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EASTMAN, GARDINER AND COMPANY 


The lumber operation pictured above was one of four large ones that made Laurel the Southern Yel- 
low Pine capital of the world. Eastman, Gardiner & Company pioneered in Laurel early in the 1890’s 
and the Big and Little Mills shown here were cutting as much as one hundred eighty million board feet of 
lumber per year shortly after the turn of the century. 


The Big Mill burned to the ground in 1928, was rebuilt, and continued to operate until 1937—at 
which time successor companies took over. The plant itself was devoted, preceding and during World 
War II, to the manufacture of prefabricated structures. Its performance during this period—with many 
old-time employees still active—was signalized by the award of an Army-Navy “E”. 


It was not until several years after World War II that the big mill and plant site began to give 
way before a modern concept of planned land use. Since then, a mile of off-the-ground ramps, seven 
acres of buildings, twenty-four “company houses” and a network of railroad spurs have been replaced 
by streets, paved parking areas, a new utility system, and up-to-date stores and offices. 


Just as “pioneering in pine” typified the Laurel of the early days, a pioneering Gardiner Center 
typifies the growing and progressively forward-looking Laurel of today—symbol of a proud past herit- 
age and promise of a bright future to come. 
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GARDINER CENTER 








GOWER PRINTING CO., MERIDIAN 
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DIXIE: ELECTRIC 
POWER ASSOCIATION 
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Before and during the Depression, electricity was an unknown quan- 
tity to practically all farmers and people living in rural areas. It was not 
available at any price. Knowing this fact and realizing the great need, 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt issued an executive order on 
May 11, 1935, creating the Rural Electrification Administration. On May 
20, 1936, Congress passed the Rural Electrification Act. At this time, only 
10.9% of all farms in the nation were being served. As of December 31, 
1955, REA financed systems were operating 1,361,605 miles of line and 
distributing electric service to 4,251,250 customers. 


Dixie Electric Power Association was organized in 1938. On July 26, 
1939, the first lines were energized. This consisted of 190 miles of line 
serving 410 farm families. From this humble beginning, Dixie Electric 
Power Association began to grow in size as well as in service to farm 
people in this area. It began with three employees; today this association 
employs 45 people. As the organization grew, new office facilities had to 
be provided. In January, 1950, a new modern office was occupied at 317 
South Magnolia Street. Finally, in order to provide better service, branch 
offices were constructed in Waynesboro and Petal. 


Today Dixie Electric Power Association operates 2,139 miles of lines 
in Jones, Forrest, Perry and Wayne Counties, serving 9,489 rural families. 


Truly, the modern day miracle of electricity is as familiar in rural homes 
as in the greatest cities of the land. 
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STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 

; JACKSON 


March 28, 1957 


eg ars ‘TO THE CITIZENS OF LAUREL: 


For many years it has been no secret that Laurel is 
one of my favorite cities. I have been greatly blessed by many 
friends in your splendid city. Therefore, I would have more 

Ne than an ordinary interest in the celebration of your 75th Anni- 
versary. 


May I extend my sincere congratulations on the good 
accomplishments of the past, and join with you in optimism as 


to the future. 


With my kindest regards to all, I remain 


Sincerely yours, 
+ (% Ce&inam 


GOVERNOR 
JPC/nc 
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January, 1929 Ue 
January, 1933 die 
E. 
January, 1941 Ww. 
E. . ri F 
January, 1945 J. Hannon Crawford — , 
Albert D. Morris a 
January, 1949 E. H. Cden 
W. P. Smyly 
October, 1951 Mrs. Tressa Oden _ ; 
W. P. Smyly ; Skee 
November, 1951 O. C. Massey : ; iin 
W. P. Smyly 3, hoes 
COMMISSIONERS 
August, 1954 Mrs. O. C. Massey 
W. P. Smyly 
Sept., 1954—(To Date) Alpheus H. McRae 
W. P. Smyly 


POLICE MARSHALS & CHIEFS 
January 1, 1895 W. D. Turner, Marshal 
January 7, 1895 J. W. Cowart, Marshal 
January 4, 1897 W. A. Pruitt, Marshal 
January 5, 1899 W. D. Turner, Marshal 
January, 1904 C. B. Smith, Marshal 
January, 1907 J. C. Clark, Marshal 
January, 1908 B. Duckworth, Marshal 
January, 1913 J. H. Crawford, Marshal 
January 4, 1915 J. E. Brown, Police Chief 
June, 1945—(To Date) C. W. Valentine, Police Chief 


FIRE CHIEFS 
January, 1895 Elmer Bonney 
January, 1904 Fred Bartlett 
December 7, 1910 T. A. Benison, Chief for 6 mos. 


April, 1913 F. Bonney, First Paid Chief 
July, 1913 J. M. Foster, Chief 
August, 1913 C. E. McLaurin, Chief 
January, 1915 B. Duckworth 
January, 1917 J. Scott Bush 
January, 1919 J. L. Lawrence 

May 8, 1922 Holt Ross 

January 1, 1923 J. L. Lawrence 
January 1, 1925 R. L. Keyes 

January, 1933 H. M. Bush 

August, 1933 Garner Goodwin 
February, 1941 Lynn Keyes 


J. H. Sullivan 
Hardy Temple 


January, 1949 
January, 1956 











March 25th, 


[OM MISSIONER 


0 THE CITIZENS OF LAUREL? 
ae As the Mayor of Laurel I am happy to welcome visitors to our City 
Beautiful at all times, and especially during our Laurel Diamond Jubilee 

Celebration, May 5th through May llth, 1957. 


Our fine city was born in 1862, The official record at the City Hall 
shows that Laurel was incorporated with its first Mayor, We Be Harberson, and 
his aldermen, and duly installed January lst, 1895. I have had the pleasure 
of living in Laurel for the past thirty-six years, having come directly to this 
city to hang out my shingle as a young attorney, after graduating at the 
University of Mississippie When I first came here there were four large saw- 
mills cutting more than a million feet of lumber per day, and it was known as 
the largest sawmill town, possibly in the world. These sawmills have long 
Since cut out and moved away. In the yesteryears it was often said that as 
soon as the sawmills had cut out their timber holdings that Laurel would become 
a "Ghost Town; but instead, the City of Laurel now, in 1957, is one of the 
leading industrial cities. We have one of the largest industrial payrolls in 
the entire state, and we have grown to, roughly, 33000 men, women and children. 
We are noted for our fine libraries, churches, golf course and country club 
facilities. We have a cultural background that has blossomed and grown these 
seventy-five years, and our homes and gardens are equal, if not superior, to 
any city in the State of Mississippi, Our school system has a very high 
rating, and the graduates from this institution have made a record in higher 
institutions of learning from many colleges throughout the nation, including 
Harvard and Yale, on down to Mississippi State and the University of Mississippi. 
Qur program for the training for the youth of the City of Laurel, both white and 
colored, with full time paid personnel through the summer months, with the many 
playgrounds and playground equipment, is an outstanding asset for our city. 


I am proud to be the Mayor of such a fine, progressive city as our Laurel. 
This Diamond Jubilee Celebration is the expression of the Unity of Spirit of our 
forward looking citizens, and all of our men are proud to wear beards and become 
Brothers of the Brush, as well as our fine ladies and young girls who are wearing 
the bells and bonnets, so that we can all thus express our love and appreciation 
for our City Beautiful. 


Welcome one and all to our Diamond Jubilee, from 1882 to 1957. 
Sincerely, | 
eee \ 
Ae Se Scott, 


Mayor, 
City of Laurel, Mississippi. 






LAUREL COCA-COLA—1957 


Mr. Newcomer was father of Mrs. Al 
Brush, Mrs. Gladys Bridges, Mrs. Lester 
Baily, Sr., all of Laurel and Mr. Frank New- 
comer of Hattiesburg. The plant first bot- 


tled only flavors. The Coca-Cola franchise 
Shortly thereafter 
Mr. Newcomer sold to Mr. Philip St. George 
Cocke. In 1911 Mr. Cocke sold to Mr. George 
Bacon and Mr. J. F. Calhoun, father and hus- 
band of Mrs. Ruth B. Calhoun who is now 
President of the Company. 


was obtained in 1904. 


The business has had four locations. The 
first was a wooden building on Commerce 
Street near the present Miss America Foods 
Plant. The second location was on Central 
Avenue approximately where the Leader- 





Call is now located. The third location was 
on Central where the new Woolworth Store 
is now located. In 1952 the present plant 
was built. 


Manufacturing procedures have _ pro- 
gressed from an operation where bottles were 
washed and filled by hand to the present 
modern equipment completely automatic 
with electronic inspection machines. Through 
the years quality and sanitation have be- 
come the most important production factors. 


Volume has increased from a few cases 
a day delivered by a horse and wagon to 
14,000,000 bottles a year delivered by nine 
large trucks. 











LAUREL — 1882 
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By WALTER WATKINS 
1907 - 1957 


PREFACE 


This city hacked out of Mississippi’s piney woods 
is now only 75 years old. Unlike older southern 
cities, which have had industry thrust upon them, 
Laurel was industrial from the start and proud of 
it. She has not only sheltered industry brought 
down from the north, she has fostered industry born 
here of her own inventive genius. 


First came the procession of the great lumber 
mills; Eastman, Gardiner & Company (1891), Gil- 
christ-Fordney (1906), Wausau-Southern (1911), 
Marathon (1914), plus several smaller mills and pres- 
ent-day successors like Laurel Lumber Company, 
Bruce Lumber Company, and Bailey Hardwood. 
Laurel was a sawmill before she was a town. Kam- 
per’s primitive, inefficient little mill set up in these 


woods by the railroad track in 1882 was the cause 
of any settlement at all. From this precarious be- 
ginning, within thirty-five years Laurel was ship- 
ping more yellow pine lumber than any city in the 
world. 


Another reason for Laurel’s unique history and 
character among southern cities is that two impor- 
tant industries were created here. The Lindsey 
Wagon Factory (moved from nearby Sandersville to 
Laurel in 1901) started by manufacturing an in- 
genious, flexible, eight-wheel log-wagon patented by 
John Lindsey in 1901 and put on the market by his 
brother, Sam Lindsey. For awhile this revolution- 
ized logging operations here and abroad. The 
Wagon Factory has dwindled in the last two de- 
cades with the coming of the tractor and bulldozer; 
but during and some years after the First World 


~ America. 
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Company in south Laurel in 1924-25. Masonite se 


still going strong, not only the largest industry in 


Mississippi, but the largest manufacturer of hard- 


board in the world, with a second plant in Ukiah, 
California, and licensed mills in Sweden, Canada, 
South Africa, and Australia. 


Laurel has repeatedly met the threat of extinc- 
tion—when Kamper’s mill was on the point of fail- 
ure; when financial panic struck in 1893; when the 
great lumber mills finally cut out and the log-wagon 
market dried up; when the Depression threatened 
the Cottonmill and, together with severe labor trou- 
bles, menaced Masonite—only to rise from disaster 
like a phoenix. Again in 1939, when Laurel seemed 
doomed to be a one-mill town (though that was huge 
Masonite Corporation), oil was discovered in neigh- 
boring Jasper and Wayne Counties, and shortly 
Laurel became oil capital of this region. Since the 
establishment of the Norris Manufacturing Company 
(Milk Dispensers) in 1953, with the consumption of 
65,000 pounds a month, Laurel has already become 
one of the largest users of stainless steel in the 
southeast. And the surrounding countryside, which 
old Newt Knight said was too poor to “sprout” at 
Resurrection the Yankee soldiers buried there, is 
now green the year round with pasture and spotted 
with blooded beef cattle. 


Industry made Laurel, but people make indus- 
LLY. 


The truly distinctive character of this Missis- 
sippi city is due to her founders and builders. From 
the very beginning, without losing southern qual- 
ities, she has been cosmopolitan—fed not only by 
people from all over this State and the South, but 
by people first from Iowa, then from Michigan and 
Wisconsin; and of late years from Texas and Okla- 
homa. In particular, three midwestern cities are 
more closely bound to Laurel than neighboring Jack- 
son or Natchez—Clinton, Iowa; Alpena, Michigan; 
Wausau, Wisconsin. A goodly number of its present 
citizens owe a grandparent or two to one of those 
cities. Military and industrial expansion during and 
since World War II have shuffled people from one 
part of this country to another. But Laurel’s cos- 
mopolitanism is no veneer. It goes back to 1891 and 
is rooted in her tradition. 


tops over a hundred feet for anes aa ne I 
drink of the creeks came deer and wild boar 
wolves and bears and panthers, unmenaced yet ; 
the scattered homesteads in a few small clearings =~ 
a dozen miles apart. And the imperceptible | pass- — : 
age of an animal through the thicket would send 
whirring into the air coveys of quail and wild | 
turkeys. | 


Small herds of scrawny stock brought down by 
a few enterprising north Mississippi cattle breeders 
ranged on the reeds which grew thick in the swamps, 
with a few herdsmen to keep them from straying 
too far or falling prey to panthers, bears, or wolves. 
As like as not, these herdsmen were grim, silent 
men who had fled the law in more civilized parts 
of the state. For in those days when a man killed 
another in a quarrel he slipped off to Jones or 
Smith County, where thirty years later he would 
light out for Texas. 


A hundred years ago Jones County had been 
in existence only thirty years, since not until 1826 
were 674 square miles carved from Covington on the 
west and Wayne on the east and named by some 
admirer of John Paul Jones. Then white men were 
new to this region, which was part of the Choctaw 
Land Cession. The present border on the north be- 
tween Jones and Jasper was the actual Choctaw 
line, below which was Indian country, until 1805 no 
part of Mississippi at all, but vaguely claimed by 
Georgia. Many Indians, for they were a friendly 
tribe, chose to remain after pioneers began seeping 
in. They would suddenly appear near a white 
homestead, set up their green pine-bark tents, hunt 
and fish and barter a little with the whites, then 
just as suddenly vanish. A remnant of their descen- 
dants still straggle into Laurel from the reservation 
near Sandersville to window shop and stand for 
hours on downtown street corners staring at traffic 
with inscrutable eyes. 











An excellent picture of timber being removed from the woods by Laurel's celebrated Lindsey Wagon and ox power. 


It was only a little over a hundred years ago 
(1849) that Uncle Mattie (Madison P.) Bush, patriarch 
and first historian of Laurel, as a boy of thirteen 
reached Jones County in the long trek on horseback 
from North Carolina. The Bush family settled three 
miles from what is now Laurel near Sam Kilgo, 
who thirty years earlier had walked through the 
forests all the way from the Atlantic Seaboard, his 
wife toting the baby and himself their meager be- 
longings. 


Mobile, the nearest market, was one hundred 
twenty miles southeast over a rough Indian trail 
crossing streams and creeks by foot logs. There 
were no mules, and at first not even oxen. The 
trip through the wilderness was hard and tedious, 
not attempted more than once a year to carry hides 
and skins to sell for a little cash to buy tools, sugar, 
salt. Liverpool salt in Mobile cost a whole dollar 
for a 200-lb. sack, but salt was a necessity for man 
and beast. With the spring “fresh” square timbers 
fifty feet long, laboriously hewn from the yellow 
pines during the winter, were yoked into rafts and 
floated down the creeks and river to Moss Point to 


be sold to shipbuilders for more precious cash. This 
was then the only sale for all that wealth of timber. 


But the widely scattered settlements were al- 
ways alive with the noise of axes, clearing land, 
cutting logs for cabins and barns, splitting rails for 
fences, chopping firewood. Settlers would go fif- 
teen miles to help roll logs for their nearest neigh- 
bors. Always trees had to come down to make 
room for cabins and planting. And those ambitious 
beyond the usual hard-packed dirt floor worked a 
few days longer splitting boards to cover the bare 
ground of their “pole houses,” with batten doors and 
windows, clay and stick chimneys, and always a 
fireplace wide enough to roast a side of venison or 
boil a cauldron of soap. 


Not yet was this cotton country any more than 
it was lumber country. Food came first. The first 
small clearing hacked out of the woods was planted 
in potatoes; the first field of any size in corn. With 
deer, boar, turkey plentiful, and later scrawny cat- 
tle and razor-back hogs, meat was never a problem. 
A killed deer—sometimes two or three a day—was 
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The Gulf Oil Corporation became an organiza- 
tion in 1901. In all of the time that has made up 
the history of the world, Gulf’s 56 years is but a 
fleeting moment. Yet, in these 56 years, from 1901 
to 1957, probably more changes in man’s way of life 
have been achieved than in all the rest of time put 
together. Gulf is proud to have been a part of this 
exciting period and grateful, too, that our company 
and our industry have had an opportunity to con- 
tribute, to some extent, to the progress and growth 
of the City of Laurel. 

The search for oil in Mississippi by Gulf began 
in 1917, and continued unsucessfully until 1944, when 
its discovery well, the Helen Morrison No. 1 in Jas- 
per County proved to be a producer. This well is 
located in what is now known as the Heidelberg 
Field, and at present 90 oil wells are producing in 
this field. At about the same time, the Aden Davis 
well in Wayne County proved to be a dry hole; 
however, its cores revealed oil sands which so satis- 
fied Gulf of oil that drilling was continued in the 
area, and a second attempt brought in the Roy Stan- 
ley No. 1, in what is now known as the Eucutta 
Field, where Gulf presently operates 73 wells. 

In November of 1944, Gulf discovered the Bax- 
terville Field in Lamar County, when the C. V. Coop- 
er No. 1 was brought in. Gulf now has a total of 
108 oil and gas-condensate wells producing in this 
field. Just north of Jones County, and situated in 
Jasper County, the Gulf Oil Corporation on May 1, 
1945, completed the Edwards-Bailey No. 1 for the 
discovery of the Soso gas-condensate field. Gulf 
now operates a total of 95 oil and gas-condensate 
wells in the Soso Field, which embraces Jasper, 
Jones, and Smith Counties. 

Gulf now has to its credit the discovery of 12 oil 
fields in South Mississippi, and produces one-quarter 
of all the oil produced in Mississippi. Its greatest pro- 
duction comes from the Baxterville and Heidelberg 
Fields. It produces oil from Ireland, Darrington, 
Mallalieu, Sibley. East and West Heidelberg, Eucutta, 
East and West Yellow Creek, North Yellow Creek, 
Chaparral, Martinville, and Gitano Fields, and both 
oil and gas from the Cranfield, Gwinville, Soso, 
Pistol Ridge, and Baxterville Fields. 

Since 1944. the Gulf Oil Corporation’s investment 
in Mississippi amounts to over $123,000,000, and pays 
to the state over $2,000,000 a year in severance tax, 
alone. 





At the time of the first discovery wells in Mis- 
sissippi, the Production Department established of- 
fices in the First National Bank Building in Laurel, 
while the Geological Department occupied space in 
the YMCA Building. The rapid development of op- 
erations soon proved this space inadequate, and ar- 
rangements were made to purchase an abandoned 
school building on 5th Avenue which was restored 
and made into an office building. This work was 
completed in October of 1945, and is the headquarters 
for the Laurel Zone. It is occupied by the Produc- 
tion, Geological, and Purchasing Departments. An 
attractive building next door, originally constructed 
for a core laboratory, has recently been remodeled 
and is occupied by the Land and Leasing and Civil 
Engineering Departments. Approximately 75 men 
and women work in these offices, all of whom live 
and maintain homes in Laurel. 

The Heidelberg and Baxterville areas employ 
approximately 160 men. Offices are located at these 
points where the employees and their families own 
their own homes, and the communities maintain fine 
schools and all facilities necessary for diversion. 

The Laurel Zone, which includes drilling and 
production operations in Alabama and Florida as well 
as Mississippi, is under the supervision of H. S. 
Brigham, Zone Superintendent, a man of wide ex- 
perience in the oil industry and enthusiasm for Mis- 
sissippi’s oil future. M. C. Coleman is Assistant Zone 
Superintendent, J. M. Otts, Jr.. is Zone Petroleum 
Engineer, M. S. Lewis is Zone Drilling Engineer, O. 
S. Ryan is Zone Transportation Supervisor, C. C. 
Chenault is Zone Material Buyer, and J. D. Bell is 
Zone Clerk. 

Besides its extensive exploration and production 
in Mississippi, Gulf markets its products throughout 
the state. There are some 1,060 independent retail 
dealers selling Gulf products in Mississippi, and they 
are supplied by fifty independent Mississippi dis- 
tributors of Gulf products. There has also been an 
extensive program of service station modernization 
throughout Mississippi. 

In all branches of its activities in Mississippi, 
Gulf employs a total of 550 persons, with an annual 
payroll amounting to more than $2,300,000. 


Gulf Oil Corporation wishes Laurel, this Diamond 
Jubilee Year, continued growth and prosperity. 
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. promptly taken to the dividing line and parceled 


out among the little group of families. (Bush). 
Those thrifty enough to acquire a few head of scrub, 
tick-infested cattle and a hog or two had to place 
salt-licks and scatter precious corn near the cabin 
door to keep them from reverting to wild animals 
overnight. 


Only enough cotton to clothe the household grew 
on a few stalks in the yard. The children’s job was 
to pick out the seeds so that the women could card, 
spin, and weave sufficient cloth for the family on 
crude looms carpentered by the men. If they could 
get the cotton, these pioneer women could turn out 
five or six yards a day. Cash could seldom be wast- 
ed on store-bought dyes; but the friendly Indians 
had shown how to use the bark of trees—sweetgum 
for purple, willow for gray, walnut for brown. Be- 
cause of these homespun, home-dyed clothes, more 
civilized pioneers of neighboring Jasper and Coving- 
ton called Jones Countians “Copperas britches,” or, 
when more contemptuous, sneered at them as “Smut- 
ty skins” from constantly cooking over open fires 
kindled with smoky pine knots. 


“We got around here in a cheap way on a 
cheap scale. We had no way of raising cane and 
the place for buying sugar was far off. If we got 
biscuits for Sunday morning, we thought we were 
doing fine,” said Uncle Mattie Bush of those early 
days. “We didn’t have any money. Some people 
would care for cattle, and common people, if they 
just made a living at home, they were all right.” 





OSE 


Two types of engines removed the timber from woods to 
mill—Circa 1915 





THE CITY’S FIRST CHURCH 


This church—Hickory Grove Baptist—was organized 
in 1875 with 28 members. This, the first building, was 
replaced by a larger frame building on the same site. In 
1947, July 7th. the name was officially changed to Park- 
view Baptist Church. The present handsome structure is 
on new location, Tenth Avenue and Tenth Street. 


Amenities were slow in coming. There was lit- 
tle time for them when they came. Uncle Mattie’s 
father finally got a teacher of sorts to come up from 
Mobile and organize a little class, but the most the 
children could manage was a few days at a time 
when they were not needed at home or in the fields. 
Not until after the Civil War would Jones County 
have a public school. Book-learning was confined 
mainly to the Bible read aloud by mothers at night- 
fall. Going to church on Sunday meant a ten mile 
ride on horseback, if you were lucky enough to have 
a horse. Almost everybody went barefoot week- 
days and some even to church. According to an- 
other early settler, “the greatest courtesy a young 
man could show his sweetheart was—if she hap- 
pened to have a pair—to tote her shoes for her to 
wear near the church, when she would sit down 
on a log and put them on.” 


II. 


Still, people kept coming to settle in these piney 
woods. Mainly in those early days they came from 
the Carolinas by way of Georgia and Alabama. Some 
set out for the rich delta land and lost their way or 
just got tired and stopped. Some were anxious to 
lose themselves in frontier anonymity. Others were 
content with cheap land or any land that could be 
worked for a living with no questions asked. The 





NAME 
*W. P. DAVIS 
*ALBERT J. JOHNSON 
id Wa Oe oP a OTA By 
*W. H. LEGGETT 
*MADGE WILLIAMS (Colored) 
*W. Ho LOTT 
*S. E. WILSON 
*G. F. HAYNES 
**K. A. PHILLIPS (Colored) 
*GEORGE L. WILSON 
wt ye eo VLEs VAL 
T. FORD LEGGETT 
*R. E. VANBROOK 
**WRANK KILPATRICK 
<7] ERRGERSON 
Ae oem i 
J. D. HARRELL 
H. K. JOHNSTON 
**T. T. LOWERY (Colored) 
H. J. FIELDS (Colored) 
Cy HS JONES 
B. E. MURPH (Colored) 
T. H. WAITS 
W. M. TURNER 
Cee RULELN 
P. S. WEAVER, JR. 
S. E. WILSON, JR. 
CARTER ARLEDGE 
DS HSMcGCARLY 
R. H. HOLIFIELD 
J. R. COOPER (Orthodontist) 
THOMAS F. LEGGETT, JR. 
THOMAS W. HUFF 
P. S. HALLONQUIST 


*Deceased. 
**Moved 


ono 
in a healing art through ihe efforts of Wie Meee men, whose dat Bs 
practice in Laurel, Mississippi, are listed below: ‘= 


DATE 
1897-1926 
1900-1917 
1902-1953 
1909-1940 
1912-1915 
1915-1936 
1911-1951 
1913-1948 
1917-1933 
1920-1924 


1921-1925 | 


1923- 
1924-1931 
1924-1925 
1925-1926 
1924-1925 
1927- 
1928- 
1930-1932 
1931- 
1932- 
1935- 
1941- 
1942- 
1945- 
1946- 
1946- 
1948- 
1948- 
1950- 
1951- 
1952- 
1951- 
1954- 


COLLEGE . 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, Md. 


Louisville Dental College, Kentucky 
Atlanta Dental College, Georgia 

Meharry, Nashville, Tennessee 

Atlanta Dental College, Georgia 

Tulane University Dental Dept., Louisiana 
University of Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn. 
Meharry, Nashville, Tennessee 

Louisville Dental College, Kentucky 
Atlanta Dental College, Georgia 

Atlanta Southern Dental College, Georgia 


Tulane University Dental Dept., Louisiana 


Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 

Atlanta Southern Dental College, Georgia 
Meharry, Nashville, Tennessee 

University of Illinois, Chicago 

Atlanta Dental College, Georgia 

Meharry, Nashville, Tennessee 

Atlanta Southern Dental College, Georgia 
University of Tennessee, Memphis, Tenn. 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
University of Tennessee, Memphis, Tenn. 
Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
Atlanta Southern Dental College, Georgia 
Atlanta Southern Dental College, Georgia 
University of Tennessee, Memphis, Tenn. 


Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, Md. 
Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


valuable timber. 


agen ae pet icnine a genuine right to all that 
: And slave-holders were a tiny 

- minority. By 1850 there were only 274 slaves in all 
_Jones County, compared to 1,887 in neighboring Jas- 
per. Ten years later, on the eve of the Civil War, 
the number in Jones had increased only to 407; in 
Jasper there were 4,459. 


No wonder Jones County had mixed feelings 
toward the Confederate Cause. Forty-seven years 
after surrender when, in the general wave of senti- 
ment throughout the South for Civil War heroes, 
the city of Laurel proudly unveiled her monument 
to the Confederacy on the Courthouse lawn, Mr. 
George S. Gardiner, whose northern-financed lum- 
ber company contributed most of the cost remarked 
with sly enjoyment: “You see there a handsome 
monument, erected with Yankee money to the Con- 
federate dead of the Free State of Jones, which se- 
ceded from the Confederacy after the Confederacy 
seceded from the Union.” 


Jones County had brave veterans at Bull Run, 
as well as at Shiloh and the siege of Vicksburg, but 
she had a larger body of resolute non-combatants 
and, after passage of the law excusing owners of 
twenty slaves from fighting, of deserters. 


Small homesteaders rebelled at “a rich man’s 
war and a po’ man’s fight.” (H. Gibbons). Old Newt 
Knight organized his band of disaffected, a rebellion 
within a rebellion, appointing himself “Governor” 
of the “Free State of Jones” and bought off Yankees 
and Confederates impartially, exactly in the spirit 
of present day neutralism in Europe and Asia—‘a 
plaque on both your houses.” 


But all this took place before Laurel was even 
dreamed of. Newt Knight’s story is the story of 
the more venerable city of Ellisville (1826) and its 
feuds and violence and family heartbreak are prob- 
ably as carefully unravelled as they will ever be in 
“The Echo of the Black Horn” by Ethel Knight, 
while the feeling and color of this period is stirring- 
ly portrayed in “Tap Roots” by Laurel’s James 
Street. 
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The City’s First Hotel located on Maple Street 


Of course the Civil War and Reconstruction dis- 
organized life hereabouts, especially in settled com- 
munities like Ellisville, which was plundered by both 
sides and terrorized by Knight. But the setback in 
this pioneer region was nothing like so serious as 
in old parts of the South. Here the tragic waste of 
war was almost entirely in human life, very little 
in property. Primitive log cabins are quickly re- 
stored and rail fences mended. Only the few large 
farms which had been worked with slave labor fell 
into decay. Despite the turmoil and lawlessness of 
Carpetbagger rule and the foraging of Knight’s Band 
in and around Ellisville, most settlers soon went 
about their small farms much as before, clearing 
more land, slowly learning how to make better 
wagons and carve better plows and harrows, raising 
more and more cotton. The biggest brake on prog- 
ress was not ravages of war or political chaos, but 
limited access to markets. 


Heretofore the only outlet from tne piney woods 
besides the old Indian trails was Andrew Jackson’s 
Military Road along Leaf River to New Orleans; but 
since New Orleans was fifty miles farther than 
Mobile any advantage of Jackson’s road over the 
Indian trail was canceled. There was talk of build- 
ing new and better roads. With only primitive tools 
available and no real communal spirit yet among 
the widely scattered homesteaders, nothing came of 
it. Then, sixteen years after the Surrender at Ap- 
pomattox, came the great news. The New Orleans 
and Northeastern Railway was laying track from 
Meridian to New Orleans right through Jones Coun- 
ty. At long last isolation from the outside world 
would end; cotton crops need no longer be limited 
by tedious ox-cart hauling through the woods; tim- 
ber would become a saleable commodity as well as 
a homesteader’s necessity. 


The first steam sawmill to take advantage of 
the railroad was built by an old inhabitant at Ellis- 


My wh eae ‘ : 
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ville; but Mr. Parker for some reason did not pros: aa 
per, and after a few years moved his mill to Jasper 
County. A far more eventful future was in store 
for another mill built right out in the woods by the 
railroad track eight miles northeast of Ellisville by 
two partners, Kamper and Louin, in 1882. In those 
long stretches of uninhabited forest a sawmill was 






il be ' 


either Kamper nor 
interested in lending his own name to the 











quite enough to warrant a train halt, and so before settlement. Significantly, too, the post | 3 ; 
there was any town at all twice a day trains stop- officially christened “Lawrell”; it took Postmast 
ped without benefit of depot. General John Wanamaker in Washington to spot tl 


misspelling and correct it. (R. H. Watkins). T r re - 
was little learning in Laurel in 1882. But the found- __ 
ers knew it and set up their first school two years _ 

later. pet 


Kamper’s mill was primitive. Logs had to be 
hauled in from the woods by ox-teams over pole 
roads on crude wagons with wheels made out of 
hollowed logs. (Bush). Daily output was small and 
cost enormous physical labor by men and beasts to III. 
bring in logs, then cut and stack the rough lumber. 
But labor was cheap as dirt and there was no prem- 
ium then on time. Inevitably men came out of no- 
where by train, and drifted in from the countryside 
to work in the mill. Houses began to go up helter 
skelter. At least the sawmill solved the flooring 
problem and dirt floors went out of fashion. (Bush). 


One fall day in 1888 a young woman got off the 
train at Laurel and looked around her. She looked 
around with some trepidation, for what she saw was 
disheartening. From the little shack of a depot 
among the stumps and straggly pines too puny to 
cut, a few filthy, muddy roads meandered at will 
among scattered, unpainted, slatternly frame build- 


A hamlet was born, a postoffice established, a ings. Directly across from the depot, along what is 
name needed. Stories differ about the origin of now the block of Front Street between Central Ave- 
that name. Uncle Mattie Bush thought he remem- nue and Oak Street (Fine Brothers-Matison to the 
bered that Bill Hardy, a lawyer, simply added an Leader Store) straggled a miscellaneous array of 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. started in Laurel with a small Mail Order Office in the Pinehurst Hotel in 1939. 
In April of 1945, a new Sears was opened on Oak Street with a total of 30 employees. This store handled 
only furniture, appliances, sporting goods, automotives and hardware. For 2 years Sears in Laurel used Beard’s 
Dairy Barn as its Warehouse and for this 2 years, it was one of the smallest stores in the Sears chain. In 
1947 a new warehouse was built and an additional 30 employees were hired. The Laurel store at this time 
handled no Ready-to-Wear or Soft Line Merchandise of any kind. 





On October 14, 1954, after years of planning and a record seven months construction period, the new, one- 
floor 50,000 sq. ft. store that is your Sears in Laurel today was opened. The huge 300 car parking lot that has 
handled the sweeping flow of Laurel and rural shoppers since that date is now a part of the new and beautiful 
Gardiner Center with a parking capacity of 1,000 cars. Sears has added many new departments, including 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear, Men and Boys’, Infants and Children, a large Farm Store, Service Station, all of which 
help to make shopping a pleasure for the entire family. The Laurel Sears, Roebuck and Co. Store now em- 
ploys over 150 and has a total of 49 departments. 


The present Sears Store Staff consists of the following: Mr, Hamp D. Williams, Store Manager; Mr. Walter R. Sims, 
Operating Superintendent; Mr. Charles R. Jones, Merchandise Manager; Mr. John C. Hester, Advertising Manager; Mr. Bob 
Trulsen, Display Manager; Mr. Paul Webb, Auditor; Mr. Floyd E. Strunk, Credit Manager; Mrs. Ben Graves, Personnel Manager. 
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, Negro shanties, drinking and gambling joints, ram- 


_ shackle boarding houses for mill hands. These soon 


petered out at both ends into a surrounding waste 
of scrub pines and gall-berry bushes, interspersed 
with abandoned logs, stumps, piles of sawdust, half- 
burnt slabs, and trash from the mill. 


Where the Strand Theater and the new F. W. 
Woolworth Building now stands at the meeting of 
Central Avenue and Front Street, the saw mill it- 
self, a sprawling but, in comparison, impressive con- 
glomeration of unpainted wooden sheds. And be- 
hind the mill she could see one of the new locomo- 
tives gingerly pulling in a few cars of logs from 
the woods east of town over the unsteady temporary 
tracks made of timber poles. 


Kamper’s mill was not a thing of beauty; but 
the whine of engines, the screeching of saws, the 
hiss of steam cheered Ida Pack as the only evidence 
of life in this depressing, seemingly deserted ham- 
let. 


With her one piece of luggage at her feet, she 
searched the empty road. There was no hack in 
sight. Later, when her first beau came to take 
her out, she learned that you had to go all the way 
to Ellisville to find a buggy of any kind. (Shinn). 
There was only a dispirited mule tied to the hitch- 
ing post and one lone, obviously drunk Negro 
sprawled out of the wind. Timidly retracing her 
steps into the tiny depot, she approached the window 
where the ticket-agent-freight-agent-dispatcher was 
fiddling morosely with his papers and taking meth- 
odic aim at the spittoon. 


“Where is everybody? Don’t people come down 
to the train in Laurel like everywhere else?” 





HOPPER’S STORE 
Everything from turnips to turbines could be had at the 
general store. 











THE MENGEL COMPANY 


The Mengel Company was founded in 


1877, which means it has attained the ripe 
old age of 80 years. Its name was taken 
from the Mengel family which organized 
the company, and for many years, held the 
positions of its first officers. 


Mengel’s first operation was the manu- 
facture of wooden boxes in Louisville, Ky. 
Through the intervening years, Mengel, di- 
rectly or through subsidaries, has ventured 
into many other fields such as manufactur- 
ing hardwood and mahogany logs, lumber, 
veneers, and plywood; automobile body 
parts; nationally advertised furniture, kit- 
chen cabinets, doors, and corrugated boxes. 
High points of Mengel’s past history in- 
clude acquisition and operation of mahog- 
any operations on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
operating fleets of schooners and steamers 
for importing of mahogany logs and coca 
beans from Africa, hardwood timber hold- 
ings, and operations of river boats, logging 
railroads, saw mills, and veneer mills over 
the entire south. The company is one of 
the pioneers in the manufacturing of cor- 
rugated boxes. 


Mengel came to Laurel in 1935 when they 
acquired the logging operations, sawmill 
and veneer mill of the Pascagoula Hard- 
wood Company. Shortly thereafter they 
acquired the plant of the Limbert Furni- 
ture Company which has been converted 
into the present door manufacturing plant. 


This operation consists of the fabricating 
of lumber, veneers, and plywood into flush 
doors. This is a nationally advertised prod- 
uct distributed through some 125 jobbers 
located in almost every major city in the 
United States. The normal employment of 
the plant is approximately 600 people. 











Mississippi Power Company purchased the 
properties of the Laurel Light and Railway 
Company. and began operation in Laurel on 
March 12, 1925. At that time there were only 
2,269 electric customers. Although figures are 
not available for the Laurel operation alone, 
it is interesting to note that the average resi- 
dential customer of the Company in 1925, used 
only 190 kilowatt-hours of electricity for the 
year at an average cost of 13.6c per kilowatt- 
hour. 


At the end of 1956 average residential an- 
nual use was 2276 kilowatt-hours and the av- 
erage cost was 2.84c. 


In 1925, and of course, prior to that time 
electricity was furnished by a generating plant 
now used as storeroom and crew headquarters 
by Mississippi Power Company. The fuels used 
to fire the boilers was wood chips obtained from 
the Gilchrist - Fordney Lumber Company, 
which was located just to the west of the gen- 
erating plant. Capacity of the generating plant 
was 2800 kilowatts, which is slightly more than 
1/10th the size of the smallest generating unit 
on the Company system today. 





OLD LAUREL GENERATING PLANT—CAPACITY 2800 KILOWATTS 


a Pee 





In 1926 the Company constructed a 110,000 
volt transmission line from hydro-electric 
sources in Alabama through Laurel to Hatties- 
burg. Now this area is connected to two mod- 
ern generating plants at Hattiesburg and Meri- 
dian. 


The office of the Laurel Light and Rail- 
way Company was located in what is now the 
Coffee Shop of the Pinehurst Hotel. In 1926 
Mississippi Power Company purchased the 
building in which the offices are now located. 


A. C. Smith was in charge of the account- 
ing department of the Laurel Light and Rail- 
way Company, becoming division auditor when 
the properties were purchased, a position he 
held until his retirement last year. 


R. M. Shearer, now Company Vice-Presi- 
dent, was the first division manager in Laurel. 
He was succeeded by J. L. Street, now division 
manager in Meridian, and the late J. D. Bagley. 
The late John Vernon, who came to Laurel as 
division engineer in 1927, was made division 
manager in 1931, a position he held until his 
death last year. Ray Wright has been division 
manager since that time. 
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thered pe her ate skirts. “May I leave this 








me Bch: way een Ss est is, and which way 
Mr. Turner’s?” 


“Opposite directions, m’am. To get to Pilgrim’s 
Rest you go up here a little ways to the fork in the 
road by the big dogwood tree, and bear left on the 
Ellisville Road and keep a-goin’ for ’bout a mile. 
Mr. Turner, he lives back over here on the east side 
of the track.” 


With a quick glance at the leaden sky, Ida Pack 
decided to have at least a look in the direction of 
her future job before seeking shelter. Picking her 
way slowly and tortuously along the muddy road, 
past Uncle Mattie Bush’s fine new grist mill, silent 
today, she soon came to the fork where Magnolia 
and Oak Streets now cross. To the north (toward 
Silas Gardiner School) unbroken woods stretched 
up the hill. The left fork wandered off generally 
southwestward past ~Pilgrim’s Rest Church (site of 
the present cottonmill), which of course she could 
not see for the twists in the road, toward Ellisville. 
The other wound an irregular serpentine up the hill 
later to be graded down for the present City Hall. 
There atop the hill a Negro shanty leaned against 

‘a huge Myrtle Bush. (Thigpen). Beyond that noth- 
ing but pines and stumps along the wagon track 
cutting across the present Day School grounds to 
Hickory Grove. 


Right in the fork before her (site of the Embrey 
Building) was a magnificent dogwood tree, the only 
relic of primeval beauty amid this human desecra- 
tion of the wilderness, parading its host of buds 
and few tattered red leaves against the autumn sky. 
Where that dogwood stood, only ten years earlier 
was the most famous “deer stand” in all Jones Coun- 
ty. (Stainton). But Ida Pack did not know that 
or care. Still in the dark about Pilgrim’s Rest and 
increasingly troubled, she turned and made her way 
back to one of the half-dozen painted homes in 
Laurel, a rough, white-washed but cozy two-room 
house built four years earlier by W. D. Turner. 
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Fs che Mrtived re sie the first ae re tate inlet at 


Pilgrim’s Rest, but in Laurel itself, only to go the 


way of most school-teachers in a village where wom- 


en are at a premium. 


Turner himself had come to Laurel “fresh from 
the piney woods of east Texas” in December, 1884, 
two months after his future wife. On his way 
back home to Alabama, he stopped simply because 
his money ran out right here. The evening he got 
off the train he got a job fromthe logging con- 
tractor, Jim Matthews, sawing logs at $1.25 a day, 
and arranged for board and lodging on credit from 
old Henry Dandridge for $12.50 a month. Laurel’s 
first school teacher, Mrs. Jennie Corrall, a widow 
with two little girls, also boarded with Dandridge. 
Turner was a good worker in more ways than one. 
Within six months he had married the school teach- 
er, bought three lots at $5.00 each on the installment 
plan, and with his partner, W. B. Harberson—“he 
pulled one end of the cross-cut saw and I the other’”— 
built two houses. 


“He married here and so did I; he had nothing 
but a wife and kid and so did I; he had a strong 
will and back, and so did I; he wanted to build 
a little house, and so did I. So we gathered our 
tools up and went at it. We first cut the timber off 
the lots, hewed some of the logs into sills, some in- 
to sleepers, some into house blocks, some into 2-foot 
boards to cover them with. Then I helped him build 
a two-room house, then he helped me build mine.” 


Two years after Turner settled here and two 
years before Ida Pack got off the train to find the 
hundred fifty inhabitants (mostly Negroes) totally 
pre-occupied with the murder of Matt Musgrove, 
Laurel was incorporated (faultily, as it later turned 
out) as a village (1886). Incorporation and expan- 
sion had been impossible ’til the settling of the old 
Reuben Creel Estate, which comprised most of the 
land on which downtown Laurel is built. 


The numerous heirs were mainly uneducated 
and unversed in business, and for several years after 
the railroad came through their land, not knowing 
what else to do, they simply did nothing. But Laurel 
had to move in some direction and the mill blocked 
the south. Finally Chancery Court at Ellisville ap- 
pointed John Creel administrator, and V. A. Collins, 
J. L. Welborn and Uncle Mattie Bush, commissioners 
to divide the property. After studying awhile, the 









Rhodes Furniture Store 





States, Mr. Rhodes, then a small child, served as 


Calebrates Dyer of P, rogress dnd Sarre in i pe 


Rhodes Furniture Store at 317 Central Avenue 


On August 28th, just ten years ago, an over- 
flow crowd of citizens welcomed the Rhodes 
Furniture Store to Laurel. Rhodes, Inc., had 
purchased the Norman-Leggett Furniture Com- 
pany building at 317 Central Avenue and be- 
gan business with the Norman-Leggett staff. 
The intervening decade has seen many changes 
in the physical appearance of the store. Air- 
conditioning has been added; almost all facil- 
ities have been modernized and expanded to 
keep step with Laurel’s increase in population 
and consumer demands for more and better 
merchandise. Now, as then, Rhodes stocks 
nationally advertised home furnishings such as 
Kroehler, Philco, Simmons, Johnson-Carper, 
Southern Cross, Drexel, Howell and Lewyt. 
And, any purchase may be paid for on Easy 
Terms, a plan of payment originated by the 
Rhodes chain founder, Amost Giles Rhodes. 


PERSONAL STORY IS HISTORY OF 
RHODES STORES 


A. G. Rhodes learned his most important busi- 
ness lesson by precept at his mother’s knee: If you 
have no market for your product, CREATE ONE and 
you will prosper. During the War Between the 
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Water Boy for Confederate troops fighting near his 
home at Henderson, Kentucky. And, when Union 
soldiers marched down the road before his mother’s 
house, the aroma of Mrs. Rhodes’ cakes baking creat- 
ed a market for cookies among the war-weary, home- 
cooking-hungry men: she sold them her cookies and 
prospered. 


Her son, a determined and intelligent young 
man of 25, accepted a job laying rails for the rail- 
road being built in Atlanta in 1875. When he rode 
into war-ravaged Atlanta, aside from his horse and 
buggy, his capital consisted of a family gold watch 
and $75 which he had saved over a long period of 
time. He considered himself lucky: so many people 
had so much less. It was on this last fact that A. 
G. Rhodes laid the cornerstone of his future business. 


For although he found desire for the picture 
frames he made by hand at night, he also heard the 
same story over and over: “I’d like to buy one, but 
I just haven’t got the money now. Maybe in a few 
days ...or a few weeks.” It appeared that a mar- 
ket existed but was kept from him by the prevail- 
ing lack of money. So, HE CREATED A MARKET 
AMONG THE MONEYLESS. 


A. G. Rhodes had arrived in Atlanta virtually 
empty-handed, but he possessed foresight. He real- 
ized that thousands of southern families, short of 
cash but needing and wanting nice furnishings for 
their homes, would buy if they could pay a little 
along. Rather than grant straight credit, he agreed 
to a small weekly payment and began combining 
collection rounds with his selling routes. In a town 
where the sign, “The War’s Over, Don’t Ask for 
Credit,” hung in almost every store, the plan was 
an instant boon. Thus was born the Installment 
Plan of buying home-furnishings practiced now the 
world over. 


By Fall of that year, he had arranged with a 
small furniture Manufacturer to retail their items 
and opened the first Rhodes Furniture Store at 142 
Decatur Street in Atlanta. 


From this vigorous and inspired beginning, A. 
G. Rhodes’ holdings have grown to a 53-unit chain 
of stores in 7 southern states. All of them adhere 
to Mr. Rhodes principles of Quality, Reliability and 
Service. 


Officers of Rhodes, Inc., include Charles D. Col- 
lins, president; Eugene L. Pearce, Jr., vice-president, 
chairman of the board and a grandson of A. G. 
Rhodes; Joseph W. MeNichols, vice-president and 
merchandising manager; C. E. Joseph, vice-president 
in charge of advertising; Ralph W. Wilgus, treas- 
urer and controller; T. H. McKey, vice-president; and 
Rhodes L. Perdue, great-grandson of the founder, 
secretary. 

Manager of Rhodes Furniture Store in Laurel 
is Barney R. Meaders who is very active in civic 
activities of Laurel. He is a Mason, serves as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Mississippi 
Retail Merchants Association and is a member of 
the Laurel Kiwanis Club and Steward in the First 
Methodist Church. Mr. Meaders is married to the 
former Miss Polly Stargel and they have one son, 
lst Lieutenant Barney R. Meaders, III, with the 
U. S. Army Airborne Artillery. 






oul me 
oT ry etlat el thes mill. Sees Kamper and 
ouin had built another mill in Kingston, a mile 


north of the one where the Strand Theater now 


stands, and, having agreed to disagree, dissolved 


_ their partnership, Kamper keeping the Laurel mill 


and Louin taking the one in Kingston. 


_ Kingston was then a separate village, cut off 


_ from Laurel by a wooded stretch, which was most- 


ly marsh along what later came to be known as the 
Canal, winding from north Laurel (through Mason 
and High School Parks) southeastward into Talla- 
homa Creek. In the morass between Silas Gardiner 
hill (5th Street) and Tenth Street underbrush grew 
thick, streams formed lagoons in the undrained cup 


between the hills, snakes flourished, and only along 


the edges were a few pine slab Negro huts. Back 
of these were solid woods, through which it was 
easy for a Negro or hot-tempered mill-hand too quick 
in a salon fight to make his get-away. 


In neither Kingston nor Laurel was there a 
city hall, courthouse, or proper jail. In the memory 
of one early inhabitant justice was informal and 
the police court wherever the Mayor happened to be 
at the time: “Whenever the marshal would arrest 
a man he would bring him before the mayor, who 
would be found sitting on the store steps, and there 
have him ‘tried.’ After the marshal had stated the 
case and the mayor had pronounced him guilty, the 
mayor would ask the prisoner, ‘How much money 
have you?’ Whatever amount he answered, that 
amount would be the fine. Then the prisoner would 
be released, and the money would be divided be- 
tween the marshal and the mayor.” Cowley’s shoot- 
ing of Matt Musgrove was hardly a nine day’s won- 
der in a village where several quarrels a year were 
settled at gun point. 


Sanitation was non-existent in this waste of 
stagnant pools. And the only physician within eight 
miles was Dr. Byrd, who, since most roads were 
impassable by buggy, had to make his calls on horse- 
back. “People were killing and being killed at the 
mills and dying of fever nearly every day,” wrote 
the most jaundiced of our early historians, B. H. 
Thigpen. 
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roper ‘Kamper phreae a big 


~ this Ronnisears, for ey at this time the only 


mercantile establishment this side of Ellisville. It 


_ had a monopoly on trade for the simple reason that, 


as Ida Pack found out when she got her first pay, 
the “chief circulating medium here at that time was 
not silver, paper, currency or gold, but it was brass.” 
The Kamper mill issued brass checks in all denomi- 
nations up to a dollar to their employees; and these 
checks passed for currency not only in the com- 
missary, but in the saloons and in the collection 
plates of the little neighborhood congregations on 
Sundays. 


Anyone lucky enough to lay hands on real money 
rode eight miles to Ellisville to shop. Ellisville was 
already a well-established town sixty-two years old, 
completely recovered from the damage of the Civil 
War, attractive, well-groomed, prosperous. It was 
there that people from Stringer and Bay Springs 
went for supplies, church meetings, court sessions, 
news and entertainment, often camping for days on 
the outskirts of town. Invariably they went out of 
their way to avoid Laurel, preferring the old Ridge 
Road on high ground well west of this swampy, dirty, 
trash-heaped, malarial village in the gall-berry flat. 
““Ah,’ they would say, ‘those mills will soon cut 
away what pine timber they want and then like 
Albertson did before they came there, pull up and 
leave’.” 


This dirge for Laurel—“when they cut out they 
will pull up and leave”—would be echoed again with 
more desperate foreboding some thirty-five years 
later. It haunts every lumber town. 


And if Laurel had been left to Kamper, he 
would undoubtedly have pulled out soon, leaving 
behind only a drab hodge-podge of frame sheds 
and shacks to rot away among the sawdust piles as 
wilderness reclaimed them. For when Ida Pack ar- 
rived in 1888 the village was not prospering. The 
supply of timber was seemingly inexhaustible, but 
of course it was getting harder and harder to bring 
it to the mill over pole tracks from farther and 
farther away. The mill itself was wasteful and in- 
efficient. And so the lumber sold too high. When 
Uncle Mattie Bush built his new grist mill on one 
of his Creel lots a few years before, he “had to send 
off and get .. . lumber cheap” through Mr. Daugh- 
drill. Imagine importing lumber into a sawmill 
town! 

Despite the stranglehold which his brass checks 


gave him on village economy, Kamper was not ex- 
ceptionally ungenerous; his methods were common 
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Today, thanks to the growth of Laurel and to our iende our 
are in excess of $16,000,000.00. As our deposits have grown, our staff hae 
grown and today the following people are associated with our Bank: 


. 


DIRECTORS OFFICERS | 
THOS. H. HARRIS, Chairman D. U. MADDOX, President 
Cc. T. McCALLUM H. H. WHITE, Exec. Vice-President 
W. L. FULLER PAUL BLOUNT, Vice-President 
D. P. GRANBERRY ALMA G. NOBLE, Vice-President 
CeHeLOVLHRHSomore J. C. PARKER, Vice-President 
JACK DEAVOURS LCRING BURGESS, JR., V.-President | 
W. E. HOWARD S. S. HUDSON, Comptroller 
J. C. WRIGHT DWIGHT MADDOX, Cashier 
H. H. WHITE BEN F. HILL, Assistant Cashier 
J. C. PARKER C. HUTTON POYTHRESS, Assistant 
D. U. MADDOX Cashier 
EMPLOYEES 
Bookkeeping Department Exchange & Collections 
Jean R. Perry, Head Bookkeeper Mamie Lou Hennington 
Bettie R. Martin 
Mary Frances Couch PB X Operator 
Victoria Gooch Bonnie Jean Garrett 
Iris M. Jackson 
Ernestine Kitchens Proof Desk 
Vera Sue Moseley Audrey Legg 
Dorothy C. Bledsoe Alma Holifield 
Patricia J. Padgett Lois Lynette Hilton 
Carolyn A. Daly Katherine G. Abercrombie 
Thelma White 
; Statements 
Secretaries Emma Lou Dykes 
Louise H. Butler Mable Upton 
Betty J. Landrum Lola Mae Austin 
Sue Jones 
Zona Smith Tellers 
Nesta Hervey Harold L. Jordan, Head Teller 
Doris Yelverton Mildred B. Sanders 
Opal N. Gatlin 
Note Department Grace L. Pierce 
E. Q. Childers John A. Butler 
Hester W. Collins Joyce M. Freeman 
Rachel A. Davis Irma Valentine 
Savings Department Porters 
Jestena Pearson Jack Ulmer 
Ethel Fall D. L. Ulmer 


The Commercial National Bank & Trust Co. 
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Fs Mary and Ruth Kelly Bcronened to kill two Dinde 
with one stone. 


They managed to collect enough 


is ~ brass checks to pay Kamper in his own coin for the 


lumber, taking over the building for the Baptist 
Church, but allowing it to be used for a school 
weekdays. Furthermore, they also allowed the strug- 
gling village “administration” to use the school- 
church for a City Hall. 


In the early nineties the town bought this same 
building outright from the Baptists, moved it to the 
front of its lot on what is now Maple Street (just 
across from the present Southern Station), remodeled 
it and used it for the seat of town government until 
the present City Hall was built in 1914. This old 
building, still-standing, is therefore the most his- 
toric in Laurel. It was the first schoolhouse, the 
first church, the first City Hall. 


The intrepid ladies for a short while even man- 
aged to close the saloons—that is, those operating 
openly on Front Street. But the village was too 
new, its future too uncertain, the mill-hands too raw 
and rowdy and under-paid and reckless. Elected 
officials were too green at their job and too self-seek- 
ing to bring order. The feeble village government 
collapsed. Laurel was in a state of virtual anarchy 
and disintegration when two lumbermen from Iowa, 
seeking timber, happened to stop off to have a look 
at the operation of Kamper’s mill in 1890. 


They did not think much of the mill or the vil- 
lage, but they were deeply impressed by the im- 
mense resources of yellow pine. 


IV. 


George and Silas Gardiner and their associates 
were a different breed of lumbermen from Kamper 
and Louin. Not only did they have shrewd busi- 
ness sense and know the industry thoroughly, but 
they were men of imagination and vision. One look 
at the crude pole-tracks which, despite the concave 
wheel rims, were constantly derailing locomotives, 
showed why Kamper was finding it so costly to go 
farther for timber as the waste cut-over ground 
spread a widening swathe around his rail-head at 
Laurel. They saw, too, that if some of those streams 


in from the retreating woods. 
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resulting ponds would serve to store logs hauled 
It would take a lot 
of money but it was worth the gamble, and luckily 
they had a well-to-do brother-in-law, Laurin C. East- 
man, back in Clinton, Iowa, to supplement their own 
modest resources. And Lauren Eastman was inti- 
mate with some eastern financiers. 


A somewhat flabbergasted but willing Kamper 
sold them his mill and five or six thousand acres of 
mainly cut-over land in 1891. He moved prudently 
to Hattiesburg and Laurel was saved from dissolu- 
tion. It is no exaggeration to say that Eastman- 
Gardiner & Company not only made the city of 
Laurel but set its tone and whole subsequent pat- 
tern of development. Other lumber concerns were 
to come later and contribute their quota of fine cit- 
izens and civic leaders; but these for the most part 
came for only limited tenure. They had large tim- 
ber holdings elsewhere and planned to move their 
mills when the yellow pine was exhausted. East- 
man-Gardiner were first on the scene and soon de- 
termined to strike root and stay. They built their 
industry and homes accordingly, and long before the 
end of the fabulous timber was in sight, they began 
to diversify their interests, to seek new uses for 
what was becoming vast tracts of cut-over land. 


The capacity of Kamper’s mill in 1891 was sup- 
posedly 45,000 feet daily, “but owing to its debilitat- 
ed condition” capacity was never reached. The new 
firm began inauspiciously in a dull lumber market 
with antiquated equipment. And Kamper’s timber 
holdings east of town were almost cut out after 
ten years. The stupendous problem facing Eastman- 
Gardiner was to keep the old mill going while re- 
locating and re-building everything from the ground 
up. The first move was to shift the old logging 
camp from east to west side of the New Orleans and 
Northeastern Railroad, and to start laying a stan- 
dard-guage steel-track dummy line out toward Tay- 
lorsville, meanwhile damming the stream for a mill- 
pond through what is now Daphne Park. 


Next was construction of a mammoth new plant. 
This visionary scheme was carefully planned by 
George S. Gardiner to embody the latest inventions 
and labor-saving devices, and a whole crew of mill- 
wrights was imported from Milwaukee to execute 
his plans. Kamper’s old sheds were abandoned, and 
until time could be taken out from rapid expansion 
to demolish them, they contributed their dilapida- 
tion to the growing waste of sawdust piles and 












‘here was of cour 
even a bridienat where Ellisville SHoulete 
South Magnolia now run, though a footpath yan 


south as far as the commissary about where the — 


Civic Center is. 


Operating a worn-out mill in a falling lumber 
market while simultaneously expanding on an am- 
bitious scale naturally meant that no money was 
coming in, though potential profits would be enorm- 
ous. Then, just as the fine new sawmill was com- 
pleted, while the planing mill was still under con- 
struction, came the panic of 1893. Customers who 
wanted lumber could no longer pay for it. Money 
simply dried up. The busy ring of hammers ceased; 
in the woods the track-gangs halted; over the log- 
ging camp and village fell a deathly hush. It was 
a black day everywhere but especially in this half- 
built mill village. While George Gardiner held the 
fort in Laurel, Silas Gardiner and Lauren Eastman 
began the grim round of eastern and western fi- 
nanciers. 


George Gardiner saved the day by a bold play- 
ing for time. Calling all the millwrights and mill- 
hands together, he told them bluntly that pay would 










very few exceptions, i 1e © 
generous offer and stand iby 


Finally the varie subsided; Silas ee. a 
Lauren Eastman got financial backing; wages we re 
resumed; profits began slowly to trickle in.. Kam- 
per’s generosity to the community had stretched — 
merely to granting long-term credit for lumber to 
build the first little school. Eastman-Gardiner donat- 
ed outright the first earnings from their mill—a lump | 
sum of $600—toward a new schoolhouse. This was 
indeed a revolutionary conception of civie respon- 
sibility. And this time the schoolhouse was a more 
commodious two-story building, though the upper 
story was the Masonic Lodge, just about where the 
Presbyterian Church now stands. The wagon track 
was christened Fifth Avenue. In those days, instead 
of running straight north, it turned northwest at 





Laurel Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 


A Corporation, Founded April 5, 1937 


Accounts Insured June 28, 1937 by Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation 
First Location — 423 Oak Street. 


Original Officers and Directors: 


Present Location — 439 North Magnolia St., Laurel 


Roy P. Noble, President, Director and Attorney; Sam Lindsey, Vice-Presi- 


dent and Director; E. D. Hurst, Secretary-Treasurer and Director; S. E. Sumrall, Director; H. T. Smallwood, 


Director; J. C. Miller, 


Present Officers and Directors: 
and Director; 


Treasurer; 


Director; H. E. Graves, Director. 
Roy P. Noble, President and Director; C. N. Jones, Executive Vice-President 
G. W. Christian, Vice-President; J. R. Buchanan, Director and Attorney; S. E. Sumrall, 
Director; Dewey D. Blackledge, Director; Alfred Foote, Director; 


V. L. McBride, Secretary; Kay Hurst, 


George I. Melichar, Assistant Secretary; Mrs. L. M. Jackson, Assistant Treasurer. 


J. R. Buchanan, holder of Pass Book Account No. 1, and Mrs. Gladys N. Bridges, holder of Certificate Ac- 


count No. 1. 


From a small original investment with one part-time employee, the association has grown in 
twenty years to a $10,000,000.00 institution with more than $500,000.00 in reserves and fourteen em- 


ployees. 
material-men. 


Makes contribution to local economy by providing employment to builders and outlet for 


Currently paying a semi-annual dividend on June 30 and December 31 of each year at the 


rate of 314% per annum. 


Has outstanding more than 2,000 mortgage loans on homes and other property in Laurel area 


and has more than 3,500 investors who are the real owners of the association. 


There is no pre- 


ferred stock, each investor participating alike in earnings. 
MEMBER FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM. Examined and audited periodically by Federal auditors and local CPA’s. 
Dedicated to Promoting Thrift and Home-Ownership. 
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Bes The Baptists sold their church, no longer requir- 
ed as a schoolhouse but greatly needed by the ex- 
panding town administration, to the community for 
a City Hall and built a new one nearby. Now the 
Methodists, too, had a church, on the site of the 
old Stainton home, and Rev. R. B. Downer, a crip- 
ple, preached to them once or twice a morth. Soon 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians would be meeting in 
little household groups, or borrowing the Baptist or 
Methodist churches for services by visiting min- 
isters from Meridian and Hattiesburg. 


East of the railroad Laurel was gradually be- 
ginning to look like a proper village, with the City 
Hall renovated and moved to the front of the lot on 
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there a few hundred yards south of the City Hall on 
_ Maple Street that George Gardiner built his first 
~ home. 






This segment of early Laurel still forms a 
residential oasis in what is now a commercial part 
of the city, and a few early families still cling to 
their quiet, tree-shaded streets and lawns. 


Across the tracks the “business section” was 
little different from Kamper’s village, except that 
along the hap-hazard mud lanes new buildings were 
going up rapidly. These were still frame. W. D. 
Turner had experimented with Laurel’s first brick- 
works just south of the Gardiner home, but it was 
some years before such permanence was in demand. 
People were building in too much of a hurry and 
were not yet absolutely sure of stability. Mr. Turn- 
er quit this venture to work for the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company, and aiter exhausting the still 
small market for sewing machines, went into the 
grocery business where the Embrey Building now 
stands at Oak and Magnolia. 


To make way for this grocery store the grand 
old dogwood tree marking the fork in the Ellisville 
Road, and before that the most famous “deer stand” 
in Jones County, a living monument unappreciated 









Laurel Concrete and Stricklin Step Co. 


717 North 13th Avenue 
Owned and operated by 
MRS. ANNIE C. AND TOM STRICKLIN 


In 1945 Mr. W. R. Stricklin moved from Newton to Laurel, Miss., and started Laurel Con- 
crete Products Company, located at 200 Cross Street. Mr. Stricklin started with four con- 
crete truck mixers and one drag line, a total of five employees. In 1946 Tom Stricklin, W. R.’s 
son, returned from service and entered business with his father and started Stricklin Step 
Company, making ready made concrete steps for homes and businesses. 


In March 1954, the business moved from 200 Cross Street to their present location at 
717 North 13th Avenue. Mr. Striklin died on May 30, 1954 and Mrs. Annie C. and her son, 
Tom Stricklin took over the operation of the business. They presently operate five trucks 
and employ eight people and deliver ready-mixed concrete, concrete steps and septic tanks 
over the Laurel trade area. Their ready-mix concrete has been used to help build a greater 
Laurel. Their concrete has been used to build Laurel Streets, curbs and gutters. Stricklin 
Steps are pre-cast and eliminate worry and bother of building forms and worring about ter- 
“mites. Ready-mixed concrete has contributed greatly to Laurel’s residential growth. Con- 


crete home foundations, garage floors, porches, car ports and drive-ways to mention a few. 








FOUNDER: C. H. BUSH 


Presently living — Will be 91 years of age in September, 1957 


Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Bush founded Bush Dairy in 1896. Their first 
cows were direct decendants of the first Jersey Cow brought to Jones 
County in the 1880’s by Wayne C. Welbon. This cow was from the Miss. 
A. & M. Herd. When Elizabeth and C. H. Bush married, this cow had 
produced five off-springs, which were the original Bush Dairy Herd. They 
first sold buttermilk and butter in 1896 to the Eastman Gardiner logging 
viliage. 


Bush Dairy has grown steadily since that day in 1896 with a start 
of 5 cows and 360 acres to the present herd of over 300 head of Mississippi’s 
finest milk cows. Their present milk business covers 11% of the State’s 
area and consists of 5% of the State’s milk and ice cream sales. This 
business is still located on the original 360 acres that has now grown to 
over 1700 acres. Bush Dairy now employs 80 people full time and buys 
milk from over 100 farmers. Their milk purchases and labor wages run 
over a million dollars per year, contributing greatly to the economic pros- 
perity of Jones County. Bush Dairy is presently owned, managed, and 
operated by A. A. Bush, D. D. Bush, C. N. Bush, W. W. Bush, and D. D. 
Bush’s son, M. L. Bush, who are all striving to give our community the 
finest in dairy foods. 


They cordially invite you to come see their operations. 


REMEMBER. ...IF IT’S BUSH’S...IT’S BETTER! 
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Across from Turner’s little grocery John Holi- 
field now operated the grist mill and gin built with 
so much pride by Uncle Mattie Bush. “He did not 
gin much cotton,’ wrote Mr. Turner in his reminis- 
cences, “on acount of no one raising very much. The 
farms around Laurel consisted in those days of only 
five or six acres in cultivation.” 


Stores were beginning to mushrcom in Laurel, 
for there had been an economic revolution. East- 
man-Gardiner abolished the old brass checks. Im- 
mediately the mill’s economic stranglehold on vil- 
lage life relaxed. Mill hands were paid in cash. 
And one fortunate by-product of the panic of i893 
was that when the skies finally cleared, each mill- 
hand emerged with a neat little bank account of 
back-wages credited to him. They were cncouraged 
to save money, buy property and settle down. Sa- 
loons still flourished, but they no longer swallowed 
up all wages after grocery bills were paid. Log- 
men out in the camp and laborers in the saw and 
planing mills, abetted by their wives and some enter- 
prising traveling drummer, suddenly acquired an 
ambition to own a piano, just as twenty-five years 
later they would begin to covet automobiles. Every 
family started buying a piano on the :mstallment 
plan, and once that was paid for, having acquired 
the installment habit, looked around for other graces 
of civilization. 


The large mill-pond drained the marsh en the 
southwestern edge of town, but sanitation still left 
much to be desired, and maiaria was still perennial. 
In 1898 there was an outbreak of smallpox. But this 
time, unlike the almost Oriental ratalism of the prev- 
ious decade toward epidemics, the town was organiz- 





The City’s first Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 


They paused for 


the “Drink That Refreshes” in 1912. 
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AN EARLY BAND 


Laurel has always loved music. Prof. Harry Villain did 
much in the ‘20’s to train young musicians. 


ed to meet the challenge. An ordinance was passed 
making vaccination compulsory, and two_ pest 
houses were built out at Hickory Grove. The doctor 
paid by the city $10 a day to remain at the pest- 
houses reported thirteen cases in June. 


Plagues like smallpox were in those days too 
much a matter of course to stop the influx of new 
residents, seeking jobs in the expanding mill or 
anxious to venture a little ingenuity and capital in 
catering to the growing needs of millhands and log- 
ging families. In the four years from 1896 to 1909 
the population more than doubled, from 1220 to 
3193; and so in April, 1901, Laurel officially progress- 
ed from town to city. 


Contributing substantially to this growth in 
population, but even more to the character of Laurel, 
were the families who came down from Iowa in 
the wake of the Gardiners and Eastmans—Bonney, 
McCormick, Wisner, Rumble, Beers, Rogers, etc.— 
families which soon became of the fabric of 
community life. Immediately Laurel began to take 
on the cosmopolitan quality which distinguishes her 
from other Mississippi cities. Later lumber con- 
cerns, industries, oil companies would repeat this 
infusion of outside blood, readily assimilated since 
Laurel thus early learned to welcome and amalga- 
mate. In such a new town the “natives” were from 
other parts of the State and South, and even the 
schoolchildren at this time only a tenth Laurel-born. 
The midwestern newcomers were more than match- 
ed in number by people moving in from Jasper and 
Covington and Wayne — McRaes, McCallums, 
Welches, etc—and gradually from the Delta and 
north Mississippi. In this fortunate blending the 
languid tempo of Southern life became brisk with- 
out becoming brusque, while the Yankees speedily 
took on more than southern coloration—they be- 
came proudly, sometimes fiercely, Mississippian. 
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GAS GROW TOGETHER 


There’s romance in the story of change from 
old fashioned drudgery to modern, work-saving 
gas service. 


Many of us can easily remember the days of 
chopping kindling and getting the old stove started 
every morning. All of that began coming to an 
end for Laurel folks back in the ’30’s. 























Gas Service Expanded Nearly Ten Fold 


United Gas purchased the Laurel gas system in 
1935 when the city had a population of 18,017 and 
only 991 gas customers were being served in a small 
down-town area. In the last 22 years, United Gas 
has expanded service in Laurel nearly 10-fold and 
is now serving over 9,000 customers. In that same 
time, the city population has increased to over 
30,000. 


Of course, the first major use of gas was in the 
homes of Laurel, where automatic gas water heat- 
ers, ranges and convenient comfort heating equip- 
men replaced the old work-making stoves, heaters 
and hot water boilers. And the progress in gas 
appliance and uses since then has been continuous 


LAUREL AND NATURAL 







gas flame. Yet that Dens 

gas refrigerator and the col 
tioning system. Gas clothes” r | 
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Attraction for Industry 


In addition to its use in the homes of Laurel, 
gas is behind the scenes in many commercial, busi- 
ness and factory operations. In fact, gas is a major 
attraction for industry. Adequate, dependable sup- 
plies of natural gas at competitive prices are a 
must for most modern industry. For 18 years Unit- 
ed Gas has sponsored a long-range program to fur- 
ther the industrial development of the entire Gulf 
South, which includes the Laurel area. As a part 
of this program, the Company’s national advertising 
stresses the advantages which industry can enjoy 
in this region—and naturally a leading advantage 
is natural gas! 


Good Citizenship 


United Gas and its employees endeavor to work 
by the principles of good citizenship and take part 
in all things designed for the civic, economic, and 
cultural betterment of the communities in which 
they dwell. Like Jimmie Jones, Laurel District 
Manager, virtually all employees have been recruit- 
ed from the Gulf South. They are proud of their 
cities and towns, and are helping to make United 
Gas a good citizen of every community it serves. 
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ll he could stomach 
g beef, watery beans and 
S. prs at that moment there was 
two tables away, a2 woman jumped to 
with a stifled sound, an agonized squak split 
© e air. As he watched, half exasperated, half amus- 
+ ed, a Negro waiter wildly flailing a napkin chased a 
couple of hens from under the table and out of the 
dining room. Though February was almost over, 
the day was mild and half the windows wide. Hard- 
ly conscious of his habitual gesture, the drummer 
waved away the flies, always more punctual than 
the food at the Laurel Hotel. Thank God it was 
too early for mosquitoes. 
















Sadly deficient in cuisine, this hotel was none- 
theless the pride of the city, boasting 30 guest rooms, 
a staff of 10, and all the latest 1902 conveniences—a 
vast improvement over the flimsy boarding house 
where he stayed on his first visit to Laurel six years 
earlier. 
fided at dinner that he was already planning to add 
20 guest rooms and expand the seating capacity of 
his dining room to 75. 


Stepping through a door, like the windows in- 
nocent of screen, the drummer picked his teeth while 
idly watching the commotion at the City Hall just 
down the street opposite the station, then settled in- 
to a rocking chair on the long front veranda and 
took up what he thought was a magazine, until he 
noticed on the cover a banner headline announcing 
ILLUSTRATED INDUSTRIAL EDITION, The Lau- 
rel Chronicle, “A Record of Rapid Commercial De- 
velopment.” It was a special edition of Laurel’s first 
newspaper got out by W. L. Pryor and A. W. Noble 
to celebrate the astonishing transformation of the 
past few years. 


The Laurel Hotel was not the only innovation. 
He had noticed some new buildings across the tracks 
when he got off the train just before dinner, but 
he was hardly prepared for all this. Since his last 
trip only six years ago the little city had acquired 
two new railroads, two banks, seven new industries, 
a waterworks, electric light plant, ice factory, half 
a dozen stores, a Y.M.C.A.; built six new churches; 
replaced one school and established four others. De- 
spite his metropolitan sophistication, the Birming- 
ham drummer whistled softly. Such phenomenal 
growth meant more customers, more business. He 
began to read with concentration. 


And Mr. Floyd, the proprietor, had con-. 
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The Pride of the Town—Laurel Fire Ppenereen 1913 
Frank Bonny, Chief. on Horse. 


Now, instead of one, there were three railroads. 
For two years the Gulf & Ship Island had been run- 
ning trains into Laurel, giving her a direct line tc 
Gulfport and freight and passenger connections at 
Saratoga with the Illinois Central Railroad between 
Chicago and New Orleans. And a few blocks east of 
tne Hotel the Mobile, Jackson and Kansas City had 
already laid track a hundred miles south and nearly 
to Newton on the north. At long last Laurel would 
have direct rail connection with Jones County’s first 
market, Mobile. (How Uncle Mattie Bush would 
enjoy his first train ride, remembering one hundred 
twenty miles by oxcart only twenty-five years 
earlier!) 


In 1902 the little renovated City Hall down the 
street was a hive of civic projects. It now housed a 
stable and experienced administration, composed of 
a Mayor, L. Stainton, and five Aldermen: Francis 
Lampe, P. S. Gardiner, J. H. Cooke, T. J. Dunagin, 
and M. P. (Uncle Mattie) Bush. 


Improved city finances and the sudden rise of 
educable children to 713 Whites and 312 Negroes 
hed made expansion of schools imperative. The 
ground floor beneath the Masonic Lodge, such an 
achievement seven years ago with Eastman-Gar- 
diner’s gift of $600, had been replaced (1899) by a 
brick structure on Fifth Street known as Central 
School; “a marvel of beauty and convenience,’ it 
had cost $6,500 to build and $3,000 to equip. 


The City had also issued $1500 in bonds two 
years earlier, purchased an old church on the east 
side of town and made it over into the Irwin Rus- 
sell School for Whites. To continue the decentraliza- 
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Prentiss School (first frame versi 
west Laurel, and another frame building in 









ston. From Kingston you could now walk without : 


muddying your feet to the main part of town on a 
mile-long wooden sidewalk! The year before the 
first high school class was proudly graduated; it 
consisted of two members, Jesse Coates and Maud 
Carroll, daughter of Laurel’s first school-teacher and 
step-daughter of W. D. Turner. Nor were the Ne- 
groes in those days of unequal facilities entirely neg- 
lected; the Negro Odd Fellows Hall had been rented 
for their school, and a picture of the Negro Prin- 
cipal, Brown, adorned the page devoted to “Pro- 
gressive Colored Citizens.” Such a school system 
deserved a Superintendent, and J. J. Consley had 
been the first so designated. 


As for churches, the Baptists had out-grown 
their second church east of the Railroad, and moved 
to new quarters way out near the edge of town on 
Fifth Street facing Short Seventh Avenue. This, 
their second on this same lot, was a splendid affair 
with soaring steeple and double entrance stairs 
sweeping grandly from street to second floor. There 
were now three Methodist churches—Main Street 
(where the Post Office now is), Fifth Avenue, and 





HODES RENE Uihesel 


Hotel Pinehurst was built as a community proj- 
ect and opened early in 1914. The original building 
consisted of 106 rooms in addition to the large din- 
ing room, the ladies’ parlor on the second floor, the 
private dining room and several offices and stores. 
It was a popular stopping place for “Drumers” and 
soon proved to be inadequate in size. An addition 
of twenty-four rooms was built and opened in 1924. 

Mr. T. B. Horton has owned and operated the 
Hotel most of the time since its opening, but leased 
the operation to Arthur F. Landstreet and associates 
in 1939. Mr. Landstreet refurnished the entire Hotel 
and installed the present Coffee Shop. 

R. H. Halbert, the present operator bought the 
lease, furnishing and equipment from Mr. Landstreet, 
effective April 1, 1953. 


An improvement program was set in motion im- 


mediately. The Lobby was panneled, entirely re- 
furnished, a TV set was installed and the registra- 
tion Desk moved to a more convenient place. The 
Green Room was completely redecorated, the floor 
covered with a soft carpet, new chairs replacing the 
old ones, making this room the most popular one 
for banquets for groups of 25 to 75 guests. A new 
elevator was installed. Most of the guest rooms 
were redecorated and 100 of them were air condi- 
tioned. A modern laundry was installed and im- 
provements are going on continuously throughout 
the house, dining rooms and kitchen. 

The food department is under the capable manage- 
ment of Mr. Ralph Keller, who is assisted by Mrs. 
Keller. Cur Coffee Shop is one of the most popular 
eating places in the state. Mr. and Mrs. Keller are 
natives of Switzerland. 
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acteristic that thes corner aie fo: 
Church was given by an Episcopalian (Sil as 
ner). Not yet (until 1908) was there a synago: 
people of the Jewish faith began settling here 
1900, and by 1902 there were enough members t 
form a minion (ten male members over the age of 
thirteen). 


For non-sectarian recreation and fellowship a 
Y.M.C.A. had been organized, with W. B. Rogers as 
President, J. B. Bridges as Recording Secretary, and 
A. T. J. Wallace, Treasurer. Its quarters were over 
the Bank of Laurel. 


This Bank of Laurel, the older by a year (1899) 
of two, was housed on the ground floor of a fine 
new brick building erected on the site of the old 
Kamper Mill at the corner of Central Avenue and 
Front Street, a building which later was taken over 
entirely by the Y.M.C.A., later still by the Coca- 
Cola Bottling Company. It was demolished in 1956. 
In 1903 this banking institution would change from 
a State to a National Bank and be re-christened the 
First National Bank of Laurel. The second, the 
People’s Bank, established in 1900, had just moved 
into a palatial structure of pressed brick at the cor- 
ner of Oak and Magnolia, completely remodeled by 
Dr. L. O. Embrey only a few years ago. It would 
become the Laurel National Bank, and finally in 
1905 the Commercial Bank and Trust Company. 


Banks were sorely needed not only for expand- 
ing operations of Eastman-Gardiner, but also for 
the first fruits of diversified industry. The Chron- 
icle Editor was a little sanguine in claiming that 
“new industries are being established almost month- 
ly,” but the record was startling. The year before 
(1901) the Mississippi Knitting Mills were establish- 
ed, with a capacity of 125 dozen socks and stockings 
a day and forty-five employees paid on the piece 
system. This failed. But this same year the Laurel 
Cotton Mill, capitalized at $250,000, began opera- 
tions; this mill operated for many years and closed 
in 1955. The Laurel Oil & Fertilizer Company was 
organized in 1900 with capital stock of $50,000. In 
1901 the Lindsey Wagon Company, capitalized at 
$50,000, built a factory and sawmill on eight and one 
half acres adjoining Kingston Lumber Company. 


a ead 
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W. D. Turner had abandoned his premature little 
brickyard back in 1894-5, but the Laurel Brick & 
Tile Company, with $25,000 capital, took its place 


in 1901, and the effects were noticeable all over 


town. Permanence was now taken for granted and 
architectural distinction demanded. 


Beginning at the People’s Bank, a solid front of 
brick two-story buildings stretched south to Central 
Avenue; with some face-lifting, these are the same 
today. Along here already established were Frank 
Gardiner Hardware Store and the Laurel Furniture 
Company, with Frank Gardner as President, J. E. 
Trest and W. R. Moore partners, and upstairs the 
palatial quarters of the Laurel Social Club, ancestor 
of the Country Club. General mercantile establish- 
ments—all brick—led the field: N. P. Welborn, 
O’Ferrall, Dunagin and Whitaker, Central Com- 
merce, Travis and Abney, Laurel Mercantile. The 
Laurel Mercantile building is clearly recognizable 
as present-day Carter-Heide. This firm boasted that 
it purchased over half of the cotton brought into 
Laurel by wagon; and of course silently prayed that 
the purchase money would be spent at once on a 
wide display of up-to-the-minute merchandise which 
the store carried, including coffins, caskets and other 
funeral appurtenances. 


The Birmingham drummer noticed among ad- 
vertisements in his 1902 Chronicle that he had a 
choice of three Drug Stores—Sheppard’s, Mississippi 
Drug Store in the People’s Bank Building, and new- 
ly opened Wallace Drug Company on the northeast 
corner of Central Avenue and Magnolia Street. He 
also saw on the professional page that he had a 
choice of nine attorneys, six doctors, two dentists. 
And if the finest ready-made suits at Heidelberg’s 
Gent’s Furnishings did not meet his standard, P. 
Lefkowitz and Nathan Weinberger, merchant tailors 
moved down from Meridian, would make him a suit 
for $15 and pants for $4. 


After all, mused the drummer, was Birmingham 
moving at a faster clip? 


VI. 


The transformation in the logging camps was 
equally great. It must not be forgotten that a lum- 
ber town prospers only when its source of supply 
prospers. One of Laurel’s newest industries—the 
Lindsey Wagon Factory—underscores a truth these 
lumbermen knew well: the most modern sawmill 
will operate in the red unless logs come in precisely 
as they are needed, faster and faster as the mill’s 
capacity grows. Kamper’s failure lay mainly in 
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the woods. And few things expedited the mechanics 
of getting logs to the railroad more at this period 
than the Lindsey wagon. 


At the end of the century the Lindseys operated 
a small family sawmill in the little village of San- 
dersville, ten miles northeast of Laurel. On his 
countless trips out into the woods and swamps, John 
Lindsey had noticed how much time was consumed 
pulling logs in from gullies and streams with oxen 
and ordinary wagons, which had a disconcerting 
way of side-slipping or overturning on uneven 
ground. Who knows whence comes an inventive 
idea? Often the inventor himself cannot remem- 
ber. One legend is that while he was pondering 
this serious problem John Lindsey happened to pass 
a little cabin. In the yard a child was playing with 
a home-made toy wagon, which caught his eye be- 
cause, instead of four, it had eight spool wheels. 


However that may be, John Lindsey began ex- 
perimenting on the theory that eight wheels would 
not only give better weight distribution and more 
traction, but would also make possible a flexible 
body in several sections instead of one piece. Think- 
ing even better with hands than head, he promptly 
built a wagon on this model. As he hoped, the 
flexible truck was well adapted to uneven grades, 





SOUTHLAND IS PROUD TO BE 
A NEIGHBOR OF LAUREL 


We hope you feel as we do about being 
neighbors. Our Sandersville refinery 
has been a part of the Laurel commun- 
ity for many years now, and this as- 
sociation has helped us greatly in pio- 
neering Mississippi’s oil refining indus- 
try. We hope we can best express our 
appreciation by striving for an even 
closer association in the years to come. 
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DAPSCO, INC. has been serving the Southeast with 
any type oil field work, from 0’ to 20,000’, for 


eleven years this month of May, 1957. 


“Qur Future Depends on God and Mississippi’ 
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reasing the draught 40%. It worked so well, 
in fact, that he took out a patent in 1899 and in- 
terested his brother Sam in setting up a little shop 
where they began to turn out one wagon a month. 


Sam Lindsey invested $2500 in better equipment 


so that they could step up production to 25 a 


month, and shortly after organized the firm of S. 
W. Lindsey & Company, with capital of $10,000. 


John Lindsey sold his patent outright to his 
brother and proceeded to another invention, the 
Lindsey Log Skinner. 


The new mill had hardly got under way when 
disastrous fire destroyed it completely. But S. W. 
Lindsey was a shrewd business man with remark- 
able foresight. He capitalized on this initial disaster 
by rounding up $50,000, moving in to Laurel and 
organizing The Lindsey Wagon Company in 1901. 
Within six months 450 of the new eight-wheel wag- 
ons were in logging operations throughout South 
Mississippi. (Chronicle). They were a Godsend 
especially with hardwood, which grows in swamps 
and lowlands. 


And so, just as standard-guage steel track re- 
places Kamper’s old pole roads, the new flexible 
log-wagons replaced the primitive wagons deep in 
the gullied woods. But these improvements were 
only half the battle for more efficient production. 


The human element demanded attention, too; 
for naturally the more living conditions and amen- 
ities progressed in Laurel, the more primitive and 
undesirable seemed the bachelor logging camps. In 
1902 there were over 300 men working out in the 
woods. (Chronicle). Absenteeism and “slow-downs” 
worthy of Socialist Britain had long been a plague. 
It was popularly said that three crews were needed 
in the woods—one going, one coming, and the third 
more or less on the job. (H. Gibbons). 


The ingenious and humane solution was to en- 
courage wives and children to live in the logging 
camps. Everything was simply put on wheels. Port- 
able houses which could be loaded entirely on a 
freight car were devised, with boarding cars for 
single men. There was a commisary and camp drug 
store and little chapel—all on wheels. A renovated 
coach was turned into a school. Soon after the Y. 
M. C. A. was organized in Laurel a branch was 
established in a box-car at the logging camp. So 
far as possible all amenities of town life were re- 
produced in the woods in such fashion that when the 
camp had to move on to a new timber stand all that 
was required was to hitch up several engines and 
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haul the whole village to its new location. (A Brief 
History, Leader, Dec. 1928). 


Within a few years the logging camps had de- 
veloped such civic pride that a favorite sight-seeing 
diversion for out-of-town guests in Laurel was a 
tour of the woods-villages. Mrs. George Gardiner 
and later Mrs. Frank Gilchrist, became famous for 
their Christmas parties at the Eastman-Gardiner and 
Gilchrist-Fordney Camps. A select group of guests 
would climb aboard the caboose of a logging train, 
with a mountain of toys for the children, knowing 
that a wonderful spread prepared with pride and 
skill by the loggers’ wives would reward them at 
camp. 


After 1906 Eastman, Gardiner & Company was 
no longer the only big lumber company in Laurel. 
Gilchrist-Fordney that year bought the old dilapi- 
dated Kingston mill from a Mr. Jackson, who had 
taken it over from Louin (Lewin) some years earlier. 
This was the second mill, it will be remembered, 
originally built by Kamper and Louin in the eighties; 
it had fallen to Louin’s share when they dissolved 
partnership, but Louin went bankrupt. Like East- 
man-Gardiner, Gilchrist-Fordney had to rebuild 
from the ground up, and through this mill was moved 
out to Gilchrist, Oregon, sixteen years ago, several 
of the spacious old boarding houses built for mill- 
hands remain on upper First Avenue. The mill site 
is now occupied by the Woodall Plant and Norris 
Manufacturing Company. 


Both Eastman-Gardiner and Gilchrist-Fordnev 
were constantly reaching out into neighboring coun- 
ties for more timber, but Laurel, with her three rail- 
roads, her supply and finance facilities, her residen- 
tial attraction, remained the processing center. As 
early as 1902 a group of lumbermen in Wausau, Wis- 
consin, had bought up large timber lands in Jasper 
and Smith Counties, but not until 1911 did Wausau 
Southern Lumber Company construct its mill in 
south Laurel. Three years later Marathon Lumber 
Company built a mammoth mill in Kingston, north 
of Gilchrist-Fordney. And so by 1914 Laurel’s four 
great lumber mills were providentially ready to sup- 
ply the vast new demand for lumber caused by the 
First World War. 


AWE 


The new-comers from Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin 
brought to Laurel by these three new lumber con- 
cerns had much less trouble adapting themselves 
than the Iowa groun fifteen to twenty years earlier. 
Not only did they find a pool of semi-skilled labor 
in Jones County and a flourishing small city thor- 
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but there were also many amenities of life. i 
lights, telephones, ice, running water, etc.) i had 
been conspicously absent in the early nineties. True, 
streets were unpaved until 1913, and it was a com- 
mon sight in rainy weather to see as many as six 
ox-carts loaded with cotton struggling in the mire 
in front of Hicks Mercantile Company (formerly 
Laurel Mercantile, now Carter-Heide), the busiest 
corner in town. And, though the city was ably run 
and law enforcement a principal item on the munic- 
ipal budget, still the tendency to take the law in one’s 
own hands persisted from frontier days of Musgrove 
and Cowley in the eighties. 


If a red-blooded man disapproved of the law’s 
solution, often he either did not wait for it or walk- 
ed away from it. The Laurel Chronicle ennounced 
on May 29, 1913, that “‘Skinny’ Turner is missing 
from his accustomed haunts.” We read on to learn 
that our old friend W. D. Turner, now proprietor of 
the Turner Hotel—-he had been in turn sawyer, brick- 
mason, sewing machine salesman, grocer, town mar- 
shal—had walked out on Mrs. Turner because she 
had sued for divorce and was demanding alimony. 
Surely an infringement of male prerogatives! Also 
we find that the tradition of Matt Musgrove con- 





97 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS IN LAUREL, MISS. 
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Each decade's in pa fl 
shocker. Until 1930. this w 
sionelle, two of whic n 
families. The first o bee occurred : 
light right down town on the vacant lot wh = 
Commercial Bank now stands; it was especially 
poignant since the father of the murdered man was” a 
Chief of Police and had to make the arrest. Both 
defendants were exonerated on grounds of self- 
defense. The thirties crime was a tragic case of ma- 
tricide invovling insanity; its lurid details made 
headlines all over the United States. The forties 
crime was a variation; this particularly brutal rape 
of a Laurel house-wife by a Negro was unhappily 
taken up by Communists, wildly distorted despite a 
meticulous F. B. I. investigation, and spread all over 
the world as the Case of Willie McGee. 














People from Stringer and Bay Springs had lived 
to eat their words of scorn about the malarial vil- 
lage in the gallberry flat; they now came to Laurel 
to shop and marvel, and also to attend court. For 
the recent tug-of-war between staid Ellisville’s orig- 
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inal right of possession and lusty, ambitious young 
Laurel’s metropolitan achievement had been settled 
in the legislature, largely through the good offices 
of Henry Hilbun, by a compromise. Both would 
henceforth be county seats. Consequently, dupli- 
cate handsome courthouses went up simultaneously 
in Ellisville and Laurel in 1906-7; and in 1912 dupli- 
cate Confederate monuments were placed on the 
Courthouse lawns. The new Courthouse, besides be- 
ing the architectural pride of the city, was the scene 
of many a gripping trial and forum of many a visit- 
ing lecturer sponsored by the Progress Club. There 
the distinguished absentee partner of Gilchrist- 
Fordney, Republican Congressman from Michigan 
Joe Fordney, at rare intervals brought Laurel news 
from Washington and his views on national affairs. 


But what most struck Mrs. Gilchrist and other 
wives among the new Yankee arrivals in the train of 
Gilchrist-Fordney, Wausau Southern, and Marathon, 
was the easy democracy of this southern industrial 
city. Mrs. Gilchrist was at first amazed and amused, 
when she attended town balls, to find herself being 
lifted bodily from the buggy to avoid the mud, and 
afterwards dancing with the barber, the mailman, 
the mill-foreman, as well as the dashing young bach- 
elors of the Tallahoma Club, who themselves, it 
transpired, were working as clerks in mills, banks, 
and stores. Every man worked in Laurel, mill- 
owners hardest of all. And everybody relaxed to- 
gether in contagious amity. 


This was the heyday of the Tallahoma Club, 
which had quarters over Frank Gardner Hardware 
Company. Industrious businessmen became gay 
blades after office hours, and no subsequent young 
generation in Laurel has ever cut such a gallant 
swathe as T. Webber Wilson, the silver-tongued at- 
torney, Tom Hicks, T. W. Yates, Bob Morehead, 
Charlie Green, and a little later, John and Murray 
Bissell, Alfred Glassow. Automobiles were still lim- 
ited to two or three electrics creeping around at ten 
miles an hour on ladies’ calls. Man’s delight was 
still the horse, and each of these bachelors either 
owned or hired a couple of spanking carriage horses 
to drive the young lady school teachers, the mill- 
owners daughters, northern female visitors, to Ellis- 
ville; or squire them to Tallahoma dances, which 
were as lively as they were democratic. But there 
was elegance, too; and the arbiter elgantiarum of 
those days was Nathan Weinberger, the merchant 
tailor, a superb dancer and a natural gentleman of 
graceful poise and old-world courtesy. Years later, 
when the Country Club opened a new world of 
suburban sophistication, Mr. Weinberger, still im- 
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peccable in dress and manner, until the day he died 
presided unofficially at balls. 


Nor did the new Yankee influx find Laurel a 
Sahara of the Beaux Arts. When we look back over 
those vital years (1902-1918) we realize that this 
was Laurel’s Golden Age. While opportunities are 
now much greater and more varied, Laurel was then 


‘far more intensely alive culturally; without undue 


solemnity but with earnestness, everybody was eager 
to participate in music, the theater, literature, world 
affairs. Of course all over the United States it was 
the day of Chautauqua. 


Chautauqua lectures were held frequently in a 
tent where Yates Avenue now cuts through, alternat- 
ing with revivals by Billy Sunday and Gypsy Smith, 
more decorous but hardly more vigorous than Mrs. 
Snell’s gospel campaigns during the nineties. For 
all this dancing and card playing and pursuit of pro- 
fane learning did not escape pulpit notice. Offend- 
ers were denounced by name on Sundays in thunder- 
ous language straight from the Old Testament Proph- 
ets. And dark rumors abounded. When on the eve 
of the First World War, the Superintendent of 
Schools hired the Misses Kaiser, two Lutheran teach- 
ers from Lynchburg, he was privately upbraided for 
importing Mormons from Germany. 


In all this intellectual ferment the coming gen- 
eration was not neglected. The school system had 
been metamorphosed. In 1907 R. H. Watkins, a 
young superintendent of Bristol, Tennessee, was of- 
fered headship of Laurel Schools. He was a progres- 
sive educator and he loved children. Still, his de- 
velopment of Laurel’s schools during the next forty 
years would have been impossible without the un- 
swerving support of Laurel industry and a remark- 
able series of School Boards, whose names are a 
roster of outstanding leaders in the community over 
the years. Laurel wanted and got the best school 
system in the State and one of the best in the South. 
Watkins had been here only a year when Silas 
Gardiner sent him for the summer to study latest 
educational methods at the University of Chicago, 
afterwards establishing a private fund (continued by 
George Gardiner) for other teachers to go there. 
One immediate result was the early affiliation of 
this High School with the University of Chicago, 
which accepted credits without examination as early 
as 1912, 


Women’s Clubs played a large part in Laurel’s 
spiritual and cultural renaissance—the Progress Club 
and the Argus Club organized in 1905, the Joie de 
Vie in 1907. In 1911 Mrs. Frank Gilchrist, Mrs. W. 





Laurel Paint g Clas Co. | 


Laurel Paint & Glass Company was 
founded by W. W. (Woody) Barham 
on July 1, 1946. We started out with 
three employees and one truck. Today 
we have eight employees, three trucks 
and three cars. We have expanded our 
operation to complete store moderniza- 
tion, carry a complete stock of building 
specialty products and travel a radius 
of approximately 50 miles of Laurel 


regularly. 


Leader Motor Company 


Leader Motor Company was founded 
by Mr. M. T. Ford in 1954. Mr. Ford 
has been in the automobile business for 
over 30 years. He started out in Laurel 
in 1922 and was a salesman here for 
twelve years. After this he went to 
Waynesboro and later to Gulfport. He 
is now back home and is the authoriz- 
ed Dodge and Plymouth Dealer for this 


area. He employs about 15 people. 


Mr. Ford has been married for 31 years 


and has two boys, ages 25 and 14. 
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ment. Mrs. George Gardiner, as soon as sh 
into the spacious house on Fifth Avenue at "ne aoe, 
of the century, inaugurated a series of Sunday soirees, ir 
for which everybody dressed to the nines and pre- « 
pared to shed and absorb sweetness and light. 


The Tallahoma Club was a cultural as well as 
social center. It was there that the Laurel Music 
Club gave its concerts, presenting several times be- 
tween 1908-1912 that great Laurel favorite, baritone 
Cecil Fanning; also violinist Albert Spaulding, pian- 
ist Olga Samaroff, first wife of Leopold Stokowski, 
and a dozen other fine musicians. The Olga Sama- 
roff concert remains an especially cherished memory | 
to us who were young then, for children solemnly 
attended. Since the Tallahoma Club was being reno- 
vated, this concert was held downstairs in the new 
annex of the Presbyterian Church. The room was 
packed. Suddenly at the height of a spirited fortis- 
simo Olga came down with a crashing chord. There 
was a weird twanging report. Eight strings on 
the concert grand had snapped. 


Never since those days has Laurel had so much 
theater. There was a regular summer theater, call- 
ed the Airdrome, where Yates Avenue now runs, 
and traveling stock companies changed programs 
there twice a week. In January, 1913, we find ad- 
vertised in the newspaper: “Wood-Ray Stock Co., 
in repertoire of new comedies and dramas and high 
class vaudeville. Prices, 10, 20, and 30 cents.” Two 
well-loved citizens, Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Blethen, orig- 
inally came to Laurel with one of these traveling 
shows. They liked the town so well that they stay- 
ed here when the troup moved on, and in time Mr. 
Blethen established Laurel’s earliest Movie, the Bi- 
jou (its later rival was the Lomo), where admission 
was 5 cents for children, adults 10 cents. 


Besides these professional shows, long before the 
Little Theater Movement swept the country, Laurel 
had its amateur players. A performance of “The 
Mikado” in 1916, starring Olivia Sharborough Fitz- 
patrick, Reese Fitzpatrick, and Dr. C. P. Clarke, 
besides its musical success, achieved a macabre fame 
when Mr. Fitzpatrick, after prophesying his own 





demise in Gilbert’s libretto on opening night, went 
out promptly next day with Gilchrist-Fordney’s pay- 
roll and was killed in Laurel’s most notorious rob- 
bery. 


VIII. 


The new Negro porter hurrying through the 
rear door almost sent the white-coated waiter spraw]l- 
ing. “Hey you—.” Recognizing him, the waiter 
broke out a broad grin. “Hi Theodoah. How’s you- 
all?” 


“Aint in no trouble. Sorry I done made you 
spill dat cawfee, Henry.” 


“Cawfee!” exploded Henry. “Boy, wait ’til you 
taste dis heah cawfee—made outa okry seeds, beans, 
corn, an’ lawd knows what-all.” (Mrs. P. S. Gardiner 
letter to Mrs. Hench). 


“You mean the Pinehurst Hotel caint affohd 
propah cawfee, Henry?” 


‘Naw, taint de hotel. Dis heah is some crazy 
white folks’ doin’s. De Commuhshul Club is havin’ 
a big made-in-Missippi dinner tonight, fixed by de 
‘piscopal ladies and served by all dese head Missippi 
maids.” He waved toward two trim young ladies 
dressed in cotton to the ankles. 


Through a suddenly opened door came a ringing 
voice: “ ... people in Jones County are better off 
than ever before. We are growing in Jones County 
about fifty percent of the cotton we did before the 
advent of the boll weevil and about one third of the 
acreage is used in... ” (Laurel Leader, Nov. 4, 1914). 


‘“Da’s Mistuh Frank Wisner talkin’. Mistuh 
Henry Hilbun gonna speak. Mistah Stewart Jones 
is presidin’, and evuhbody’s heah, all de preachers 
in town, all de big lumber people, evuhbody. I sho’ 
‘nough is plumb wo’ out.” He looked up and sud- 
denly changed his tone, “Yassuh?” 


A man with slightly graying hair was peering 
through the door into the big dining room. A Dis- 
trict Sales-manager from Birmingham, he had wheed- 
led the management into giving him a room, though 
the new Pinehurst Hotel was not yet officially open, 
this Civic Banquet being the baptism of its dining 
room. 


Letting the door shut, the sales-manager nodded 
gravely to the Negroes, tucked his copy of the Laurel 
Daily Leader for November 3, 1914, under his arm 
and, finding the elevator not yet working, slowly 
climbed to the fourth floor of what to Jones County 
was the new skyscraper hotel. With 100 rooms 100 
private baths! 


W. E. Howard Supply Co. 


FOUNDERS — W. E. Howard, Sr. 
LOCATION — 127-131 Magnolia Street 


The W. E. Howard Supply Co. was founded 
in 1934 by W. E. Howard, Sr., who came to 
Laurel shortly after its founding. Before start- 
ing this business, he was associated with Lind- 
sey Wagon Co., the lumber business and then 
the furniture business. At his death he had 
many interest among which he was Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co. After his death in 1953, the business 
was carried on by his wife and son, W. E. 
Howard, Jr. The W. E. Howard Supply Co. 
is one of the most modern and complete hard- 
ware stores in the state of Mississippi. Mrs. 
W. E. Howard, Sr. and W. E. Howard, Jr.,:in- 
vite everyone in the Laurel trade territory to 
come by and visit this modern store. Em- 
ployees are Mr. Walter H. Jenkins, Mgr., hard- 
ware and building supplies; Mr. Dean Mat- 
thews, Salesman; Miss Joyce Parrish, Office 
Mer.; Mr. Ben Jones, Truck Driver. 


G. B. “Boots Smith, Inc. 


FOUNDERS—G. B. “Boots” Smith and 
Grady Chance 


LOCATION—Highway 84 East of Laurel 


We are engaged in oil field and heavy 
hauling in 8 states—Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico. Our prin- 
cipal business is moving oil field equip- 
ment—rig, heavy machinery, etc. 


We are one of the young businesses in 
Laurel, but we hope to remain a long 
time and aid in building Laurel’s .fu- 
ture. 
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stood for a few minutes staring. out eRe 


dow at the impressive new City Hall across the new- ~ ‘ 


ly paved street, thinking of all the Laurels he had 


known since as a drummer he first came here in 1896. 


Northward he could see under the street lights the 
proud new Methodist Church (1914), and across the 
street next to the City Hall the classic Courthouse, 
and beyond the High School (present Gulf Oil Build- 
ing). To his right, as he turned to look down Oak 
Street, he could just glimpse the excavation being 
started for the new Post Office. 


After his business round, rather than take in a 
movie at the Bijou, he had walked through the new 
residential district way out Sixth Avenue beyond 
the R. W. Jones and Frank Gilchrist homes just out- 
side town on the hill. Sixth Avenue was rapidly 
building up as far as Eighth Street and was lined 
with neat saplings. People were just beginning to 
realize that Laurel, which now extends past 30th 
Street, would grow north of Eighth Street, where the 
original plan had been to dead-end Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues. When he had walked along muddy Fifth 
Avenue in 1902 the fine mansions of George Gardiner 










(1908), the general ee a fon ire and a 
In 1914 Laurel was in the midst of shothent DI i 


tol: 
ing boom equal to that of 1900-1902, which he re- 
membered so well. 


Street cars had been introduced in 1912 and ex- % 
tended the eight inter-urban miles to Ellisville the 
following year. Paving of down-town streets with 
creosoted wooden blocks began in 1913, and citizens 
at once became more interested in automobiles. The 
new City Hall in 1914 cost $36,000, the Pinehurst 
$90,000. A new Y. M. C. A. (present Civic Center) 
would be finshed in 1915 and the present Post Office 
in 1916. Within seven years four modern brick 
schools were erected, since in that time enrollment 
had risen from 1,585 to 3,465 students: Silas Gardiner 
(1908), Lamar in Kingston (1912), Prentiss in west 





GRAVES, LINDSEY & McLAURIN, Inc. 


This insurance company was originally founded in 1910 by 
H. E. Graves and Will Lindsey in the I. O. O. F. Building on the 


corner of Central Avenue and Fifth Ave. 


M. W. McLaurin joined 


the firm in 1918. Will Lindsey, one of the founders, is still active 
in the agency. Russell Lindsey started with the Agency on June 


Bale 


Present active personnel are Will Lindsey, Russell Lindsey, 
Lewis A. Thames, Bob H. Morrison, Inez Sanders, Dorothy Yost 


and Jean Hayes. 


This agency represents 35 of the largest insurance companies 
doing business in the United States. 
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Laurel (1913), Junior High, replacing old Sentra! 
(1915). : - 


But most impressive and satisfying of all was 
the new Office of Eastman, Gardiner & Company 
down on Ellisville Boulevard (1913). It is a beauti- 
ful brick building in walled landscaped grounds, 
costing over $100,000; it set a new standard here for 
architectural style. Henceforth, whenever any Lau- 
rel citizen was troubled by the nightmare of the 
great lumber companies pulling up stakes, he took 
comfort in the obviously permanent handsomeness 
of that Office Building. Whatever happened, no one 
would abandon that. 


All of these public buildings are still in use, 
though a few like the Y. M. C. A. and Fifth Avenue 
High School serve a different purpose. And so by 
1916 the pattern of downtown Laurel, including the 
residential section north at least to Eighth Street, 
was established much as it is now. Since then Laurel 
has tripled in size and an enormous amount of buiid- 
ing accompanied that expansion. But anyone who 
knew the city in 1916, on suddenly returning after 
the lapse of thirty-seven years, would feel perfectly 
at home and recognize most of the landmarks of the 
business section. 


IX 


By 1916 Laurel was in the full tide of her lum- 
ber prosperity, shipping each year millions of feet 
of yellow pine all over the United States, and send- 
ing thousands of car-loads over the G. & S. I. to 
Gulfport and over the G. M. & N. to Mobile to be 
loaded on freighters for Europe and South America. 
The Lindsey Wagon Factory, too, was discovering 
a vast foreign market for eight-wheel log wagons, 
despite the fact that for the time being Central 
Europe was cut off by the fighting in Italy and 
Germany. Its President, Dr. Sam Lindsey, had be- 
come one of the richest men in Mississippi. The 
four big lumber mills were also turning a handful 
of wealthy men almost over-night into millionaries. 
And a few, like Laurel’s most often elected mayor, 
Torrey McCallum. who began with a shrewd invest- 
ment in Lindsey Wagon Factory, were already real- 
izing the potentialities in local real estate. 


Rise in land values is always a good index to a 
city’s prosperity. We remember that in 1884 W. D. 
Turner bought three lots at $5 each on the install- 
ment plan. In 1900 another early citizen swapped 
for a bicycle a lot which he had bought a few years 
before of $25; in 1911 this same lot sold for $2000. (T. 
Gibbons). 
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Reliance Manufacturing Co. 


A. G. HAERB, General Superintendent 


It was 1898, the era of the horse and buggy— 
tandem bicycles—derby hats—and everyone was 
singing “When You Were Sweet Sixteen.” In the 
same year the first Reliance factory was opened in 
Michigan City, Indiana. As this company was to 
make a product which the trade could absolutely rely 
on “Reliance” was chosen as the name. 


Because of the spirit generated by the slogan 
“Rely on Reliance,” the company continued expan- 
sion until the operation included men’s and boys’ 
dress shirts, sport shirts, pajamas, jackets, pants and 
sportswear. These garments were and are distribut- 
ed under the well known brands: Big Yank, Yank 
Jr., Ensenada, Penrod, Universal and Yankshire. 





Reliance opcned its first Mississippi plant at 
Columbia in early 1933. D xie plant was opened in 
1934 in Hattiesburg. In 1938 we opened our third 
Mississippi plant at Laurel and provided employment 
for approximately 300 people. Present employment 
is 625 employees. In 1942 we opened our second 
plant at Columbia and in 1944 opened our second 
plant in Hattiesburg. 


The Laurel plant devotes its entire production 
to the manufacture of men’s and boys’ sport shirts 
and is under the capable direction of Mr. J. L. Bow- 
man, Plant Superintendent. He is assisted by Clyde 
Morris and Robert Pridgen as stitching room fore- 
man; Orville Weems, finishing room foreman; Leon 
Williams, head mechanic; and Ray Blackledge, cut- 
ting room foreman. 


In 1955 Reliance also gained control of Rice-Stix, 
Inc., and with the acquisition of this company ac- 
quired two additional Mississippi plants, located at 
Houston and Water Valley. These are two of the 
largest plants in the Rice-Stix operation and _ to- 
gether employ approximately 1,000 workers. 


General Superintendent A. G. Haerb is in charge 
of manufacturing operations for all Reliance and Rice- 
Stix plants and makes his headquarters in the new 
Service Center Building in Hattiesburg. He is as- 
sisted by Mr. H. L. Fouch, Chief Engineer, who also 
headquarters in Hattiesburg. 


Merchandising, purchasing and selling headquar- 
ters are in the Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, New York, as well as executive of- 
fices of the company. Mr. J. M. Safie is Chairman of 
the Board and President and Mr. E. A. Safie is execu- 
tive vice-president. Under their able and aggressive 
leadership we hope to continue to grow with Mis- 
sissippl. 
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History oT 


Laurel’s first newspaper that. conte in exis- 


tence came into being because Wallace Rogers, man-_ i 


ager of the Eastman Gardiner Commissary, wanted 
a pass on the N. O. & N. E. Railroad to New Orleans, 


so that he could keep fresh fruit and vegetables in 


stock for Laurel’s housewives, says one of Laurel’s 
early-day reporters. He was told this many times 
by Mr. Rogers. The latter, formerly a newspaper- 
man from President Warren G. Harding’s town, Ma- 
rion, Ohio, had also been a newspaper reporter, and 
had a talent for telling tales of the early days of 
Laurel in unforgetable fashion. 


There was the Laurel “Hustler” from 1895-1896, 
but it evidently perished for lack of readers and ad- 
vertising, and no record of ownership exists. Then 
the “Chronicle” began as a weekly paper, run by 
Mr. Rogers between trips for the Commissary on his 
editor’s pass. Roy Noble, printer now at the Laurel 
Leader-Call, says the Chronicle was first printed in 
a shop on Maple Street near where Devine’s Garage 
is located, later moved to Front Street, then to the 
present location of the Modernage Studio on Oak 
Street. Part of this time a Mr. Bishop leased the 
paper from the ownership and was editor. 


In 1900 Roy Noble’s brother, Albert W. Noble, 
native of Birmingham and former owner of the Jas- 
per County Review, sold the Review to a brother 
and bought the Chronicle from the Eastman Gardiner 
interests. By February, 1902, the staff of the paper 
included Mrs. Ida Markham, J. O. Burnett, D. E. Bur- 
nett, M..C- Hardy, C: Bo Noble;-J> Ra Kelly 1.7K: 
Cope and C. T. McDevitt. Among reporters during 
the early days were two of Laurel’s best-known at- 
torneys of later days. the late Henry Hilbun, Sr., and 
the late W. S. Welch, according to Roy Noble. 


Another veteran of early newspaper days in Lau- 
rel is William L. Pryor, 837 7th Avenue, who was 
born five miles south of Paulding and twenty-one 
miles from Enterprise at Leona, a post office now 
long since vanished but located at that time in Mr. 
Pryor’s father’s store. Leona was named for Mr. 
Pryor’s sister. Mr. Pryor came to Laurel in 1900 to 
be City Editor of the Chronicle when, he says, rough 


fen! was $8. ag 
politics, he borrowed a ingceenee doll ar 













2 1905, 


the Ledger to champion the election of J 
Williams, a great personal friend. Williams won ther: st 
election and Pryor was appointed U. S. Cotton | Crop ts 
Specialist for the Deep South. Pryor sold the paper — 2S 
to W. R. Hardy, a real estate man for $4,000 to $5, 000. a 


‘During Pryor’s ownership Laurel’s first column was _ 7 
Le. 


published. The columnist, E. H. Lyons, in 1904, re- 
ferred to the ballard, “If Laurel Can Only Strike oil” 
in his column, the “Mico Mesmerizer.” 


A 2,000 foot test well was actually drilled out 
beyond where the Laurel Country Club is now lo- 
cated but the wildcatters ran out of money and the 
promoters returned to the business in hand. 


Ernest Hoffman, Sr., long-time managing editor 
of the Laurel Leader-Call, came to the Chronicle in 
1905 from the New Orleans Item, and in 1909 the 
Argus was first published, to become a daily in 
1911 when Mott Ayers purchased it, the Ledger and 
also bought the Chronicle from Stone Deavours and 
Travers Lampe, both of these last named long prom- 
inent in Laurel’s early days. 


Later local interests bought the paper, now call- 
ed the Daily Argus and brought Edgar G. Harris in 
to take charge as editor, and the paper remained in 
his hands for a number of years, and was sold to 
James H. Skewes, Frank Calhoun and T. W. Yates 
in 1925. 


A short-lived paper “The Morning Call” came 
into existence in 1928 under the guidance of Fred 
Price, backed by people who opposed the election 
of Al Smith to the presidency. It was absorbed by 
the Laurel Daily Leader in February of 1933, when 
the Laurel Leader-Call came into use as the banner- 
head of the paper. 


After a few months, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. 
Gibbons bought into ownership of the paper, and 
took over the active management of it, as publisher- 
manager and editor, respectively, and continue to 
operate and edit the paper to the present time. 
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SHIRLEY DUKE MATHIS 
Queen 









Jean Lynn 
Atwood Tomlinson 





Rachel Mary Lucille Perry 
Reddoch Bush Thickens 











Mary Jimmy Nell Martha Susan Lynn Margaret 
Barnette Blackledge Cole Taylor Pogue Therrell 


Shirley Duke Mathis, Mississippi Gambler No. 6; Jean Atwood, Masonite Briar Hook Brush Beaters; 
Lynn Tomlinson, Blushing Belles; June Hearn, Jaycees; Rachel Reddoch, Dust Eaters; Mary Lucille Bush, 
Continental Turpentine; Perry Thickens, Three Arts Club; Mary Barnette, Wooley Boogers; Jimmy Nell 
Blackledge, Knights of Phythias; Martha Cole, McGuffey Gals; Susan Taylor, Garden Gerties; Lynn Pogue, 
Lions Club; Margaret Therrell, La Amatie. 
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9:00 A.M.—Official Opening Exercises at the L 


“Hometontig ond Pionee or 


ay 


City Hall. A special aerial Garnap alten ve Mie, 


and the blowing of factory whistles and 


the ringing of Church bells will an- 


nounce the Official Opening of the Lau- 
rel Diamond Jubilee. 


9:30 A.M.—Visitation of the historical window dis- 
plays in the downtown store windows. 
Antiques and relics of Laurel’s past will 
be on display. 


12:00 Noon—Pioneer Recognition Luncheon at the 
American Legion Hut. 


2:00 P.M.—The Diamond Jubilee Gay Way will 
open its gates and a host of amusement 
rides will be on hand to amuse both 
young and old. 


3:00 P.M.—This will be the official formation time 
of the big Jubilee Parade. 


4:00 P.M.—One of the biggest and most magnifi- 
cent parades ever to be presented in 
Laurel will begin to proceed through 
the business district. 


5:30 P.M.—Reception for ali visiting newsmen of 
Radio, Television and Newspaper rep- 
resentatives of Mississippi will be held 
at the Laurel Country Club. 


7:45 P.M.—Presentation of the oldest residents and 
pioneer residents of Laurel at the pre- 
pageant activities at Watkins Stadium. 


8:15 P.M.—Premier performance of the pageant 
spectacle, “Pines to Pipelines” at Wat- 
kins Stadium. Over 700 local persons 
will re-enact the story of Laurel and 
her growth and development. 


10:00 P.M.—Gigantie fireworks display at Watkins 
Stadium immediately following the 
grand finale of the pageant spectacle. 


TUESDAYS ViAye 


“Civic, Service, Fraternal and 
Patriotic Day” 


9:00 A.M.—Visitation to the many units and dis- 
plays of the armed forces on the down- 
town streets of Laurel. These displays 
are on loan from the various branches 
of the armed forces as a special pres- 
entation for “Armed Forces Day.” 


12:00 Noon—Combined meeting of all Civic, Serv- 
ice, Fraternal and Patriotic organiza- 
tions at Watkins Field. A _ special 
luncheon will be served by the Nation- 
al Guard of Laurel. 


sia + 


the Armed For 


7:30 P.M.—Special Meneratte ervice 
fought and died in ll the 
be held at Watkins istadhagm 
John Stennis will be among the; ee 
ed guests. : 


8:15 P.M.—Second ees of the Pa ge: 


Spectacle, “Pines to Pipelines” will be a 


staged. 


10:00 P.M.—Gigantic fireworks finale will be pre- | 


sented following the performance of the 
Pageant Spectacle. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8 
“Salute To Youth Day” 


10:00 A.M.—Special games and stunts for all stu- 
dents of Junior High School age at the 
City Hall lawn. 


11:00 A.M.—Special Style Show to pick “Miss Jr. 
Jubilee Belle” at the City Hall lawn. 
Only Junior High students will be eli- 
gible. 


1:00 P.M.—Little League Baseball Games at the 
Little League Park. 


3:00 P.M.—Formation of the Children’s Pet and 
Hobby and Costume Parade at 6th Ave. 
and Railroad. 


4:00 P.M.—Beginning time for the Children’s Pet, 
Hobby and Costume Parade. Only 
children of elementary school ages will 
be eligible for this activity. 


7:45 P.M.—Special Youth Awards will be present- 
ed at Watkins Stadium as pre-pageant 
activity. 


8:15 P.M.—Third performance of the Pageant Spec- 


tacle “Pines to Pipelines” at Watkins 
Stadium. 

10:00 P.M.—Gigantic Fireworks Finale at Watkins 
Stadium. 
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1 1 special tribute to the 
cow development of the many 
versified industries of Laurel and the 
unding territory. 


entation of the leaders of our indus- 
_ try as a pre-pageant activity at Wat- 
kins Stadium. 


ais PM.—Fourth presentation of the Pageant 
gene Spectacle, “Pines to Pipelines” at Wat- 
oe Kins otadium. 


be 10 00 P.M.—Gigantic Fireworks Finale immediately 
7 following the Pageant Spectacle. 


we 3 FRIDAY, MAY 10 
“Good Neighbor Day” 


1:00 to 5:00 P.M.—At 1:45 P.M. Laurel versus Stone- 
wall will be the lead-off game in the 
Dixie Series Pro-League. 
Following the above game Waynesboro 
versus Quitman at the Laurel Fair 
Grounds Ball Park. 


5:30 P.M.—A special “Good Neighbor Dinner” will 
be held honoring all of the Mayors of 
the surrounding communities. Senator 
James O. Eastland will be guest of hon- 
or. 


7:45 P.M—The introduction of the visiting digni- 
taries will be held at Watkins Stadium 
as a pre-pageant activity. Senator 
Eastland will be guest speaker. 

8:15 P.M.—Fifth performance of the Pageant Spec- 
tacle, “Pines to Pipelines” at Watkins 
Stadium. 

10:00 P.M.—Gigantic Fireworks Finale immediately 
following the Pageant Spectacle. 


SLUR DAY MAY 11 


“Jubilee Day” 


10:00 A.M.—Special downtown activity of the Broth- 
ers of the Brush and preliminary judg- 
ing of the Whisker Contest. 


Noon: ’til 8:00 P. M.—Third Annual Mississippi Vud- 
gerigar Show, sponsored by the Laurel 
Parakeet Club, Carpenters Hall. 


1:30 P.M.—Final judging of the Jubilee Belles 
‘Style Show at the City Hall jawn. 

3:00 R, M.—Formation of the Brothers of the Brush 
and Jubilee Belles Parade at 6th Ave. 
and Railroad. 


— ba a ny : 
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of the erothers of the Brush — 
Belles Parade through the 
Laurel Business District. 


Brush Beard Contest and the shaving 
contest sponsored by the Remingtcn 
Rand Electric Shaver Division. 


8:15 P.M.—Final presentation of the Pageant Spec- 
tacle, “Pines to Pipelines” at Watkins 
Stadium. 


10:00 P.M.—Gigantic Fireworks display immediate- 
ly following the Pageant Spectacle at 
Watkins Stadium. 


ess & ee 
DAILY ACTIVITIES OF THE LAUREL 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 


Visitation of Historical Store Windows in down- 
town Laurel. 

Jubilee “Gay Way” amusement rides at the Gardner 
Center location. 

Antique and Picture display at Jubilee Headquart- 
ers, 545 Central Avenue. 

Pageant Spectacle, “Pines to Pipelines” at Watkins 
Stadium. In case of inclement weather the 
Pageant will be presented on the next clear 
night. 

The Lauren Rogers Memorial Library will be open 
as usual, during the week of the Laurel Diamond 
Jubilee. 

“Old Fashioned Bargain Days” 
chants. 


at all Laurel’ Mer- 


Registration and information of Homecomers and 
Old Timers at Jubilee Headquarters, 545 Central 
Avenue. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Pageant Spectacle, “Pines to Pipelines” 
tickets for Patron Seats, $3.00. These seats are in 
Section “E”. Reserved seats, $2.00; General admis- 
sion, $1.50. General admission for children, 75c. 
There are no reduced children tickets for Patron or 
Reserved seats. 


Tickets and Advance Coupons may be exchang- 
ed at Jubilee Headquarters from 10 a. m. ’til 5 p. m. 
during Jubilee Week. 

SPECIAL NOTE: All Advance Coupons must 
be exchanged for regular tickets. Pioneer 
Luncheon Tickets, Combined Civic Club 
Luncheon Tickets are also available at Jub- 
ilee Headquarters. 
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During the 1890’s when the Red Store, the Com- 
missary for the Eastman-Gardiner Lumber Co., oc-_ 


cupied a commanding position on a “downtown” — 


corner, most traders in Laurel relied on the lumber 
company’s coupon system. Money was scarce and 
the Eastman-Gardiner Lumber Company executives 
were, in effect, the local bankers. Merchants would 
bring their money to the lumber office and would 
be given Chicago or New Orleans exchange. Then 
the mill would pay their employees with the cash. 

Successful sawmill operations soon gave Laurel 
growing pains. Wallace B. Rogers and Philip S. 
Gardiner, executives of the lumber company agreed 
that the community needed a bank. 


BANK OF LAUREL 


The Bank of Laurel was organized as a State 
Bank with W. B. Rogers as President, P. S. Gardiner 
as Vice-President, and George S. Bacon as Cashier. 
The charter for the bank was approved by Governor 
A. J. McLaurin on February 21, 1899 and became 
effective as of that date. 

Since there was no suitable building available 
in the community, the founders of the Bank decided 
to build one of brick for safety and durability. A 
two story building was erected at the site of the 
former Kamper mill at Central and Front Streets, 
where the new Woolworth Building is now located. 
The bank occupied the northeast corner of the build- 
ing and a store the southern part. 

From its beginning, the Bank grew rapidly. 
By 1902, it had established a branch in Taylorsville. 
The next year it was organized into the Smith Coun- 
ty Bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Even though an ox team occasionally bogged 
down on Central Avenue and the nearby lot was 
swapped for a bicycle, Laurel was growing and 
demanded that the Bank set another goal. On Febru- 
ary 28, 1903, a meeting was held in the Eastman- 
Gardiner offices to organize the First National Bank. 
Those present were: George Bacon, F. G. Wisner, W. 
B. Rogers, T. B. Bonner, M. W. Woodbury, C. R. 
Shannon, Frank Gardiner, Stone Deavours, S. W. 
Gardiner and G. S. Gardiner. The charter was is- 
sued on March 20, 1903 and the First National Bank 
opened for business on April 1, 1903. 

An excellent site on the corner of Central Ave. 
and Magnolia St. was chosen for a new building. 
This original building of limestone in the Italian Re- 
naissance style still retains its lines of simple dignity 
and solidity. With faith in this land, its people and 
the future, the “Bank of Service” was launched. 

A statement dated November 17, 1903, nine 
months after the bank was chartered, showed de- 
posits of $282,785.96 and total resources of $432,746.46. 


THE BANK OF SERVICE 


The First National Bank has since its beginning 
operated on the theory that acting as custodian for 
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for Postal Funds and a memb 
serve System. : liegt ei. 

The First National Bank was the first 
tion in the Southeastern section of the United S 
to establish a Farm Development Department 
primarily at assisting the conversion of non-produ 
tive cut-over land into productive farms. For eleven 
years this department, staffed later by four full thee Pe 
employees, gave invaluable service by its educational 
program, and as a result remarkable progress was _ 
made in methods of farming, crop diversification, 
better livestock, home improvements and domestic 
economy. This was in effect a fore-runner of the 
program now carried on by the County Agricultural 
Agent office. 


In 1920, the bank gained the title, Roll of Honor 
Bank, for possessing Surplus and Profits in excess 
of Capital—tangible evidence of strength and secur- 
ity. The next year saw the construction of a four 
story, fire proof annex with elevator service to the 
offices on the upper floors—an innovation for that 
period in Laurel. 


THE OIL BANK 


The same men who had faith in the land and 
the people also devoted time and money to study 
the possibilities of subsurface resources. In 1904 
several of its directors drilled the first oil well a 
few miles north of Laurel. In 1933, some of the Di- 
rectors of the Bank hired a drilling company and 
an independent geologist to assist in experimental 
drilling. This effort attracted major oil companies 
into this area with the result that gas and oil fields 
were discovered nearby. 


The first producing oil well was brought in 
seventeen miles from Laurel in 1943 and Laurel 
became the service center for this area. Additional 
demands were made on the banking facilities and 
the “Oil Bank” made extensive improvements in the 
building for the convenience of their many new 
customers. 


THE BRANCH BANK 


This year, 1957, a new branch office featuring 
parking facilities and drive-in banking conveniences, 
has been opened in the Gardiner Center, thus, the 
First National Bank is maintaining its unbroken rec- 
ord of continuous improvements and growth along 
with the City of Laurel. 


In contrast to the total resources of $432,746.46 
reported in November, 1903, the statement issued at 
the end of 1956 showed the First National Bank had 
total resources of approximately $12,000,000, our fin- 
est example of growth with Laurel. 
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A JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCTION 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Managing Director Pageant Director 


Robert H. Rockhold, Jr. Wanda Rodgers Rockhold 


COSTUMES, SCENERY AND LIGHTING 
by the 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 





Prologue: 


Through an Avenue of American Flags pass the 
Trumpeters States of Columbia lovely Ante 
Bellum Women, twirling Cadets, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, and Court Attendants. A glimpse of 
pageantry in all its splendor climaxed by the 
appearance of Her Royal Majesty, Miss Dia- 
mond Jubilee. 


Episode I—In the Beginning” 

There is a beautiful old Indian legend that ac- 
counts for the creation of America and the 
Redmen that made it their home; “In the 
Heaven above the havens lived and loved the 
gods and heroes and the great hunters. Here 
among them lived Auoka, the Beautiful and 
Manitou, the Mighty. Auoka ate one of the 
flowers on the tree of light and was thrust from 
the Heavens and fell for a thousand years and 
landed upon an island which was to become 
America, the home of the Redman. 


Episode II—“Land of the Redmen” 


For countless moons the Choctaw tribe lived 
beside the shimmering waters of Tallahoma 
Creek. Here they followed the pursuits of free 
children of nature. Neither legend nor record 
gives account of Indian warfare here. The 
Choctaw were a peaceful tribe. Here is a 
typical Indian Village as our fancy pictures it. 


Episode III—’Fathers of the Black Robe” 


Father Marquettein the vicinity of Mobile and 
along the Coast wandered far into the timber- 
lands spreading his word of God to the Choc- 
taw tribe. 


Episode IV—"Hail Pioneers” 


Our hearts swell with pride as we view the 
procession of our early settlers. These brave 
and hardy individuals are brought to life as we 
watch their arrival in wagons and crude ve- 
hicles. So proudly we hail these families who 
formed the cornerstone upon which our city 
has been built. 


Episode V—"Secession” 


A committee of two was sent to Jackson to the 
Secession Convention to tell them that the peo- 
ple in Jones County didn’t want any part of 
the rich man’s war and the ’po man’s fight. 
While at the convention J. D. Powell cast his 
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Episode VI 


Episode VII—" 
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vote for secession despite the fac ot t he 
pledged to vote to remain with the Unio es 
next morning light broke upon a figure 
man’s dummy with a placard hanging ac! 
his bosom, which read “Powell, the Anti-St 
cessionist Candidate.” 


—"Volume In Black” 


As the little community of Laurel grew, tra-_ 
gedy struck and engulfed not only the town but — 
the nation as well, tearing our country asunder 
and plunging it into Civil War. We see a 
contingent of Laurel boys preparing to leave 
for the front. A flag is presented to the de- 
parting troops by the ladies of Laurel as a 
symbol of their faith and trust. 
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Free State of Jones” 

Every town has its legends and stories and the 
most colorful in Laurel is that of Knewt Knight. 
The infamous acts of Knewt Knight and his 
band of Renegades will live through the ages. 


Episode VIII—‘The Iron Horse” 


One of the strongest features in the develop- 
ment of our area during this era was the com- 
ing of the railroad. The New Orleans and 
Northeastern Railway was laying track from 
Meridian to New Orleans right through Jones 
County. Along the route of the railroad new 
towns were founded, and one of these would 
become our city of Laurel. Let us look back 
on those days of the beginning when the first 
train was due to pass through the County. 
What a day it was ... people dropped their 
chores and gathered to celebrate the arrival 
of the Iron Horse. 


Episode [X—"Ballet of the Pines” 


The fields of Laurel stand wide and deep. 
Rich and fallow, they help to keep 

The nation and the world in Pine. 

This is our pride, our wealth, our power; 
This the destiny of fields and plains: 
That in any hour of want, 

The gifts of harvest meet the need. 


Episode X—"Timber” 


It was in 1882, that the first settlers of a per- 
manent nature came to the site of Laurel. John 
Kamper and A. M. Louin founded a sawmill, 
the nucleus of Laurel. 





Episode XI—"Panic” 


George and Silas Gardner and their associates 
were a different breed of lumbermen from 
Kamper and Louin. Not only did they have 
shrewd business sense and knew the industry 
thoroughly, but they were men of imagination 
and courage. At completion of the new mill 
Panic struck . . . money just seemed to dry 
up. Lumber that had been ordered was can- 
celled because there were no funds to pay for 
it. The trains... the saws... the chopping 
all stopped. There was no market for the yel- 
low pine. 


Episode XII—"“Remember the Sabbath” 


Those sturdy pioneers who found their ways 
over the winding trails, down the rivers, across 
the forests to what was now their new home, 
brought with them their courage and fortitude 
and another priceless gift, their faith in God. 
Although the days, the weeks, and the months 
were all too short for the work that had to 
be done, they never forgot the teachings of 
their pious forefathers. And they paused from 
their arduous labors to . . . “Remember the 
Sabbath Day and Keep It Holy.” 


Episode XIII—"The Three R’s” 


Schools were among the earliest institutions in 
Laurel of which tradition leaves an account. 
These traditions soon led to the founding of 
schools, for although many of our early citi- 
zens were of limited education, they realized 
the importance of schools in the lives of their 
children. Here we witness activity in a typical 
one-room school house of days gone by. 


Episode XIV—"Birth of a City” 


The land which has since become the town site 
was the property of Reuben Creel. After his 
death an administrator was appointed to divide 
the property between his decendents. Let’s go 
back to 1896 when the Governor proclaimed 
Laurel a city. There was much to be done 
and much to celebrate. 


Episode XV—"The Gay 90's” 


Friends have gathered from all around, some 
coming as far as Hattiesburg to gather with old 
acquaintances . . . tonight there will be fire- 
works and this afternoon a band concert and 
water fight by our firemen and the fire de- 
pertment from Ellisville. There you are with 
your hair slicked down and your mustach 
waxed ... Yes, those were the days. 


Episode XVI—‘Confligration” 


It was the night of December 18, 1901 as Mose 
Sumrall was going home, he noticed smoke 
coming out of the Presbyterian Church. At 
the ery of “Fire” people came from all over 
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town to see if they could help. The Church 
that had just been completed but a short time 
before was lost. The spirit of Laurel, however 
permitted no vain regrets .. . while the ashes 
were still warm they secured $1500 for an edi- 
fice more commodious and fully equal in ap- 
pearance is a certainty of the foundation on 
which the church is built today. 


Episode XVII—"In Flanders Field” 


To the strains of “Over There” our American 
Doughboy marched away to fight a war to end 
all wars. We pay fitting tribute to those who 
fought in World War One. 


Episode XVIII—“Roaring 20's” 


In the 1920’s prosperity abounded. It was the 
era of flappers, bobbed hair, ukuleles, flag pole 
setters, home brew, and, oh yes, the dance that 
swept the nation... THE CHARLESTON. 


Episode XIX—"“William Mason's Dream” 


As so often happens in American industry, ac- 
cident, chance of fortune came upon the scene 
and in an hour’s time accomplished a startling 
and momentous result. William Mason, “The 
genius with the restless mind,” invented the 
Masonite Presdwood that is used in many 
shapes, forms and sizes all over the world. 


Episode XX—"World War II” 


Days and days of agonizing and brutal fighting 
were the price of conquering of Iwo Jima by 
the Marines. But on February 23, 1945, our 
Flag flew from the top of Mt. Surabachi.. . 
Thousands of Marines lost their lives in this 
unrelenting seigh. To these... and to the oth- 
er tens of thousands who, in the service like 
these Marines, fought for freedom for the 
world. We pay honor with our tears and mem- 
ories forever. 


Episode XXI—"Black Gold” 


The chill, damp wind of January, 1944 flicked 
across the clay hills, just north of Heidelberg, 
twenty miles from Laurel. The crowd huddled 
around the spot lighted derrick, hypnotized by 
the drone of the engine, the clank of chains, the 
wild hope. Suddenly an animal like cry rose 
above the engines noise. A stream of thick 
liquid, gleaming jet black bubbled over into 
the muddy pit. The Helen Morrison had hit 
pay dirt ... now Jasper, as well as Wayne, had 
the prospect of a new field. Jones was bound 
to be next. 


Episode XXII—"“Finale” 


As each episode of the past assembles before 


you... each taking its place on the progres- 
sive steps of time. Only one thought can be 
instilled in our minds and our hearts... I AM 


PROUD TO BE AN AMERICAN. 





GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
Stewart Gilchrist 


HONORARY CHAIRMAN 
Mayor A. S. Scott 


HEADQUARTERS CHAIRMAN 


W. M. Tittle; Mrs. Jeanne Parrish, Bookkeeper; Mrs. 
Martha English, Miss Mary Whitam, Secretaries; Mrs. 
Paul Smily, Hostess; C. M. Oliver, Harry Mark. 


TREASURER 
George Openshaw 


SECRETARY 
O. L. Neathery 


FIREWORKS COMMITTEE 
Graham Christian 


UNDERWRITING COMMITTEE 
D. U. Maddox, Sr. 


DECORATIONS COMMITTEE 
Frank Sumrall 


REVENUE DIVISION 
T. L. Ramsey, Chairman 


Historical Program Committee: Chester Smith, Chair- 
man 


Advertising: Junior Chamber of Commerce, Historical 
Work, Walter Watkins 


Photography: C. M. Oliver 


Concessions Committee: C. H. Crossley, Chairman; 
R. Z. Pepper, Wilson Partlow 


Novelties Committee: Harry I. Mark, Chairman 


PROMOTIONAL DIVISION 
Mrs. William S. Boyd, Ladies Chairwoman 
Charles Crumbly, Men’s Chairman 
Brothers of Brush Committee: Hays Castle, Chairman; 
Jack Thames, Bob Davis, Bill Myers 


Men’s Hats Committee: Ben Phillips, Chairman; Felix 
Potts, J. W. Davis, Arthur Frohman, Echols Locke, 
Jack Hayes, Willis Perkins, J. R. Graves, Pete 
Curtis, O. W. Freeman, Kemble Hosey, Hampton 
Williams, Shine Graves, T. L. Ramsey. 


JUBILEE BELLES COMMITTEE 


Mrs. R. H. Boteler, Jr., Chairman 
Mrs be GeaCox Jr Co-Chairman 


LADIES SUN BONNETS COMMITTEE 


Mrs. H. E. Graves, Chairman; Mrs. R. E. Mulloy, Mrs. 
E. J. Clark, Mrs. G. D. Derrick, Mrs. Dick Graves, 
Mrs. W. R. Stricklin, Mrs. Mamie Lou Herrington 


SPECTACLE TICKET DIVISION 
Mrs. Hampton Williams, Chairman 


Ticket and Queen Contest Committee: Loring Burgess, 
Chairman; The members of the Laurel Business 
and Professional Women’s Club 

















SPECTACLE pn ISION 
Mrs. Lauren ‘Horeere Chai 
Mrs. Harold Matison, Co- 


Scenario and Title Committee: | Mrs. 
Chairman, Mrs. W. E. Weems ~ 


Properties Committee: Mrs. E. P. Russell, Cl 
Mrs. Harold Matison, Mrs. Jane Morgan, rs. Ju 
Fargason, Members of Laurel Fire Departm 1 
Wayne Valentine, Police Department ‘ 

Spectacle Music Committee: Malcolm Flowers, Chane 
man; Mrs. B. F. Ogletree, Organist; Mrs. Thomas ; 
M. Huff, Director 


Cast Committee: Mrs. James Bass, Chairman 


Construction Committee: Mrs. Homer Denham, Jr., 
Chairman; Mrs. John Low, Jr. | 
Costume and Make-up Commitiee: Mrs. Sales O’Neal, 
Chairman; Mrs. Harry Brigham, Co-Chairman; 
Mrs. C. D. Kelso, Mrs. James Moye, Mrs. Lewis 
Embrey, Jr., Mrs. Pershing Sullivan, Mrs. J. V. 
Gwinn, Mrs. Conley Boothe, Mrs. Eddy Alley, Mrs. 
Jack Valentine, Mrs. W. M. Hilton, Mrs. J. C. 
Arledge 


SPECIAL EVENTS DIVISION 
John Caughman, Chairman 


Merchants Promotion Committee: Harold Matison, 
Chairman; Hampton Williams, Harry Raddon, 
Dave Marcus, Barney Meadows, Dick Burton, 
Buren Williams, Willis Perkins, Durwood Bart- 
lett, Frank Heide 


Parades Committee: Stroud Stephens, Chairman; 
Henry Buckalew, Parade Marshal; Carl Blackledge, 
Jim Fargason, Bill Clinton, Malcolm Flowers. 

Historical Windows Committee: Joe Roberts, Chair- 


man; Walter Mac Smith, Walter Sims, Buren Wil- 
liams 


Music Committee: Goode Montgomery, Chairman. 
Special Days Committee: Ray Wright, Chairman 


Homecoming Day: Jack Aycock, Chairman; Mrs. Har- 
ry Mitman, and Ladies of the D. A. R. 

Civic, Patriotic and Fraternal Day: Tom Moulton, Chair- 
man, Harold Hoss, Carroll Gartin, John Neill, Dr. 
Grayson L. Tucker, L. G. Raub, J. E. Fargason, Joe 
Renaud, C. L. Fox, Sneed McInvale, O. L. Neathery, 
Harry Mitman, E. R. Harper, Commander L. Moore, 
Captain Amos Pollard, Lt. Robert Larson, R. J. 
Duchanie, Nich Yost, James Wheeler, Louis Winn, 
Gordon Berry 


Youth Day: Willis Perkins, Chairman; J. W. Fagan, 
Floyd Bishop, Mrs. Dorothy K. Bradford, Joe Shep- 
herd, Frank Bowers, John Christmas, Bobby Holmes, 
Lonnie Meadows, Donald Curry, C. O. Padgett, Don- 
nis Lyons, A. C. Logan, Madison Price, Harry Morri- 
son, Ace May, Bob Eddy, William Gilliam. 

Petroleum Day: J. T. McGlothlin, Jr., Chairman; Harry 
Brigham, Co-Chairman; Don Gray 


Good Neighbor Day: W. C. Powell, Chairman 
Jubilee Day: Ray Wright, Chairman. 





Mr. & Mrs. Ralph Anderson 
Dr. & Mrs. Carter I. Arledge 
Aycock-Roberts, Inc. 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter L. Ball 

Dr. & Mrs. B. G. Barentine 
Mr. D. W. Bartlett 

BC & G Construction Co. 

Dr. & Mrs. Thos. R. Beech 
Mr. & Mrs. McWhorter Beers 
Mr. & Mrs. J. Gordon Berry 
Mrs. J. M. Bissell 

Mr. & Mrs. F. J. Block 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert M. Boehm 
Dr. & Mrs. H. L. Boone 

Mr. & Mrs. R. H. Boteler, Sr. 
Mr. & Mrs. W. S. Brewster 
Mrs. Frank E. Bridgers 

Mr. & Mrs. A. G. Brush 

Mr. & Mrs. J. R. Buchanan 
Mr. & Mrs. Loring Burgess, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Roy D. Burrow 
Mrs. J. Frank Calhoun 

Mr. & Mrs. Archie B. Campbell 
Mr. & Mrs. C. C. Chenault 

Mr. & Mrs. A. F. Chisholm 

Mr. & Mrs. G. W. Christian 
Mr. & Mrs. G. W. Christian, Jr. 
Mrs. Bob Coffin 

Mr. Leo F. Colin 

Mr. & Mrs. E. K. Collins 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Tucker Colton 
Commercial Nat’l. Bank & Trust Co. 
Mrs. Ellis B. Cooper 

Mrs. Frederick G. Cox, Sr. 
Mrs. R. H. Cranford 

Mr. & Mrs. Thomas M. Cranford: 
Mr. & Mrs. J. E. Crosby 

Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Crossley 

Mr. & Mrs. Pete Curtis 
Dapscorco.,, nc; 

Mr. A. L. Day 

Mr. & Mrs. P. H. Decker 
Delta Tank Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Mr. & Mrs. Burnice E. Denham 
Mr. & Mrs. Homer Denham, Sr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Homer Denham, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Lee Donald 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Y. Downing 

Mr. Harry M. Duvall 

Mr. & Mrs. R. A. Dyke 

Mr. & Mrs. Otis W. Ekes 

Mr. & Mrs. Cy Emery 

Mr. & Mrs. C. B. Farrior 
Fashion Shop 

Dr. & Mrs. J. P. Fatheree 

Mr. & Mrs. Alvin Fine 

Fine Bros.-Matison Co. 

First National Bank 

Ford Amusement Company 
Mr. & Mrs. J. R. Ford 

Mrs. R. C. Gaddis 

Miss Eleanor Gardiner 

Frank Gardner Hdwe. & Supply Co. 
Lt. Gov. & Mrs. Carroll Gartin 
Mrs. L. G. Gates 

Mr. W. W. Geer 


PATRUNS List 


Mr. & Mrs. Stewart J. Gilchrist 
Mrs. H. D. Giles 

Miss Ruth Giles 

Dr. & Mrs. Chas. R. Gillespie 
Mr. & Mrs. Glennan Grady 
Mr. & Mrs. Ernest W. Graves 
Mr. & Mrs. Donald J. Gray 
Mrs. Chas. Green 

Mr. & Mrs. Gardiner Green 
Dr. & Mrs. J. V. Gwin 

Mr. & Mrs. R. H. Halbert 

Dr. & Mrs. Lauren Harper 

Mr. & Mrs. G. M. Harris 

Mr. & Mrs. Frank H. Heide 
Miss Marion Henry 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Hess 
Mr. & Mrs. Jas. D. Hester 
Mrs. Jas. L. Hicks, Sr. 

Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Hinton 

Mr. & Mrs. H. L. Hodge 

Mr. & Mrs. Herbert I. Holt 
Mr. & Mrs. D. A. Hosey 

Mr. & Mrs. Urban B. Hughes 
Dr. & Mrs. Ben S. Huston 
Mr. & Mrs. R. L. Howell 

Mr. & Mrs. R. B. Jeffries 
Jones County Auto Sales, Inc. 
Mr. & Mrs. James W. Jones 
Mr. & Mrs. M. C. Jones 

Mrs. Stewart M. Jones 

Mr. & Mrs. Elmer Keyes 

Mr. & Mrs. Julius W. King 

S. H. Kress & Company 

Mr. & Mrs. F. W. Kressman, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert C. Hynson 
Mr. & Mrs. George B. Jackson 
Mr. & Mrs. John F. Joorfetz 
Lane-Wells Company 

Miss Sadye Russell 

Laurel Equipment Company 
Mr. & Mrs. F. G. Lesniak 

Mr. & Mrs. Reuben Lott 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter S. Love, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. John Low, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard R. McGinnis 
McIntosh & McIntosh. Abstractors 
Mr. & Mrs. Sneed McInvale 
McLaurin Clinic 

Dr. & Mrs. Robert T. McLaurin 
Dr. & Mrs. David W. McLean 
Dr. & Mrs. M. Earl McRae 

Mr. & Mrs. Neil MacTaggert 
Magnolia Floral Shop 

Mr. & Mrs. Dave B. Marcus 
Mr. & Mrs. Harold M. Matison 
The Mengel Company 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry A. Mitman 
Mr. and Mrs. David B. Moffett 
r. & Mrs. Pelham B. Molloy 
. & Mrs. H. C. Monyihan 

. & Mrs. Ross Moore 

r, & Mrs. James M. Moye 

. & Mrs. J. R. Mozingo 

. & Mrs. R. E. Mulloy 

. & Mrs. Owen L. Neathery 
. & Mrs. John A. Neill 
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Nester Chevrolet Co., Inc. 
Judge & Mrs. Roy P. Noble 
Dr. & Mrs. Clyde L. Odom 
Office Supply Company 

Mr. & Mrs. C. M. Oliver 

. & Mrs. Jimmie M. O’Neil 

. & Mrs. Smith W. Orr 

. & Mrs. Sam V. Pack 

. & Mrs. John D. Parker 

Puec Mrs: We La Patrick, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. R. G. Patterson 
Col. & Mrs. Chas. R. Pettis 
Mr. & Mrs. Joe R. Phillips 

Mrs. F. W. Prentice 

Dr. & Mrs. Frank L. Ramsay 
Mr. & Mrs. Kalford C. Ratcliff 
Miss Eleanor Ready 

Mr. & Mrs. Roscoe R. Redd 
Mr. & Mrs. Clifford S. Reddoch 
Admiral & Mrs. F. M. Reeder 
Mr. & Mrs. D. G. W. Ricketts 
Dr. & Mrs. F. Lindsey Risher 
Mr. & Mrs. Dan Robinson 

Miss Lillian Rogers 

Dr. & Mrs. Charles H. Ruffin 
Dr. & Mrs. Glenn B. Ruffin 
Mr. & Mrs. J. B. Ruffin 

Mr. & Mrs. J. E. Ruffin 

Mr. & Mrs. E. P. Russell 

Mrs. J. W. Seale 
Sheppard-Mills Butane Co. 
Southern Auto Company 

Mr. & Mrs. Herbert W. Spencer, Jr. 
Mrs. Frances B. Stringer 
Tarbutton Sheet Metal Works 
Mrs. George F. Taylor 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard Thickens 
Micke czeViSee> > etl lery: 

Mr. & Mrs. W. M. Tittle, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. C. W. Todd 
Tri-State Oil Tool Co., Inc. 

Mr. & Mrs. George A. Vincent 
Vogue Beauty Salon 

WNSL Radio Station 

Mr. F. H. Walker 

. & Mrs. C. G. Wallace 

. & Mrs. Howard B. Wallace 
. & Mrs. Lew Wallace 

. & Mrs. Samuel E. Wallette 

. & Mrs. Charles T. Walters 
. & Mrs. P. S. Weaver 

* & Mrs. William E. Weems 
. & Mrs. David C. Welch 

. & Mrs. W. W. Westvhalen 

. Charles H. Westphalen 

. & Mrs. H. Paul White 

. & Mrs. R. L. Willett 

Mr. & Mrs. Hampton D. Williams, Jr. 
Williams Shoe Store 
Mr. & Mrs. D. W. Winn 
Mr. & Mrs. F. B. Winton 
Mrs. Frank G. Wisner 
Woodall Industries, Inc. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 
H. H. Dyke 








NARRATORS: Mrs. James C. Bast Mrs. John B. Tom’ 
son, Harry Mitman, Earl J. Robinson. F 


STAGE MANAGER: James Van Dee. 


PROLOGUE 


TRUMPTERS: Sandra Stevens, Betty Jenkins, Faye Jor- 
dan, Paula Hahn, Carolyn Greco, Sue Coughlin, Julie 
Harden, Susan Boone, Lynn Wilkinson, Imogene Mc- 
Carty, Kaye Walters, Judy Jones. 


HORSEMEN: Peggy Wheeler, W. M. Wheeler, Clyde 
Knight, M. J. Smith, Kimsey Lawrence, C. C. Rogers, 
W. L. May, J. C. Smith, Milton Rayner, Dinky, Mc- 
Kinnon, Phil Yeates, Preston Jones, Al Jones, Dave 
and Donald Rogers Burgess, James L. Pope, Buddy 
Beard, Lester Busby, Frederick Stevenson. 


JACKIES: Gloria Ford, Linda Cook, Roberta Middleton, 
Doris Jernigan, Lucille Harrelson, Faye Perry, John- 
nie Floyd, Kathy Simmons, Mary F. Merrell, Clara 
Coffin, Andrea Brondum, Sharon Foley, Jackie Black- 
well, Laura Doggette, Dorothy Dozier, Mary Joe Bald- 
win, Bonnie Renfro, Odessa Smith, Janie Shoemake, 
Elizabeth Hurst, Helen Jones, Ethel Herrington, Sher- 
rie Johnson. 


STATES OF COLUMBIA: Mrs. R. L. Glenn, Jr., Mrs. 
Ben R. Lewis, Mrs. S. F. Redd, Mrs. Wm. R. Smith, 
Mrs. D. R. Sommers, Mrs. J. W. Avery, Mrs. O. L. 
Mizelle, Mrs. E. L. Culbreth, Mrs. J. R. Tampler, Mrs. 
J. H. Johnson, Mrs. H. C. Hollingsworth, Mrs. O. B. 
Dean, Mrs. Wm. O. Parrish, Mrs. R. L. Simmons, Mrs. 
J. W. Barnett, Jr., Mrs. Carson Biglan, Mrs. Vernice 
Glenn, Mrs. E. C. Grimsley, Mrs. R. L. Howell, Mrs. 
James Holliday. 


BOY SCOUTS: Richard Wilcox, Gene Mulloy, Richard 
Warren, Bill Seale, Edward Boone, Tommy Bass, Stan- 
ley Herrington, Paul Harper, Watts Davis, Henry 
Coghlan, Bill Greene, Larry Walters, Sam Lindsey, III, 
Milton Hamilton, John Wallace, Dick Furr, George 
Perkins, Chet Bergalowski, Gary Norsworthy, Larry 
Loftin, David Rawson, Jimmy Davis, Joe B. Nesom, 
Jr., Billy Holm, Melvin Blackwell, A. P. Smith, Dickey 
Barrett, Juanita Roney, Alfred Roney. 


GIRL SCOUTS: Cheryl Sullins, Patricia Walters, Ruth 
McKenzie, Marlene Bilek, Cornelia Pittman, Charlotte 
Breland, Nancy Brady, Elaine Davis, Jackie Stubbe, 
Anita Austin, Elaine McLemore, Mary Anne Foy, 
Linda Boone, Cynthia Barnett, Martha Logan, Mildred 
Lawrence, Jeanette Perkins, Ann Gillespie, Patty Le- 
Berge, Martha Welsh, GeLaine McDaniel, Betsy Den- 
ham, Mary Margaret Hill, Roland Jones, Mary Mar- 
garet Boyles, Savan Wilby, Ann Wilson, Karen Smith, 
Eileen Harrell, Katie Aycock, Jan Summers, Mickey 
Oates, Mary Carter, Elizabeth Myrick, Vickie Roberts, 
Wanda Childers, Shirley Cockrell, Charlette Robin- 
son, Rosemary Fertitta, Mary Joe Holt, Lisa Lawrence, 
Joanna Moore, Cynthia Rahaim. 

HIGH SCHOOL AND JR. HIGH TWIRLING CADETS 
EPISODE I—"In the Beginning”— 

Jeanne Parish, John Mathews, Orders of the Arrow 
Scouts. 
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Indian Men: G. R. Grestiey 
Murphy, S. T. Hearn, Charlie Wa , De 
Austish Parrish, Lavan Collins, Billie | H 
liam Corkerham, Frankie L. Foster, Ss. V. 
J. L. Bowman, V. E. Glenn, Thomas Bryar 
Corkerham, Sullivan Bradley, Welborn West, 
Chandler. 


Boys: Bobby Ford, Rodney Cockerham, Roy Coen se 
Richard Evans, Claud Fox. Tag 


Girls: Judy Thornton, Alice Weldy, Janie McGolthlin. i : 
Chiefs: Charlie Watson, Ray Gressley, L. T. Murphy. | 


Torch Dancers: Wanda Clark, Shirley Craft, Pat Scur- 
lock, Wookie Crossley, Pat Germany, Mary Wilson, 
Carolyn Fox, Kay Bishop, Madrian Craig, Barbara 
Suddity, Judy Williams, Pam Stivison, Mary Story, 
Sindy Karer, Gwen Stubbe, June Rimes, Nancy Emery, 
Delle Avary, Patsy Swinney, Barbie LaBerg, Donna 
Jones, Pat Landrum, Rhonda Craven, Barbara Duck, 
Diane Glenn, Peggy Coker, Jane Cameron, Sue Sten- 
nett, Eva Ann Rahaim, Ann Taylor, Martha McNeil, 
Charlene Holder, Linda Dupree, Ethel Wilby, Cornelia 
Sellers, Becky Lomax, Lynda Matthews, Libba War- 
ren, Barbara Mills, Carole Cater, Janice McDaniels, 
Kathy Downing, Mary Jack Maddox, Sydney Over- 
street, Susan Taylor, Kitty Halbert, Jean Loper, Bar- 
bara Jones, Carole Vogel, Barbara Walters, Judy Har- 
relson, Frances Flynt, Sarah McInnis, Carole Prather. 


Hoop Dancer: John Matthews. 


EPISODE III—’Faithers of the Black Robe”— 
Father Marguette: Shine Graves. 


EPISODE IV—"Hail Pioneers’’— 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Herrington, Roy Waters, Mr. and 
Mrs. Garland Atwood, Peggy, Bo, Butch; Mrs. Irene 
Lowrimore, Mr. and Mrs. Kerney R. Perry, Doris Jack- 
son, Odena Parker, Helen Sims, B. L. Busby, Effie Bus- 
by, Mr. and Mrs. Lester Barnett, Marjorie Barnett, 
Carolyn Barnett, Frances Barnett, Chassie Myrick, 
Glaston Myrick, Janet Morgan, Jane Fatherree, Made- 
line Nelson, Elizabeth Aycock, Mrs. Marie Stotts, Al 
Hines, Mrs. H. M. Lindsy, Melba Jean Broadway, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Boggs, Jr., Betty and Darrell, Lorene 
Anderson, Mrs. C. W. Boggs, Sr., Mrs. Billie Burton, 
Elbert Myrick, Mr. and Mrs. Jesse V. Scott, Gerald, 
Ruth, Becky; Carl and Concetta Scott, Brion Gray, 
Tommy Wheelis, Jimmie Johnson. 


EPISODE V—"Secession”—Double from Episode VI & VII. 


EPISODE VI:—’Volume In Black”— 
Mrs. J. W. Hoss, Mrs. A. A. Bush, Mrs. John Peagler, 
Mrs. Gifford L. Jackson, Mrs. L. C. McKee, Patricia 
Renfro, Mrs. S. P. Grantham, Mrs. D. R. Sanderson, D. 
R. Sanderson, Mrs. Charles E. Nurbury, Charles E. Nur- 
bury, Mr. Leon E. Williams, Mrs. L. C. Perkins, L. C. 
Perkins, Mrs. Clifton Boyd, Clifton Boyd, Mrs. W. K. 
Crumpton, Mrs. Annie Mae Crumpton, Charles Story, 






Mrs. Charles Story, Mrs. Willie P. Johnson, Bill Hoss, 

Ed Karer, G. C. Baucum, C. A. Boone, Rhoss Lomax, 

Louis Cater, Melton McCarty, B. N. Shotts, H. W. 

Seefeld, Woody Barnham, Wally Rahaim, J. Tant, 
E. H. Rice, Doc Tyler, Sneed McInvale, R. E. Parker, 
Jin C. Parker, 


EPISODE VII—’Free State of Jones” Bill Hoss—Knewt . 


Knight; Ed Karer, G. C. Baucum, C. A. Boone, Rhoss 
Lomax, Louis Cater, Melton McCarty, B. N. Shotts, H. 
W. Seefeld, Jr., Woody Barnham, Wally Rahaim, J. 
Tant, E. H. Rice, Doc Tyler, Sneed MclInvale, R. E. 
Parker, J. C. Parker, D. R. Sanderson, Charles Nur- 
bury, Leon E. Williams, L. C. Perkins, Clifton Boyd, 
Charles Story. Willie P. Johnson. 


Confederate Soldiers: W. M. Wheeler, Clyde Knigh, M. 
R. Smith, Kimsey Lawrence, C. C. Rogers, W. L. Smith, 
J. C. Smith, M lton Rayner, Dinkey McKinnon, Phil 
Yeates, Preston Jones, Al Jones, Dave Rogers, Donald 
Rogers, James L. Pope, Mr. Burgess, Buddy Beard, 
Lester Busby, Fredrick Stevenson. 


EPISODE VIII—’The Iron Horse”’— 

Lynn Bush, Jewel Pridgen, Dot Landrum, Jerry Lan- 
drum, Eva Rae Shaw, Sue Flowers, Loraine Hards, 
Nelma Masin, Julius Masin, Ida Myers, Gertrude Bal- 
keney, Inez Duckworth, Grace Hogan, Emma Grant, 
Bo Herrington, La Dorn Nix, H. G. Nix, H. A. Broome, 
Pearl Dove, Polly Ellzey, Mary Powe, Helen Jean 
Pierce, Jewel Lockhart, Linda Lockhart, Margaret 
Herrington, Nancy Foster, Gay Funk, Mary Lee Crane, 
Gala Parrish, Mrs. Leonard Lewis, Sara Wells, Deb- 
bie Wells. 


EPISODE IX—"Ballet of the Pines’— 
Special Choreography by Jeanne Parish. 
Pines: Dona Jones, Barbara Duck, Peggy Coker, Judy 
Harrelson, Mary Mitman, Wookie Crosley. 


Rain Girls: Jo Ellen Potts, Mary Ellen Pryor, Carolyn 
Redd, Lorraine Forbes, Eva Ann Rahaim. 

Thunder: Carole Prather. Margie Causey. 

Rainbow Girls: Linda Wright, Ann Patterson, Pam Sti- 
vison, Barbara Suddith, Page Jones, Libba Warren, 
Jeanette Rayner. 

Sun: Jeanne Parish. 


EPISODE X—"Timber’— 
Mary Lewis Tanner, Melissa Ogden, Pat McMahon, 
Frances Stricklin, Doris Walters, Karen Jensen, Anita 
Odom, Aileen Clayton, Anna Christiansen, Hazel 
Smith, Evelyn Bradford, Aileene Walin, Mabel Wal- 
ters, Jack Thames, W. A. McClain, Mack Cockrell, Don 
Ball, Hubert Rucker, Dan Heidelberg, W. A. Floyd, 
Betty and Kenny Lyon, Bill and Sue Lightsey, Ben 
and Bernice Graves, Rudy and Janelle Graham, Lamar 
and Polly Therrell, Billie and Mary Lowe, E. E. and 
Doris Hurst, Reginal Holifield, C. B. Minchew, Hubert 
Yancey, Floyd Steel. 


EPISODE XI—”Panic”— 
Betty and Kenny Lyon, Bill and Sue Lightsey, Ben 
and Bernice Graves, Rudy and Janelle Graham, Lamar 
and Polly Therrell, Billy and Mary Lowe, E. D. and 
Doris Hurst, Mary Louise Tanner, Melissa Ogden, 
Frances Stricklin, Pat McMahon, Doris Walters, Karen 
Jensen, Anita Odom, Aileen Clayton, Anna Christian- 
sen, Hazel Smith, Evelyn Bradford, Aileen Walin, 
Mabel Walters, Jack Thomas, W. A. McClain, Mack 
Cockrell, Don Ball, Hubert Rucker, Dan Heidelberg, 
W. A. Floyd. 
EPISODE XII—’Remember the Sabbath”— 

Mary Powe, Helen Jean Pierce, Jewel Lockhart, Linda 
Lockhart, Margaret Herrington, Nancy Foster, Gay 
Funk, Mary Lee Crane, Gala Parrish, Mrs. Louis Leon- 
ard, Sara Wells, Debbie Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Grady 
Nix, Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Landrum, R. R. Flowers, Alice 
Holt Hanoie, Mrs. W. E. Beckman, Bob Pridgen, Velma 
Leonard, Lynn Bush, Jewel Pridgen, Eva Rae Shaw, 
Sue Flowers, Lorraine Hards, Julius and Nelma Masin, 
Gertrude Balkeney, Inez Duckworth, Ida Meyers, 
Grace Hogan, Emma Grant, Bo Harrington, La Dorn 
Nix, H. G. Nix, H. A. Broome, Pearl Dove, Polly Ellzey. 
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“EPISODE XIII—"The 3 R’s”— 


Sherry McClain, Judy Walin, Teresa Walters, Martha 
Meeks, Ree Chapman, Dwayne Chapman, Cynthia Per- 
kins, Jenny Biglane, Gerald Lowrimore, Danny Mus- 
grove, Tommy Herrington, David Taylor, Michael Jef- 
coat, Sarah Wells, Wayne Craft, Don Hirshenhofer, 
Mrs. Alecia Taylor—Teacher. 


EPISODE XIV—"Birth of a City’— 

Pearl Carter, Marie Welborn, Etoile Arnold, Irene 
Williamson, Chassie Myrick, Glaston Myrick, Eliza- 
beth Smith, Ethel Walters, Oneeda Parrett, Gertrude 
Kriner, Anita Craig, Adrian Craig, Mary Wallace, 
Rhoda Rivers, Betty Shoemaker, Hurbert Shoemaker, 
Hattie Pearl Garrels, Sybile Jefcoat, Emma Bassett, 
Mary Williams, Vera Broadway, R. T. Buckelew, Don- 
ice Dykes. 


EPISODE XV—"The Gay Nineties’— 

Gym: Mrs. Louis Leonard, Velma Leonard, Faye Hurst, 
Kay Goodgame, Cherie Tucket, Sara Wells, Lynn Ham- 
mack, Jewel Lockhart, Mary Powe, Helen Jean Pierce, 
Joan Dazier, Evelyn Beckmon. 

Picnic: Mrs. Homer Ivy, Mrs. John Warren, Mrs. Merline 
Young, Mrs. Selma Montgomery, Mrs. Jim Brown, Mrs. 
Lola Landrum, Mrs. B. E. Massey, Mrs. Aster Gambrell, 
Mrs. Earl Rogers. 

Tennis: Pauline Windham, Charlene Boutwell, Mrs. M. 
H. Bullock, Mrs. Louis Bratu, Mrs. Betro Hodge, Mrs. 
Hazel Bradley. 

Crocket: Mrs. Myrtle Hamm, Mrs. Chester Britt, Mrs. Jes- 
sie Mae Thornton, Mrs. A. B. Hill, Mrs. Frank Wells, 
Mrs. Geraldine Rose. 

Gossip: Annie C. Stricklin, Florine Weems, Mrs. Frank 
M. Wells. Mrs. M. W. McLaurin, Mrs. R. S. Edwards, 
Mrs. J. C. Parker, Mrs. Ralph H. Nelson, Mrs. Mabel 
Parker, Fletta Newson, Ruth Round, Dorothy Pippen, 
Peggy Keyes, Joyce Powell, Hanna Durvall, Mavis 
Strunk, Linda Pippen. 

Judge of Beauty: M. H. Bullock. 

Photographer: James Bradley. 

Policemen: T. Thornton, Frank Wales. 


Bathing Beauties: Ellouise V. Schuette, Shirley Duke 
Mathis, Frances Stringer, Dorothy Herrington, Doris 
Hol field, Bonnie Rowe. 

Ring Around the Rosey: Katie Aycock, Kathleen O’Neal, 
Leigh Howard, Barbara Foley, Ellen O’Neal. 

Hand Bail and Jump Rope: Rebecca Vincent, Katheryn 
Wheeler, Jane Wheeler, Judy Vincent, Susan Vincent, 
Carolyn Wells, Jane Elizabeth Matthews. 

Firemen: Colen Boutwell, M. H. Vincent, Gene Strunk, 
Bob Trulsen. 

Groom: Marion G. Warren. 

Can Can: Kitty Halbert, Cindy Karer, June Rimes, Becky 
Lomax, Mary Wilson, Barbara Jones, Madrian Craig, 
Wanda Clark, Sue Stennett, Rhonda Craven, Kay Bis- 
hop, Carolyn Fox. 

EPISODE XVI—’Conflagration’”—Double from Episode XV 

EPISODE XVII—"World War I”—Knights of Phythis. 

EPISODE XVIII—"Roaring 20's” — 

Martha Smith, Betty Grafton, Annette Taylor, Judy 
Vinzant, Jeanelle Williams, Katherine Ross, Kay Horn, 
Jeanette English, Shirley Vinson, Joan Hall, Pat Gra- 
ham, Syble Rivers, Dot Grober, Janice Archers, Janet 
Rogers, Sarah Ford, Pat Scurlock, Hope Saucier, 
Cookie Kirkland, Carol Smith, Jan Beard, Linda Wal- 
ters, Margie Hutchinson, Christine Hatfield, Barbara 
Weber, Gail McCaskell, Sarah McInnis, Helen White, 
Charlotte Hudson. 

EPISODE XIX—"William Mason’s Dream’— . 

W. L. Young, Garland Atwood, Jay Courtney, E. Mal- 
colm Jones, Ray Gressley. 

EPISODE XX—“World War II’’—National Guard. 

EPISODE XXI—FINALE — ENTIRE CAST. 


BALLARD OF LAUREL 
Lyrics and Music by Ruth Smith 








lowing organizations and business establishments for their 
fine cooperation. Without their utmost cooperation the 
Jubilee could not be the success that it is. 


Girl Scout Troops No. 27 and 30, for office help. 


Lomax Printers, Office Supply Co., Partlow-Tyler, 
Wells Furniture Co., and Laurel Typewriter Co., 
for office furnishings and office supplies. 


Bass & Collins, Photographers, official photography. 

The Laurel Leader Call, publicity. 

Radio Stations—WLAU, WAML, WNSL, for radio 
publicity. 

T. V. Stations—WDAM - TV Hattiesburg and Laurel, 
WTOK-TYV Meridian. 

The Staff of the Laurel Rogers Memorial Library, 
for their cooperation for additional research. 


Clinton-Harrington Piano Co., furnishing electric 
organ for “Pines to Pipelines.” 


Jubilee “Gay Way”—Johnny’s United Shows. 


Jubilee Sound System—Mac’s T. V. Hospital, Rock 
Hill, S. Carolina, Huey McMurray, Sound Eng. 


Street Decorations—National Flag and Decorations, 
Miami, Florida. 


Laurel Public School System—Wisner Building, and 
Watkins Stadium. 


WAML 


NEW 
LAUREL RADIO STATION, Inc. 


WAML was first founded in 1932 by W. A. 
Miller and was incorporated on October 11, 1935 
by Dave Marcus and Mrs. W. S. Taylor. The first 
organizational meeting was held October 29, 1935 
with D. A. Matison temporary chairman, and 
Dave Marcus, temporary secretary. Stockholders 
were Mrs. W. S. Taylor, D. A. Matison, Murdoch 
H. McRae, John Anderson, and D. S. Marcus. At 
this same meeting a permanent organization was 
set up with D. A. Matison, President and Treas- 
urer; Murdoch H. McRae, Vice-President, and 
Dave Marcus, Secretary. 

On June 2, 1941 New Laurel Radio Station, 
Inc., opened newly remodeled studios on Cen- 
tral Avenue and became affiliated with the Red 
Network of the National Broadcasting Company, 
Ine, 

In January, 1951 WAML moved into its present 
location. Present stockholders are Harold Mati- 
son, Dave A. Matison, T. M. Gibbons, Dave Mar- 
cus, the Estate of Murdock H. McRae and M. M. 
Caver. 

New Laurel Radio Station, Inc. (WAML) has an 
affiliate station in Waynesboro, Mississippi. The 
letters are WABO. 








The Laurel Diamond Jubilee wishes to thank the fol- 






nk Parrish — 

Headquarters Bldg—Jake Ford and 
Laurel City Officials and Employees. 
QUEEN'S CONTEST PRIZES— —™S 
Ist Prize—1957 Ford Automobile, Southern Auto C 

*Weeks Vacation at the “Trade Winds” Resort — 

Hotel in Biloxi. ; a 
2nd Prize—*$1000 Diamond Dinner Ring — Rose = 

Jewelry Co. 

$200 Clothing—Fine Bros.-Matison Co. 


3rd Prize—$250 Diamond Wrist Watch — Burton’s 
Jewelry Store. 


4th Prize—Portable Silvertone Television Set—Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. 


Sth Prize—Columbia Automatic No. 360 Hi Fi Record 
Player, Patrick’s Radio Supply. 


6th Prize—Complete set of luggage—Carter Heide. 


7th Prize—Goddess of Time Bulova Wrist Watch — 
Burton’s Jewelry Co. 


8th Prize—Transistor Radio—Albritton’s 


9th to 13th Prizes—Clock Radios — Easy Pay Tire 
Store. 
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Partlow-Tyler Stationers 


The business was founded on the premise that 
Laurel had grown to a size which would warrant a 
modern stationery store and printing plant. With 
that thought in mind, the new store was set up on 
a modern basis and the latest type printing machin- 
ery purchased for the printing plant. A complete 
line of office supplies and accessories is stocked. 
The very latest in office furniture is displayed in 
modern settings. Partlow-Tyler operates its office 
layout department including a complete color and 
design division for the modern office. They will 
take the floor plan of your office and suggest the 
furniture to be used and also recommend the car- 
peting or other floor covering as well as the drapes 
to be used. The result is a completely planned and 
color coordinated office. They will also take any 
office form and assist in the design or revision of 
the form for any type business or professional man. 
A complete line of office machines is carried and a 
large service department is maintained to service 
all types of office machines. Recently they have 
added a refinishing department to the service de- 
partment and now it is possible to have even an old 
machine refinished in decorator colors. Partlow- 
Tyler represents the Mosler Safe Company, the fore- 
most builder of bank vaults and safes and builder 
of the vaults at Fort Knox. 
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el Oil +& Fertilizer Company were or- 
ns realized the advantages of diversi- 
try. These were prospering in the war 
| and other industries were constantly being 
_ established—a few to fail like the early Laurel Knit- 
_ ting Mills, or move away, but most to remain and 
grow. By 1925, in addition to the four great lumber 
mills and older industries, Laurel had acquired: The 
Bailey-Rood Box Company; Bartram Hoe Works; 
W. M. Carter Lumber Company; Continental Rosin 
and Turpentine Company; G. M. & N. Railroad 
Shops; Hiawatha Gin Company; Annis Concrete 
Work; Mayhaw Canning Company; McLeod Furni- 
ture. By that year there were 53 industries operat- 
ing in Laurel, with a total payroll of $500,000 month- 
ly. (Boyd-Leader). Lumber, of course, was still 
dominant and was to remain so until 1930. As late 
as 1928 Laurel’s great and small mills were producing 
nearly 1,000,000 feet of lumber each day. (Boyd- 
Leader). 


EKastman-Gardiner were still setting the pace in 
production. And when with their sudden accumula- 
tion of wealth Laurel industrialists turned to philan- 


Harper Transfer & Storage 


H. FRED & B. F. HARPER, Founders 


The beginning of Harper Transfer was in 1941, 
when H. Fred and B. F. Harper purchased one 
small Van and operated under lease. B. F. was 
called to Service in 1942 and Fred continued: to 
operate under lease until Harper Transfer open- 
ed its doors for business in July 1949 at 609 N., 
Magnolia under the trade name Hurst Transfer. 
H. Fred and the late John H. Harper were man- 
agers with Mrs. John H. Harper office manager. 
One small warehouse was rented in Ellisville 
for the storage of furniture. E. R. Harper, upon 
his discharge from Service in December 1945, 
joined the business as a partner and B. F. Har- 
per, upon his discharge in February 1946, be- 
came a partner. We began operating under the 
name Harper Transfer and Storage in 1946. In 
1946 a 30x60 foot tin side building was purchas- 
ed at the present location. The original building 
was remodeled and a 30x140 foot brick addition 
was made in 1947. A 30x200 brick warehouse 
and loading dock was added in 1949; a 60x125 
foot solid concrete fireproof warehouse was add- 
ed in 1954. 


We are now operating two Tractor-Trailer Units 
over the road any place in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, as agent for the world’s 
largest and best movers, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
We, also, operate five smaller units for local 
work. 
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thropy, again it was Eastman-Gardiner with their 
_ strong tradition of civic duty who set the pace which 


others followed. All along they had been generous 
in donating land for city schools. Now they present- 
ed to the city 165 acres in the center of town, reach- 
ing from Seventh to Tenth Street, between Second 
and Fourth Avenue, for the first City Park; and 
later 24.7 acres on the west side of town for Daphne 
Park. When, in December, 1920, the Board of Edu- 
cation decided that the time was ripe for a new High 
School, permission was granted by the park donors 
and the City to construct it as the north end of Cen- 
tral Park. This Spanish style building was opened 
in 1922 and named fittingly for George S. Gardiner. 
No High School in the State has a lovelier setting. 


Already it was apparent that the Negroes were 
being neglected; yet in the climate of Mississippi 
opinion of that day, equal facilities were impossible 
to achieve. Fortunately, the Negroes fared far bet- 
ter in Laurel than in most southern cities, owing 
to the Superintendent’s tact and sense of fair-play, 
to a series of enlightened School Boards, and to 
many liberal-minded citizens. Into this difficult 
situation stepped Mrs. George S. Gardiner with the 
generous offer of $10,000, provided that the Negroes 
themselves would raise $10,000, and the City would 





Miss America Foods, Inc. 


The above Company was founded in 1922 as the 
Mayhaw Canning and Preserving Company. E. D. 
Travis, President; W. L. Pryor, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; A. G. Brush, the present President of Miss 
America Foods, Inc., was at that time on the Board 
of Directors of the Firm. In 1924 this firm was 
succeeded by the Mayhaw Canning Company, own- 
ed and operated by the Laurel Ice and Packing Co. 
In 1928 the Laurel Ice and Packing Company liqui- 
dated, and the Mayhaw Canning Company became 
independent. Due to the very wide consumer ac- 
ceptance and poularity of the brand name, MISS 
AMERICA, the firm adopted this name as its corpor- 
ate title in October of 1954, and became Miss America 
Foods, Inc. 


Besides the large usage of Miss America products 
by the people of Laurel and other cities in Missis- 
sippi, folks from Oregon to Florida, and Maine to 
California know the name “Miss America” and use 
and enjoy the highest quality canned foods which 
are packed in our fair city. 


The Company has grown continually since its birth 
and in 1955 a 28,000 square foot addition was made 
to the original plant; a fleet of diesel trucks, capable 
of hauling car load quantities to all major cities in 
the United States was added in 1956. This addition 
plus other modernization factors will bring about 
added customer service and growth for Miss America 
Foods, Inc. 


LOCATION — COMMERCE STREET 
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contribute another $10,000. 1 This 
however odd it may seem to peo 


South—resulted in the first modern brick school for : r 
Negroes in Laurel, opened in 1926 and named for 


Sandy Gavin, who was principal of Southside School 
from 1908 until he died in 1929. (Boyd-Watkins). 


This same combination of private generosity and 
municipal enlightenment made possible the building 
in 1927 of the Oak Park Vocational High School for 
Negroes. The academic building itself, erected at 
a cost of $25,000, was financed by a city bond is- 
sue; while the 239 acres comprising the school 
grounds and farm, the manual arts building, the 
home economics building, the principal’s home and 
the teachers’ home were all the gift of Mrs. L. C. 
Eastman, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Rogers. and Mrs. James 
Hynson (formerly Mrs. Lauren Rogers). Oak Park 
Vocational School was the first and remains the only 
agricultural and vocational high school for Negroes 
maintained by a municipality. (Boyd-Watkins). 

The swift evolution of Laurel’s attitude toward 
the Negro is most dramatically evident from the fi- 
nancing of the next Negro School, opened 22 years 
later, in 1949. For this much needed building in 


northeast Laurel no private supplement was requir- 
ed. The State contributed from its funds $28,000, 





















J. W. “BILL” HOSS 


Ready-Mix Concrete 


J. W. Hoss came to Laurel in 1929. In 1945 
he first went into his own business, a ma- 
chine shop. Since 1945, Mr. Hoss has been 
associated in several businesses in Laurel. 


In January 1956, Bill purchased his present 
business, J. W. “Bill” Hoss Ready-Mix Con- 
crete. In his business, Mr. Hoss believes he 
gives the best service and finest quality prod- 
ucts possible to Laurel’s construction indus- 
try and surrounding areas. A wide variety 
of concrete products as well as ready-mix 


concrete are available from Bill’s plant. 


Bill Hoss will never regret coming to Lau- 
rel and is quite proud to have a part in writ- 
ing Laurel’s History. 






building. 


Several other outstanding philanthropies in Lau- 
rel during the twenties, which might have come 
slowly with time, were precipitated by the tragic 
death in 1921 of Lauren Eastman Rogers, only son 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Rogers, and only grandson of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Eastman of Eastman-Gardiner. 
Lauren had been reared for public service, and on 
his return from Princeton with his young bride had 
plunged with eagerness into community life. He 
was gifted, generous, lovable. None of several splen- 
did memorials make up for losing the years of de- 
votion which he would have given this city. 


The Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of Art, 
dedicated January 26, 1924, is not only the finest 


Green Truck Lines, Inc. 


FOUNDERS — W. W. Green 
FIRST LOCATION — Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Green Truck Lines, Inc., was founded 
in Hattiesburg in 1924. 
Lines in Laurel was purchased by M. 
M. Asmar in May, 1947. At that time, 


They 


Green Truck 


Green had one truck and trailer. 


now have 58 pieces of trucking equip- 


ment and automobiles in the motor 
freight business. 


In his contribution to Laurel’s history 
during the last 10 years, Mr. Asmar has 
built his business on one basis, “Serv- 
icelsThatisualle, 
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library and art gallery in Mississippi, but a unique 


institution for a city the size of Laurel anywhere. 
Mr. Eastman’s initial gift was $429,088, with an addi- 
tional $150,000 for endowment. The following year 
an annex was added at a cost of $250,000. No one 
knows the exact value of the 13.341 volumes, the 
wonderful collection of baskets presented by Mrs. 
George Gardiner, the various art objects presented 
by Mrs. Frank Wisner and others, the fine collec- 
tion of Japanese Prints presented by Mrs. James 
Hynson, the fifty-odd oil paintings which include 
works by Constable, Corot, Millet, Turner, Whistler, 
Daumier, Blakelock, Sargent, George Bellows, Win- 
slow Homer, Inness. But it is safe to say that the 
library and museum could not be duplicated today 
for three million dollars. 


This beautifully appointed Georgian Building, 
graceful and serene, is the most architecturally dis- 
tinguished of Laurel’s five outstanding public build- 
ings, the other four being Green Lumber Company 
Office (formerly Eastman, Gardiner & Company) St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, the Episcopal Day School 
(old George Gardiner home), and First Presbyterian 
Church. All of these except the Office Building are 
on the same block of Fifth Avenue. 





EL PATIO MOTOR 
COURT 


As soon as the El Patio Motor Court was 





founded in 1946, it was recognized and im- 
mediately recommended by both Duncan 
Hines and AAA. The first officers were J. 
Gordon Berry and Ernest Mohler. The 
present officers are J. Gordon Berry and 
Helen M. Berry. 


St. John’s Church (1913), a beautiful and simple 
adaptation of the basilica, and the more handsome 
and imparing Presbyterian Church down the Street 
do not really compete (architecturally, that is), for 
the latter is Gothic in style and feeling. This Pres- 
byterian Church (1925) also owes its architectural 
richness to the Eastmans and Rogerses. Mr. Eastman 
donated toward the building $100,000, provided that 
the congregation matched that amount: Mr. Rogers 
lovingly supervised every detail inside and out, and 
also as plans evolved secretly contributed additional 
amounts to an extent which no one will ever know. 


The glory of the First Presbyterian Church is 
its Sanctuary, with its perfectly swung balcony in 
the rear, its soaring oak-beamed Gothic ceiling, its 
wonderful imported stained glass windows—the fin- 
est stained glass in the South. And below, in what 
used to be called the crypt, are three simple bronze 
plaques: to Lauren Eastman Rogers, in whose mem- 
ory his mother and widow presented the windows; 
to Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Eastman, whose love for the 
church made possible this building; to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. B. Rogers, “whose lives enriched this church and 
community.” 


Lauren Rogers and his parents are buried out in 
Hickory Grove Cemetery, where again we find the 








+ 
HOSPITALITY HOUSE 


One of Laurel’s newer additions in the 
Restaurant line is the HOSPITALITY 
HOUSE, located on Highway 11 South. 
This Restaurant was founded by James 
D. Dickey in September, 1956, and fea- 
tures all types of food served with true 





Southern Hospitality. 
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Lawrence Drug Comy 





Lawrence Drug Store located at 215 South 
Magnolia Street, opened its doors for busi- 
ness Jan. 14, 1949. With Laurel growing 
in this direction there was a definite need 
for a drug store in this area. In the be- 
ginning Kimsey Lawrence, with the help 
of one sales clerk and two soda fountain 
clerks, began operation. In the eight years 
of growth the store has prospered to the 
extent that there are now 17 full time em- 
ployees. In addition to having one of the 
most modern and complete drug depart- 
ments in Mississippi, Lawrence Drug Store 
also offers to the public a fine selection of 
gift items, cosmetics, soda fountain serv- 
ice and all nationally advertised drug 
products. 


Jones Battery & Auto Paris 


Began business with one gasoline pump on 
sidewalk on Yates Ave., later rented two build- 
ings for storage of automobiles, garage, and 
body shop. The following year took over va- 
cant property on South side of Yates Avenue 
where Sinclair station now stands and added 
wash and grease racks, radiator repair, battery 
service and sales; which included radio bat- 
teries. Operated this business as 2-3 Storage & 


Service until 1932 then moved to 542 Central 
Ave. and was appointed dealer for 7 counties 
for Willard Storage Batteries & Willard Radio 


Batteries. As this business grew we had to 
get larger quantities so moved two doors to 550 
Central Avenue, then added automobile glass 
replacements and radiator repair shop and a 
small line of automobile replacement parts. 
Then after 9 years we moved to present loca- 
tion, which is a 2-story building when we went 
into automobile replacement parts exclusive- 
ly. We now have 9 employees. 
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as in nGHAee money. Gar Smt 
homes were more carefully planned; 
was begun; a Country Club was built 
of town and a superb golf course laid out an 
pines. Yet as they listened day by day to the. 
hum of all those surrounding lumber mills, thoug 
ful citizens knew well that, besides prosperity, that — 
sound meant irreplaceable timber was going fast. 











This vanishing of the pines was unpleasantly 
borne home to them each time they set off gaily for 
an outing on the Gulf Coast. For fifty miles south 
of Laurel toward Gulfport, between villages was 
nothing but cut-over land stretching to the horizon—- 
endless stumps, tree-trunks scarred by fires, smold- 
ering, abandoned logs. It was a landscape of dese- 
cration and death worthy of Dante. Of course it 
must all revert to farmland eventually, but what of 
those millions of stumps? And the puny second 
growth in patches here and there would take fifty 
years to be worth cutting. Would Hllisville, Bay 
Springs, and Stringer have the last laugh after all? 


The answer to the stumps would come in the 
thirties with the tractor and bulldozer, simplifying 
what had heretofore been a tedious and expensive 
extraction by men and mule teams, and also giving 
an enormous boost to the rosin and turpentine indus- 
try. The answer to the puny second-growth timber 
was already gestating, though no one, not even the 
inventor responsible, was yet aware of it. 


For when William H. Mason came to Laurel in 
the early twenties he was not interested in cut-over 
land, but in the more pressing problem of the im- 
mense waste from lumber mills still going full blast— 
saw-dust, chips, slabs, which Kamper had simply 
distributed over the landscape, which Eastman- 
Gardiner, Gilchrist-Fordney, Wausau, and Marathon 
had at least learned to dispose of in huge incincera- 
tors. 


William Mason, a West Virginian who had for 
years worked with Thomas Edison in New Jersey, 
was not only an inventive genius; he was also a pas- 
sionate believer in conservation. He and his assis- 
tant, C. H. Westphalen, had learned from their ex- 
periments in extracting rosin and turpentine for 
naval stores that steam is a wonderful softener of 
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y impreg waste with steam at high 
ressure, thus blowing wood chips and refuse into 
“ iber fo possible use in paper-making. But the fi- 
ber was too coarse for that. 





His experiments in 1923-4 followed the classic 
pattern. Equipment was makeshift—a piece of shaft- 
ing drilled out to accommodate the chips and a lit- 
tle water, “closed by a steel plug and heated with 
blow torches, the temperature being determined by 
a thermometer inserted in a hole in the shaft.” 
(Boehm). Even when the first small pilot plant was 
constructed, Mason and his associates simply took 
the boiler from an old Stanley Steamer automobile. 
Since pressure of 1000 pounds per square inch was 
needed and the Stanley boiler was capable of only 
400, Mason blithely wound piano wire around the 
crum and increased the pressure to 1000 pounds, 
while all stood by expectantly. It worked. (Boehm). 


Mason always first created a product and then 
found uses for it. When his fiber proved too coarse 
and “harsh” for the paper manufacturers of that 
day, he at once turned to insulation board and soon 
found enough financial backers among lumbermen 
in Mississippi and Wisconsin (Laurel’s strong ties 
with Wausau helped) to start planning a mill to 
manufacture insulation board from fiber exploded 
by steam from wood waste. (Boehm). But before 
construction began came one of those happy acci- 
dents which, provided the inventor or scientist is 
alert and imaginative, account for fifty percent of 
industrial and scientific progress. 


Mason’s speculative curiosity never rested. While 
on his search for capital he happened one day to be 
experimenting on refining methods at a northern 
papermill, having borrowed the use of a large press 
with a steam heated platen, commonly used for mak- 
ing metal dies. His mind was on a hardboard—i.e. 
wood fiber subjected to high pressure at room tem- 
perature, and then oven dried. On this occasion as 
usual he turned off the steam carefully, inserted his 
board, turned on the pressure, and went to a belated 
lunch. But luckily the valve was defective and 
leaked steam while his board was in the press. 


This chance application of heat and pressure 
simultaneously to wet fiber board produced the very 
hardboard Mason had envisioned but never quite 
achieved before. ‘“Presdwood” was born, and when 
his backers asked how to sell something for which 
no market existed, he replied characteristically: “If 
a product can be made at a reasonable cost whose 
properties are far superior to existing products, uses 
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ELMER ROSE TRUCKING 
COMPANY 


Elmer Rose, Owner & Operator 
1300 Meridian Avenue 


PHONE 4583 


Laurel, Mississippi 
5 


This Trucking Company handles 
ASPHALT and FUEL OIL HAULING 


Elmer Rose’s Service Station sells to 
all his friends at a discount and he has 
no enemies. 





will be found.” (Boehm). They were found. Today 
the Laurel and Ukiah plants in this country and six 
others abroad turn out millions of square feet of 
“Presdwood” each day, besides insulation board and 
other forms of Masonite. 


Mason Fibre Company began operating its first 
mill on the site of Wausan-Southern Lumber Com- 
pany in south Laurel September 2, 1926, with Char- 
les Green as President, William Mason Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager, and C. H. Westphalen in 
charge of all technical work. With two shifts, 38,000 
square feet of insulation board was produced that 
first day. The next year the plant went on three 
shifts, an extra press was installed, 200 men were 
employed, a new product (Quarterboard) was added, 
and production was 18,541,879 square feet, with over 
14,000,000 being shipped out of Laurel. 


Within four years (1930) the gargantuan baby 
industry, re-christened Masonite Corporation, had 
more than doubled its employees to 530 and increas- 
ed production five hundred percent to 92,641,359 
square feet, of which 80,000,000 was shipped, the rest 
used locally or stored against future orders. Addi- 
tions had been made to the plant; an ingenious 
chromium-plating process heretofore considered im- 
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Jie OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
220 Fifth Avenue — Phone 8-7243 
LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 





Present firm purchased the business of Colonel 
George H. Snyder, known as Snyder Printing and 
Stationery Company in January of 1941, Store now 
includes the following departments: 


Office supplies, office furniture, office machines, job 
printing, library books, greeting cards and social 
stationery, office machines repair department. 



















Corporation was be. 
lished lumber mills for pub 
group of Swedish capitalists interes , 
took out a license on the patents and | 
structing the first plant on foreign soil. 
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And then came the Depression, like the panic 
of 1893. . 


Being an industrial city, Laurel was brought to 
her knees by the Depression. Back in 1893 the grim 
period was only seven months long; this time it last- 
ed over two years. 
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At prospering Masonite production dropped from 
over 92 million square feet in 1930 to 70 million in 
1933, with shipments 10 million below that. Employ- 
ees had to be reduced from 550 to 350. But the Cor- 
poration did everything possible to maintain opera- 
tions, and the research laboratories worked feverish- 
ly devising new uses for new types of Masonite. 
(Boehm). 


Equally strenuous efforts to maintain the high- 
est possible operations and employment were made 
by the lumber mills under great difficulties, for they 
were approaching liquidation as their timber neared 
exhaustion. 
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Pure Creamery Co., Inc. 


Pure Creamery Company, Inc., was founded by 
John Jensen in 1937 and was operated by him un- 
til July, 1952, when it was sold to the partnership 
of H. M. Crawford and C. J. Murphy and operated 
until June, 1956. It was then sold to the corpora- 
tion of Pure Creamery Company of which H. F. 
McWilliams, Jr. is President; John E. May, Vice 
President, and Mrs. H. F. McWilliams, Secretary- 
Treasurer. A new building was constructed at 988 
South 13th Avenue and began operation in January, 
1953, and has been in continuous operation until the 
present time. The plant is up-to-date in every re- 
spect and the machinery and equipment is modern. 
The plant distributes the popular Purity Brands of 
Milk, Ice Cream, Cream, Buttermilk and Cottage 
Cheese. 
























The pattern of these years is familiar to all 
Americans who lived through them. Laurel, though 
suffering severely, was fortunate in several respects. 
A large proportion of labor in this city has always 
been rural, driving in each day from small outly'ag 
farms. In economic disaster there is nothing more 
valuable than a piece of land large enough to raise 
chickens, hogs, vegetables. But even more fortunate 
was the spirit which had developed among Laurel 
citizens from the nineties and been fostered by all 
four giant lumber firms—a strong sense of loyalty 
and civic responsibility. Teachers might go unpaid 
but merchants agreed to honor city script; laborers 
were bankrupt but banks carried grocers to supply 
them. The city refused to be demoralized or let any- 
one go too hungry, and began to apply at once the 
valuable experience derived during the crises of the 
First World War and the Great Flu Epidemic of 1918 
under such leaders as W. S. Welch, Rev. L. G. Gates, 
Alfred Glassow, W. B. Rogers, P. A. Rogers, Frank 
Wisner, Charles Green, Stewart Jones, Phil Gardiner, 
Nathan and Harry Fine, Dr. J. B. Jarvis, Torrey Mc- 
Callum, John Bissell, and their wives. 


The plight of the Negroes was worst. Inevit- 
ably, here in the Deep South, as jobs became scarce 
there was pressure by white laborers to take over 
jobs held by Negroes. Why should a Negro work 
while a white man starved? Much tact and skill 
and quiet maneuvering by civic leaders behind the 
scenes was needed to avoid racial tension and injus- 
tice during the blackest months. But for the most 
part they were avoided. Not only people of wealth 
but all responsible citizens contributed privately to 
Soup Kitchens for the Negroes, supplementing city, 
State, and finally Federal funds. And the Negroes, 
as always in times of crisis, shared everything with 
each other. 


During those years the City Schools, white and 
Negro, became the barometer of the city’s nutrition. 
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Lauren Rogers Library—This Beautiful Memorial to the 
Only Son of the Late Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Rogers. 


Every teacher watched her pupils with eagle eye 
and reported at once unusual pallor or lassitude or 
fainting spells. The undernourished child was al- 
most always key to a home in desperate straits, yet 
too bewildered or proud to ask for help. Early in 
the Depression the Superintendent of Schools went 
at once to Washington, demanded and promptly got 
an audience with Harry Hopkins. Asa result, Laurel 
was one of the first cities in the country to offer free 
lunches to school children, regardless of race; and 
later one of the first to apply for and receive P. W. A. 
money for expanding school construction to provide 
needed jobs. 


Other forces besides time were also working to 
restart the stalled economic engine. Experimental 
plantings of tung trees were made on cut-over land; 
but Jones County is forty miles too far from the 
Gulf for them to thrive. Partly under the stimulus 
of Mason’s invention to turn wood-waste into an im- 
mensely profitable by-product, far-sighted men in 
the mid-twenties had become interested in other 
methods for conserving resources through chemistry. 
These efforts led to christening Laurel, somewhat 
ambitiously, the “Chemurgic City;” and reached first 
concrete fruition in the establishment in 1934 by 
FERA of a demonstration plant to manufacture 
starch from sweet potatoes. Sweet Potato Growers, 
Inc., was the first sweet potato starch plant in the 
world. By 1929 it was producing 2,600,000 pounds 
of starch. It continued in operation until 1947. 
(Boyd). 





MORGAN TAXI 


Morgan Taxi was founded by G. B. Mor- 
gan, Sr., 
when the fare was only one dime. In late 1934 
the name was changed to Yellow Cab and the 
Cab stand was moved to 417 N. Magnolia in 
1945 when it was sold to Mr. Loper from Hat- 
tiesburg. Mr. Morgan then organized the Mor- 
gan Taxi Co. at 445 N. Magnolia and in 1949 
re-bought the Yellow Cab Co. and operated 
both until 1951, when both companies were 
bought by J. W. Watson. However, in No- 
vember, 1956 G. B. Morgan, Jr., bought back 
both Morgan and Yellow Cab Companies, which 
he operates today. 


B. F. GOODRICH 


B. F. Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co. opened a store 
in Laurel in November, 1936 at 533 Central Ave. 
This Company features only nationally adver- 
tised Lines of auto and home merchandise, such 
as Motorola T.V. and Radio, Kelvinator Refrig- 
eration and Home Laundry Equipment, Florence 
Gas Ranges, G.E. Small Appliances, and Schwinn 
Bicycles. They moved to their new location at 
168 South Magnolia in November, 1956. 


Company Slogan... 
“FARST INSRUBBERS 





in 1934 as the Silver Dime Taxi Co., 
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ents s over 96, ( 
onite’s phenomenal | 
battles over river and stream pollu ution » 
ties and an epic labor strike in 194 -5 
steady. It will be remembered that back 
the total monthly payroll of all Laurel’s Ind 
including the four giant lumber mills, was $5 ,000. 
By 1947 Masonite Corporation alone was payin out 
more than that much each month in wages ($6,207, 000 Ps 
for the year) to 3,000 employees; and the amount 
spent by the Corporation for raw material purchased 
in Laurel was $4,266,000, compared to $11,000 twenty 
years earlier. (Boyd). 


And so, at the end of the thirties, when the last 
great lumbermill blew its last blast on the whistle 
which had for over fifty years summoned men to 
work, Laurel, hearing it sadly, paid silent tribute 
to a half century rich in accomplishment and in hu- 
man relations; but, despite earlier dire prophets of 
doom, the whistle was not a dirge. Green Lumber 
Company took over on a restricted scale from East- 
man, Gardiner & Company; within a few years they 
were working to capacity manufacturing pre-fabri- 
cated houses for the War Effort. Marathon was tak- 
en over by E. L. Bruce Company of Memphis. Gil- 
christ-Fordney moved out to Gilchrist, Oregon, tak- 
ing many Laurel families with them, but leaving 
rich memories and an indelible imprint on the city. 
And Wausau-Southern left the legacy of Masonite 
Corporation, which with the years was spreading 
over many more acres than the parent mill, insur- 
ing Laurel’s economic future. 











Masonite’s greatest boom to Laurel cannot be 
measured in money. Growing out of a method to 
convert saw-mill waste into a product of a thousand 
uses, Masonite’s insatiable demands even when the 
saw-mills were still in full operation had out-grown 
the supply of waste. First supplementary sources 
were small logs unsuitable for lumber manufacture 
purchased from Jones County farmers. Gradually 
small logs were being brought into Laurel from a 
hundred miles away. 


Finally, in 1937 Masonite Corporation began 
seeking timber lands to insure continuous supply, 
and within five years had bought 40,000 acres. 
(Boehm). 


A yellow pine worth cutting for lumber must be 
forty to fifty years old, but seven years in this bene- 





ficient climate will grow a pine excellently suited 
for exploding under steam pressure into wood fiber 
for insulation and hardboard. And now that tractors 
and bulldozers and modern methods of extracting 
turpentine and rosin from pine stumps changed the 
process of clearing cut-over land from prohibitive 
expense to handsome profit, hundreds of thousands 
of acres in south Mississippi were being rapidly re- 
claimed not only for farms and pasture but for con- 
version back to timber. Reforestation, which the 
blindness of earlier Mississippians on law and taxes 
had blocked, was enthusiastically adopted by farm- 
ers and investors. Masonite Corporation organized 
a force of trained foresters to oversee their own tim- 
ber holdings and to advise their suppliers. The 
Corporation began to give away as many as 2,000,000 
pine seedlings a year, along with free forestry super- 
vision, to farmers and members of the 4-H Clubs. 
(Boehm). 


Today when they drive to the Gulf Coast for 
an outing, citizens of Laurel no longer shudder like 
Voltaire when he drew the curtains of his coach 
against the hideous Alps of Switzerland on his way 
to Italy. For the concrete roads run through prosper- 
ous farms, pecan, fruit and tung orchards, and pas- 
tures, and through miles of beautifully tended young 
pines so scientifically weeded out for cutting that 
one cannot tell whether they are second or fifth 
growth. An old citizen may compare them scorn- 
fully to the hundred-foot tall virgin timber he re- 
members; but even he takes satisfaction in obliterat- 
ing that nightmare of endless blackened stumps with 
these clean—and immensely profitable—new forests. 


The chill, damp wind of January, 1944, flicked 
across the clay hills just north of Heidelberg twenty 
miles from Laurel, whined through the pines, and 
rattled an old newspaper caught in a crack of the 
platform. The motley crowd, huddled around the 
spotlighted derrick, had temporarily given out of 
talk, hypnotized by the drone of the engine, the 
clank of chains, the wild hope. It was nearing mid- 
night. Two men stood a little apart from the rest 
in the lee of an oil-pipe truck mired in the mud. 


“Wonder if this well will turn out as dry as the 
first five,” said one, as if breaking the silence would 
relax the unbearable tension of waiting. ‘“They’ve 
already gone down past 6,000 feet. Are you in oil?” 


“No, just curious. Never saw a well come in,” 
answered his white-haired neighbor. 


“I watched the Stanley come in over in Eucutta 
last September. That was the first in this part of 
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BILL J. MARTIN 


MARTIN MOTOR CO. 


Began business on July 1, 1940 as the 
authorized Oldsmobile Dealer for Jones 
County, with three employees. Erect- 
ed a new building at 203 South Magno- 
ha Street in the fall of 1941; moving in- 
to this new location in December, 1941. 
Became the authorized GMC Truck deal- 
Erected 
a much larger and more modern build- 
ing adjoining the building at 203 South 
Magnolia Street during 1946-1947; oc- 
cupying the new building in May 1947. 


er for Jones County in 1946. 


Martin Motor Company is now the larg- 
est Oldsmobile Dealer in South Missis- 
sippi, and has facilities for any type of 
The busi- 
ness now employs twenty-five persons. 


service for new or used cars. 































“General Sales-Manager for Tenn: 


Coke of Birmingham until two nfoutis n I 
retired. Don’t know what to do with myself yet. at 
I’ve been staying at the Pinehurst just to see what 


all this excitement’s about. I know Laurel well— 
been coming here off and on since 1896.” 


The other whistled. “Some changes in all that 
time, I reckon. I bet none of them back there ever 
dreamed of oil in Mississippi.” 


“Seems to me I remember them drilling for oil 
on Tallahoma Creek back about 1902. Dry hole of 
course, but then... ” 


A strange, animal-like sigh from the crowd rose 
above the engine’s noise. Both men craned forward 
just as a stream of thick liquid, gleaming jet black 
in the shaft of the spotlights, bubbled over into the 
muddy pit. Two farmers in dirty jeans gazed blank- 
ly, frozen in disbelief; then one turned to the other, 
“That’s oil sho’ nuff, but that don’t mean it’s under 
my land.” 


The crowd let out a wild cheer and several oil- 
men raced for the nearest telephone. The Helen 


National Welding Supply 
Company 


In 1950 Roland Lewis entered this busi- 
ness with a thorough knowledge of the 
Since that time the 
business has served well the welding shops 


problems of welders. 


and various other enterprises using cylin- 
der gas and welding equipment. 


This business has grown in these few 
short years from a “one-man” operation in- 
to a still growing enterprise employing 
three people and the manager. 

Mr. Lewis invites anyone needing weld- 
ing equipment, gas, medical gas, and the 
friendliest service anywhere to call on him. 
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weirdly contorted pipes lik 
but already there is a small ie 

at Sandersville. — 


So far Mississippi has not tumene Pee e 
second Texas or California or Louisiana, “a 
is steady, and producing fields continue to; be | " 
covered frequently enough to justify constant ex aye 
ploratory drilling. During the past fifteen years the a 
oil industry has brought to this state more than a 
billion dollars. (Ramseur-Rotary talk). To Missis- 
sippi that is a lot of money. 


Gone are the days of wild speculation, when 
Eucutta and Heidelberg promised the moon, when 
Laurel was bursting her seams to accommodate oil- | 
men with their families, on top of the military as- 


Christian Auto Supply Co. 


Christian Auto Supply Co. was started by 
G. W. Christian and has served the auto- 
motive and industrial trade from this loca- 
The business in 1925 
consisted of parts and accessories for Model 
T Fords and a gasoline pump on Central 
Ave. As the automobile population in 
Laurel’s trade area expanded the company 
has been able to stock a complete line of 


tion for 32 years. 


fast moving automotive parts, an automo- 
tive machine shop, and service station and 
garage equipment. Atley Graham is store 
manager with Bill Hollingshead as shop 
foreman. 
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signed to the local air-training base. But oil people 
originally from Oklahoma, Texas, New Jersey, have 
quietly settled among us in the wake of a new in- 
dustry more permanent, if less exciting, than those 
tumultuous last years of the Second World War. 
And by taking over and remodeling the Old High 
School Building on Fifth Avenue, Gulf Oil has slip- 
ped already into the continuity of Laurel’s history. 


Not yet has petroleum equaied trees as a source 
of Mississippi wealth; while grateful for whatever 
black gold is in store underground, Laurel will never 
again neglect nor abuse her surface products. And 
she continues searching for new uses for her manu- 
factures and for new manufactures to develop. 


By 1945 the trend of Laurel industry was toward 
finished products — away from lumber, more and 
more toward hardboard, veneers, plastics, furniture 
panels, furniture, and pre-fabricated houses, with 
Masonite, Wells Furniture Company, Mengel, and 
Green Lumber Company leading these fields. (Ch. 
of Commerce—Boyd). Similarly, the original Laurel 
Cotton Mill is now rivaled in importance by Reli- 
ance Manufacturing Company, employing over 700 
men and women to produce finished clothing. Since 
1935 a series of fabricators of Masonite products had 
been organized in Chicago, New York, Cincinnati, 
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Cleveland, Los Angeles, St. Louis. Some 


(Boehm). 
ten years later one of these fabricators, Woodall In- 
dustries, opened a plant in north Laurel where Gil- 
christ-Fordney used to be. And in 1953 Norris Manu- 
facturing Company, by building a branch plant next 
door to Woodall, introduced to Laurel a new ma- 
terial—stainless steel. 


During these years the Jones County country- 
side has had its own revolution. Though the Moss 
Plantation near Soso still grows cotton on the old 
grand scale, the shift has been toward truck farm- 
ing (encouraged by Mayhaw Canning Company, a 
native industry which has branched into neighbor- 
ing states), poultry, eggs, hogs, and beef cattle. Ex- 
tensive planting of kudzu vine, as well as contour 
plowing, is combating erosion; and new experiment- 
al grasses and chemical fertilizers are revealing rich 
potentialities for winter pasture. More and more, 
as southwestern droughts become perennial, Texas 
cattlemen are quietly buying up large tracks of Mis- 
sissippi land for winter feeding. 


XI. 
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... These thirty volumes on Jewish religion, 
literature, and history are presented to Lauren Rog- 
ers Library and Museum of Art by the Jewish Con- 








rg ai ati titt 
such pleasure to us and to this 
hope that you may enjoy, and profit t from rom, this r 
heritage of Jewish culture, going poe three. (hodes 
sand years... ” 


Rabbi Mantinband’s quiet eloquence filled the 


handsome new reading room of Lauren Rogers Li- 


brary. Through the north windows the light of a 


late November afternoon (1953) faded into the mel- 
low glow of lamps reflected from dull gold walls. 


Among the thirty-five people gathered for this 
simple and moving ceremony of presentation were 
many representatives of Laurel’s past, including 
members of most of her Jewish families, some of 
whom came here at the turn of the century. 


Presiding as Chairman of the Board was the 
husband of one of George S. Gardiner’s grand- 
daughters. By him sat a grand-daughter of Silas 
Gardiner, who had inherited from him and from her 
own father a high sense of service to this commun- 
ity. Behind her stood a great-grand-daughter of 
Silas Gardiner with her husband, a grandson of 
John Lindsey, who invented the eight-wheel wagon. 
A young executive of Masonite on the Library Board 


Albritton’s G.E. Appliances 


Albritton’s G.E. Appliances was founded 
in March of 1949 by Melton J. Albritton, 
Sr., and Melton J. Albritton, Jr. At first 
we had only 5 employees including Messrs. 
Albritton, Sr. and Jr. 
ed and opened a store in Waynesboro, Miss. 


In 1952 we expand- 


We now have 18 employees and our mer- 
chandise includes the hardware business. 
We have one of the largest repair depart- 
ments in Laurel and are the only franchise 
dealer in Laurel for General Electric prod- 
ucts, which we handle exclusively. 














eae venerated lawyer | in the 
others intimately associa‘ ed ith Lat 
fully sensible of the beautiful tribut t 

this band of devoted citizens. "on 


But represented only by this puildneee 
Eastman branch of Tastman Gardineeeteieeeae 7a 
man, Elizabeth Gardiner Eastman, Nina Tastee 
Rogers, Wallace Rogers, and Lauren Eastman Rogers. — 


Rabbi Mantinband ended. The group dissolved 
in a low hum of conversation and greeting, admir- 
ing the handsome display of volumes comprising this 
latest acquisition of library treasures. Through the 
open windows the last light of the sun silhouetted 
for a moment two magnificent oaks, scarcely thirty _ 
years old, which had supplanted on this landscaped 
plot the banished pines. 


But the pines were back on the out-skirts of this 
city which pines built. 


Martin Glass & Trim Shop 


Opened for business August 7, 1920 as 
“R. R. Martin Auto Top Shop.” In 1922 
moved to 550 Central Avenue. In 1925 
built the shop building at it’s present 
location 224 Short 6th Street. Have 
been in same location since that date. 
In 1946 his son, Norman Martin, be- 
came a partner in the business. On De- 
cember 31, 1955 R. R. Martin, Sr. re- 
tired, but is still part time employed. 
Name of business was changed in 1946 
because of changed conditions of auto 
industry. 
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a lips, ie Hayes, Dr. L. O. Embrey. Jr., Deeb Ratiaim, Virgil I. 
y Miller, W. I. Chisholm, J. W. Tullos, Thomas A. Dyess, Jimmy Tant, 
_ Jack Catron, L. S. Crumbly, Hub Wells, Sam Lindsey, Ed Firth, 
o Victor Jones, Judge Humphrey Monihan, Jack Rose, Harry Brown, 
Hillma Brown, George G. Smith, Felix W. Potter, John Neill, 
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EAGER BEAVERS CHAPTER NUMBER 3 


y H. P. Shelton, Judge Joe Renaud, Billy Tittle, Dentson Wheat, 
William J. Carey, Jr., Stevie Bateman, Lindsey Moore, Bobby Tittle, 
Cecil Martin, J. D. Herrington, John Fred. Leonard, Jr., H. G. 
Robertson, H. G. Stringer, Dub White, Bill Copeland, John L. 
Barlow, Harold Iosty, Jack Easterling, Jack C. Wright, Thomas 
W. Wilkerson, Tom Stricklin, Ray W. Pierce, George C. Bussey. 


THE CLOD HOPPERS CHAPTER 


: Constable Louis Holcomb, Sheriff Jack Wooten, Judge Dennis 
Odom, Clayton Corley, Chet Ishee, Albert Johnston, Jesse Lee, 
Julius Masini, Hugh D. McCarty, Cooper McKenzie, Charles Mc- 
Peak, Horace McRae, D. C. Moore, George Myers, George Richard- 
son, Keith Sartin, John Suffling, Charlie Robine, Bill Thornton, 
Robert K. Walin, Howard Wallace, Lew Wallace, Murray Wallace, 
Jack Walters, Billy Wooten, William L. Holder, Roy Weldy, J. O. 
Mann, Troy Hawkins, L. O. Saucier, James Bridges, Jack Headrick, 
Red Hester. 


THE SOUTHERNS CHAPTER NUMBER 5 


Judge Jimmy Bankston, High Constable Bill Holefield, High 
Sheriff A. H. Conlee, Jack Lester, W. V. Andrews, W. D. McAlpin, 
Jack Holifield, B. W. McAlpin, Lavon Blackledge, Doyle Dees, 
John L. Mackey, Buford Wade, Preston Tanner, K. C. Ainsworth, 
Thad Lindsey, C. C. McKinzie, Thomas N. Hinton, Thomas Jones, 
J. P. Nix, Leon Bergin, Doyal Bullock, Houston B. Hamm, Roy 
Chancellor, Carlee Stephens, Bond Smith. 


SOUTHERNERS CHAPTER 5 NUMBER 2 


Harl D. Jefcoat, Bill Heslin, Sheriff T. O. Anderson, C. A. Han- 
kins, Walton Smith, Lincoln A. West, T F. Johnston, Mack Byrd, 
Bartie Hill, Robert Montgomery, Ira C. Welborn, Edd Stevens, 
Johnny Stevens, Hollis Reid, C. R. Jones, Joe D. Roberts, Jack 
Aycock, D. C. Garner, Bill Delahoussaye, O. F. Johnston, L. J. 
Wickenhauser, Frank Daughtrey, Odell Jenkins, Judge W. T. John- 
son, R. C. Womack. 


THE SOUTHERNERS CHAPTER NUMBER 5, GROUP 3 


W. S. Poore, Joe Stueve, W. B. Poore, Archie B. Chandler, 
Willard Crocker, H. B. McDaniel, Howard J. Messemore, P. T. 
Sims, Constable William Trest, J. C. Caskey, Jesse James, O. B. 
Foley, O. A. Wilson, C. W. Boggs, C. A. Dearman, W. C. Powe, 
A. E. Todd, John Brownlee, Sheriff Curtis Sharp, Lewis Black- 
ledge, Howard Byrd, Judge Ralph Anderson, H. C. Leggett, Tommy 
Walker, James A. Lofton. 


THE SOUTHERNS CHAPTER 5, NUMBER 4 


Judge Gus J. Maily, Constable Rev. Lester Gardner, Sheriff 
Herbert Sims, T. M. Anderson, Alvin Cooley, C. B. Stringer, Pat 
Lowe, Ivan Chiles, George Poore, Parker Simons, Charles D. Wells, 
Howard Herrington, Sam Taylor, Jack L. Robertson, T. D. Watson, 
Cox Gordon, Fred F. Johnston, Tommy J. Baugh, H. J. Maxey, 
Billy Rogers, Foster Lee Herrington, Ernest Hall, A. B. Morgan, 
Cullen J. Murphy, Dean Belding. 


KEYSTONE CATS CHAPTER NUMBER 6 
High Constable, Preacher Hammack, Judge; R. Stotts; High 
Sheriff, G. B. Morgan; Bill Slay, Brad Suddith, Felton Walker, 
Charley Middleton, Bill Bailey, Otis Whatley, Lulu Lions, Julian 
Hatton, J. W. Hartman, Norman Hartman, W. T. ‘‘Peck’”’ Lowe, H. 
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‘Stephens, A. B. Rushing, Harold L. Royals, Bob Thompson, Lawr- 


: Raiser, AY B. aul David w. Tolbert, G. Ww. Myris moreat 


ence Sollberger, W. L. Hanlains, James Blackledge, Fred Walker, 
Gaines E. Ford, James Bonner, Bill Clements, J. T. Little, C. C. 
Smith, James Hankins, S. A. Meeks. 


WEST LAUREL PACE SETTERS CHAPTER 7, NUMBER 1 


Walter M. Bethea, Jr., William K. Nowlin, Lavon Collins, I. O. 
Sumrall, Garland Herrington, J. D. McKimley, Wayne Harper, 
C. L. Padgett, Roy Bynum, B. S. Martin, Sr., Rev. W. E. Helen, 
Roy Simmons, Sr., L. F. Hearn, S. H. Bradby, S. T. Hearn, Charles 
Watson, H. H. Boler, Walter R. Wooten, Robert L. Bethea, Charles 
S. Baker, Edward Taylor Parish, Richard S. Cooper, O. E. Cockrell, 
O. E. Taylor, Fuid J. Wright. 


WEST LAUREL PACE SETTERS CHAPTER 7, NUMBER 2 


Curtis Parrish, Steve Marley, Otis E. Stewart, Paul Blackledge, 
Billy Parrish, M. C. Saucier, B. T. Bridges, J. D. Nowlin, Monroe 
Parish, William M. Hearn, Charles R. Arndt, James B. Pordell, 
S. D. Hughes, Jr., F. O. Rooker, Thomas E. O’Flinn, Cliff Padgett, 
H. H. Windham, James W. Everett, O. T. Parker, C. H. Evans, 
Carl Anderson, R. G. Mauldin, Clarence Parkhill, Chester Lock, 
Cc. C. Ivey. 


WEST LAUREL PACE SETTERS CHAPTER 7, NUMBER 3 


L. P. Moody, Lynwood Blackmon, E. N. Brown, R. L. Barnes, 
Henry Flood, Charles Denton English, W. Otis Bush, F. A. Hendry, 
Alonzo Michoeson, Earnest E. Johnson, Chuck Wilkinson, Eddie 
Hooks, A. T. Murphy, John D. Blackledge, J. T. (Bud) Carter, 
J. C. Taylor, Bernell Warren, L. E. Sheppard, Bob Davis, Fred 
Sumrall, Roy G. Slay, Floyd Hooks, T. L. Bryant, Billy Hurst, 
Ceo we Vanbineedic, 


WEST LAUREL PACE SETTERS CHAPTER 7, NUMBER 4 


Robert L. Seefeld, Charles E. Brown, Larry Wells, William W. 
Parker, W. C. Mulligan, Perey L. McInnis, Thomas M. Bush, Char- 
les Calhoun, Jr., A. J. Scott, James W. Burnham, Hubert Holifield, 
James P. Taylor, Granville Clark, James Roland Gatlin, Lewis A. 
Pavlik, Sidney E. Phillips, D. W. Wade, Granville Davis, H. K. 
Mauldin, W. B. Wade, W. L. (Bill) Dry, C. W. Pefferkorn, T. W. 
Nix, Vernice Eugene Glenn, Thurmon Collins. 


WEST LAUREL PACE SETTERS CHAPTER 7, NUMBER 5 


W. I. Glenn, John D. Guy, Jr., Weldon Pickering, L. O. Walters, 
Clem J. Britton, Eddie Walters, R. L. Glenn, Jr., R. C. Graham, 
William E. Miles, William A. Dodd, Lester Graham, Billy Hosey, 
W. T. Abbey, Charlie Keyes, L. P. McNair, J. A. Dodd, J. O. Laird, 
James H. Hurst, R.-C. Lowe, Sylvester West, A. D. Pitts, S. V. 
West, Jr., Robert Chandler, Welborn West, D. M. Hill. 


WEST LAUREL PACE SETTERS CHAPTER 7, NUMBER 6 


Andy Parrish, Herbert Rawls, James E. Husband, Walter L. 
Parker, Paul J. Butler, Joe “Hamburger” Harrison, J. L. Davis, Jr., 
Lonnie L. Craft, Roy D. Wolgamott, Noel Miller, Ralph Giles, R. P. 
Williams, W. D. Schut, Nonmie Busby, Joe Nabors, Charles R. 
Whattey, Joe Moss, Odis W. Moss, Robert McKee, Lonnie B. Holi- 
field, William H. Parrish, Floyd L. Dyess, Walter L. Gatwood, 
Harold Harrington, A. H. Brown. 


WEST LAUREL PACE SETTERS CHAPTER 7, NUMBER 7 


Dill Jernigan, O. E. Hearn, Lindsey R. Sanderson, C. E. Bush, 
Steve A. Burkes, Willie R. Lightsey, Thurmon Thornton, G. W. 
Flynt, Robert N. Glassen, Donald Smith, V. L. Holifield, D. D. 
Blackledge, Richard A. Harrison, W. E. Hosey, James Edwin Brown, 
James Hurst, Morris Harrelson, Harver Denham, J. D. Guy, Sam 
Ingram, D. H. Bassett, Willie D. Moss, R. D. Butler, Harold Hinton, 
John eGwerane Jr: 


WEST LAUREL PACE SETTERS CHAPTER 7, NUMBER 8 


Judge Eratus Graham; Charlie Jones, Clarence Gordson, Rus- 
sell Crane, Jr., Bass Henderson, W. M. Jones, Deavors Nix, Paul 
B. Kelly, High Constable, Floyd Steen; High Sheriff, James Smith; 
Cc. C. Moss, John Henry Taylor, W. Cornett, Doyle Germany, O. B. 
Caldwell, Curtis R. Craft, C. B. Minchew, Curtis V. Parker, William 
E. Parker, W. E. Rowell, Billy Joe Irving, John T. Harrison, Jimmie 
Myrick William Meadows, B. F. Ishee, T. G. Wiggin, L. E. Ishee, 
Benton Collins. 










GEORGE S. GARDNER HIGH SCHOOL 


WEST LAUREL PACE SETTERS CHAPTER 7, NUMBER 9 


Lee Mauldin, Tilman Reid, Hillman Walters, Claude I. Smith, 
R. J. Thompson, T. W. Tucker, John F. Whitehead, Tracy O. Moss, 
Thomas Glenn, H. G. Shelton, Carley Ellzey, W. E. Dennis, Claude 
Robinson, Vertis L. McCarty, Clinton Bishop, L. D. Parnell, R. A. 
Grafton, Kearney C. McCarty, Billie H. Nix, Billie Craven, Floyd 
Clearman, E. L. Pritchard, W. E. Graham, W. P. Gray, Jr., F. L. 
Holifield. 


WEST LAUREL PACE SETTERS CHAPTER 7, NUMBER 10 


W. O. McCullough, Irvin Buch, X. L. Davis, Louis Denham, D. 
T. Herrington, Pat Ryan, Bernard Powell, Webber Holloway, Tru- 
man Henderson, W. R. Headrick, Woodie Blackledge, C. J. Bush, 
Ray Gressley, Carroll Gartin, A. B. Headrick, Ray H. Moffett, 
James E. Phillips, J. W. Pulley, Jr., W. D. Upton, Buck Valentine, 
Harold Smith, E. G. Boutwell, Marian Sommers, Keith Hill, A. D. 
Fowler. 


WEST LAUREL PACE SETTERS CHAPTER 7, NUMBER 11 


Roland Craft, W. M. Jones, Curtis Ray Schrimpshire, Dave 
Weathersby, W. D. Bush, Laverne Westmoreland, Ralph L. Martin, 
H. J. Collins, L. L. Holifield, T. V. Wade, W. F. Chandler, Jimmie 


Parrish; F: K. Russell; Harry A= foster, Mav) Bush, or. 1c.G. 
Gunn, Daniel A. Herring, Jr., N. P. Bush, Lester Lyon, Ralph 
Smith, E. R. Holifield, J. W. Anderson, Emmith Taylor, C. W. 


Turner, Roger W. Flynt. 


WEST LAUREL PACE SETTERS CHAPTER 7, NUMBER 12 


R. R. Maxey, Carl Knotts, H. L. Holifield, W. B. Valentine, 
Cc. J. Rasberry, Burl English, David Lee, Gerald Bynum, J. L. Davis, 
Sr., Norris R. Owens, Wayne Fluitt, Willie J. Jefcoats, G. B. Bynum, 
F. W. Buckelew, Newlon Parrish, Melton Bush, Robert O’Flynn, 
James R. Bishop, Milton C. Laird, Billy Ray Holifield, T. D. Lowri- 
more, Toxie Bynum, G. F. Dearing, Curtis Bozeman, Tom Pittman, 
Henry Todd, L. E. Ishee, Benton Collins, Alvin Smith, C. K. Roberts, 
James R. Williams, Sonnie Smith, Louis Perrett, T. D. Graham, 
Walters Bethea, Sr., John L. Barlow, C. B. Wooten, W. R. Boone, 
Terrell Harper, H. L. Fowler, W. H. Hines, Noland Valentine, Grady 
B.. Hamilton, ©. Le. Parrish. W.-he Pritt, i. Ma MeDiniey, Io) bh. 
Phillips, Charles Prince, C. F. Galer, L. H. Bush, Harrison Ellzey, 


Goots Walters, C. L. Parrish, Grady Hamilton. 
SHAGGY LIONS CHAPTER NUMBER 8 
H. W. Graves, Frank I. Stone, Judge Earl Howorth, Wilson 


Partlow, Sheriff Charles C. Bryan, Julius Hamilton, Fred Walters, 
Harry Mark, C. L. Fox, H. L. Harper, Herbert Holt, Clyde Smith, 


High Constable L. T. Stewart, Enoch Godbold, John W. Hunt, 
Horace Harrington, Conerly Boothe, Dr. D. H. McCarty, Jake 
Arledge, John Flood, B. O. Berg, Jim Allman, Henry Stotland, 
Charles K. Jordan, Breland Warren, Joe Couch, Claude Hemphill. 


COOKIE DUSTERS CHAPTER NUMBER 9 
Rhea Lomax, Rhoss Lomax, S. P. Grantham, W. W. Wells, New- 


ton Jones, Clayton Simpson, James Butler, Wayne Blackledge, 
Cliff Fairley, W. R. Tillman, Roy Sheppard, George Miles, Charles 
E. Davis 1ymond Kennedy, Lewis R. Parker, Coleman Loper, A. 
W. Tisdale, O. L. Ferguson, Clinton Russell, A. M. Landrum, E. G. 
Skinner, Cooper Stewart, Dr. J. P. Fatherree, Charles N. Clark, 
T. L. Tom Powers. 
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KILOWATT KLAN CHAPTER NUMBER 10 ——™ 





— 


Judge, R. S. Causey; High Constable, D. L. Brown; Henry W 
Pitts, Gene Hill, Arthur Loper, W. C. Bounds, William L. Manning, 
J. R. Helveston, H. Y. Humphrey, C. M. Loper, Sidney R. Boutwell, 
Herchell Price, H. F. Harrison, C. C. Johnson, Glenn W. Knight, 
E. C. McLaurin, R. M. Evans, A. M. Waldrup, J. B. Upton, J. M. 
Sharpe, E. N. Sumrall, W. A. Taylor, Robert E. Knight, Paul L. 
Byrd, J. D. Vick, D. B. Hollingworth, Jr., A. L. McDonald, Roy 
Walley, George W. Wings. 


FIRE BALLS CHAPTER NUMBER ll 

Judge, J. W. Sims; High Sheriff, Thomas L. Hosey; High Con- 
stable, Ernest English; Charles H. Thompson, E. J. Clark, James 
W. Daughtry, Harrell Webb, Carl Wedgeworth, W. W. Massey, B. 
F. Campbell, James Roberts, William H. Dobbs, Jessie W. Boler, 
Grover C. Lacy, Warren Tilson Smith, Willie Lee Aycock, Carson 
Biglane, James C. Blackledge, Galhan Garbo, William Hinton, H. 
B. Temple, J. W. Pickering, James Flowers, U. Y. McCullough, 
Olen E. English, Earl McRae, Howard Barrow, J. W. Harris, H. H. 
Rivers, Bill Fields, John Stassi, W. B. Thornton, B. L. Sullivan, 
Tony Bridges, T. Roy Barnes, Judge, E. T. Lowe; Constable, John 
W. Sims; Sheriff, J. H. Rivers. 


FIRE BALLS CHAPTER 11, NUMBER 2 
C. L. Jones, J. F. Gatlin, Sr., J. F. Gatlin, Jr., Buford Kittrell, 
Jack Beard, H. B. Temple, James R. Campbell, Roland Lewis, 
Ralph Chancellor, James E. Wells, H. B. Baldwin, Virgil Humphrey, 
Robert T. Smith, H. D. Boudreaux. 


BLADELESS RAZOR CHAPTER NUMBER 12 

W. W. Bush, George T. Pace, Jr., High Constable, T. V. Bobo; 
W. B. Nobles, George E. Robinson, Hoot Miller, Judge, John N. 
Moore; George L. Pitts, A. P. Testerman, Thomas L. Smith, Bill 
J. Martin, Charles Smith, J. K. Walters, Jr., Lavon Ellzey, D. L. 
Andrews, Charley Reeves, George Thrash, Vernon W. Ainsworth, 
Grady Cason, J. Kimble Clark, Paul B. Welborn, Bill Carroll, 
Jerry Ishee, Kimsey Lawrence, Sheriff A. A. Ballard, Joe Johnson. 


BLADELESS RAZORS Chapter 12, NUMBER 2 


Paul J. Martin, Sheriff, M. J. Albritton, Jr.; Henry N. Macoy, 
Charles K. Crocker, Frank Barrett, Hal R. Crocker, Holmer Gunter, 
Frank Frazier, George H. Drennan, Joe Williams, E. W. Welborn, 
Harmon O. Donald, Levon Breland, Constable, J. B. Ratliff; Harvey 
White, James Adamson, Earl Welch, G. B. Landrum, Davis B. Jef- 
coat, Judge Ben S. Graves, M. J. Albritton, Sr., Jack Varner, A. 
W. Ishee, H. O. McBoy, Ernest Shows, C. L. Bush, Thomas B. 
Miller. 


TALLAHALLA RENEGADES CHAPTER NUMBER 13 
Jim Kerr, Odel McRae, Bill Sampey, George E. Nix, Charles 
Smith, Billy Goodson, Joe C. Crumbley, Ernest Miller, Jerry Hen- 
derson, H. M. Carter, Carl Murphy, Lester R. Bass, Echols Locke, 
Jim Karcher, Cliff Childs, Hubert Welch, Lawrence McKee, Bobby 
Temple, Carl Ford, Alpheus McRae, Jr., Theron Davis, Cecil Black- 
ledge, Joe Stainton, Brinson Knight, Harold Matison, Edwin Harper. 


- 





JONES COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 





U. S. POST OFFICE 


LEGION POST NUMBER 11, CHAPTER NUMBER 14 


Edwin Carter, Sheriff; J. P. Myers, C. T. Stewart, Judge, Dr. 
F. L. Sauls, D. P. Walker, J. W. Carmichael, J. W. Watson, Jr., C. 
H. Crossley, Bill Morris, Ernest M. Sumrall, A. L. Slay, Dr. Max 
Twibell, Constable, Frank Terita; Lenard Busby, Jr., Rathell 
Chancellor, Louis Morris, Ray Winchew, Robert L. Bethea, W. V. 
Stanley, Dr. E. F. Williamson, J. B. Van Tassell, C. F. Stakes, Herbert 
O. Russum, Lale Varnado, Joe P. Daniels. 


LEGION POST NUMBER 11, CHAPTER 14, NUMBER 2 


J. C. Boyd, David W. Koehl, Sheriff, J. U. Pitts; H. H. Daniels, 
Harold Sullivan, W. C. Anderson, Emile King, Constable, Standly 
Key; Judge, E. R. Harper; Charles H. Carter, Clarence A. Chaney, 
Roland Parker, Atley Ledlow, Olen Key, Haroly Boyd. 


MAGNOLIA MONSTER CHAPTER NUMBER 15 


David Copeland, Lidell ‘“‘Cowboy’”’ Howard, Hilton ‘Fats’ Har- 
vison, J. P. Phillips, Herbert Thompson, Dick Dickerson, David 
Leggett, Ralph Towers, Don Spier, Larry Thompson, Jim Gibbon, 
Robert E. Mack, Dennis E. Smith, W. H. Brooks, Kerry Lyon, Leon- 
ard Ratcliff, L. W. Turan, Joe Jacobs, Charles Hilburn, Henry H. 
Huff, Speedy Evans, W. L. Patrick, Jr., James W. “Jimmy” Jones, 
W. C. Blackledge, Robert L. Stone, Ernest Goss, B. T. Collins. 


BEECH COMBERS CHAPTER NUMBER 16 


Ray M. McCarty, W. C. Reed, Sheriff, Sherman Beech, Jr.; Char- 
les Odom,.Bob Ellzey, Clyde L. Odom, Joe G. Vinzant, Louis W. 
Craft, D. L. Davis, A. E. McDonald, Lloyd Street, John T. Harrison, 
Jack Dearman, T. B. Walters, R. G. Taylor, W. F. Jordan, Charles 
Chandler, Albert Beckman, Constable, Charles Beckman, Tommie 
L. Upton, Pat O’Donald, Sherman S. Rogers, James H. Lansdale, 
T. D. Nowlin, Judge, Sherman Beech, Sr. 
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MASONITE BLUE BEARDS CHAPTER NUMBER 17 


Frank L. Walters, Samuel E. Blue, E. S. Wells, Jessie Joe 
Perry, Louis E. Posey, Milton H. Glenn, Billy S. Smith, Alfred J. 
Shoemake, T. L. Ramsey, High Constable, B. L. Walters; Judge 
Ernest L. Loper; Paul S. Chisholm, Winfred Sanderson, Charles 
F. Pullian, High Sheriff, I. M. Taylor; D. L. Doggett, W. L. Smith, 
Paul Parker, Howard L. Higgins, Welton L. Smith, Raymond C. 
Ingrom, B. V. Herrington, Estus Clark, M. R. Cooper. 


CHEVROLET HUSTLERS CHAPTER NUMBER 18 


A. B. Martin, R. O. Spencer, James E. Shows, H. V. Atwood, 
W. B. Smith, N. T. Hogan, R. G. Nester, B. G. Odom, Madison 
Price, J. D. Butler, Larry Holifield, W. C. Hankins, J. E. Johnson, 
Elmer Hards, E. C. Gable, Jack Burton, Leon Hancock, B. R. Han- 
kins, C. J. Barnes. 


FREE STATE OF JONES CHAPTER NUMBER 19 


B. W. Fairchild, W. T. Craven, R. L. Alexander, William Horne, 
J. R. Graves, Griffin Myrick, Byron Busby, Troy Breland, S. C. 
Finch, Ray Meadors, James Toombs, Howard Johnson, Evon Biggs, 
James Hinton, Carol C. Clark, Ottis C. James, William P. Max- 
well, Sr., Cecil E. Barnett, Carey Gene Presnall, Dan Downs, 
Paul Robinson, James H. Crowder, K. C. Myrick, Josiah Hall, 
James Toombs, W. A. Wilby, Burvin Ishee. 


FREE STATE OF JONES CHAPTER 19, NUMBER 2 


H. L. Sumrall, H. H. Goodman, C. E. Laurendine, Thomas F., 
Holliman, John Low, Walter Bailey, Jr., Kenny S. Myrick, W. J. 
Lightsey, Sam J. Garbo, T. T. Compton, William J. Piehl, Ira 
Bradley, Harvey L. Davis, Henry J. Bustin, E. W. Wimberly, H. S. 
Hill, W. E. Wimberley, A. M. Gardner, A. E. Solley, Jackie Walters, 
Wyatt Purvis, Robert Nix, K. E. McCarty, Latrelle Walters. 
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TALLAHOMA BRUSHMEN C: 





Lowery, W. J. Temple, CoC. Rawls, Gras D. Derick 
William A. Smith, B, C. Hinton, J. R. Pearson, e Cross, Otis 
Lowe, Gerald Johnson, Jerry Trest, Warren W. Collins, Ken May, 
Dr. J. V. Gwin, John D. Evans, O. H. Nicholson, William W. Geer, 
Leo McDevitt. 


CIRCLE ’K” CHAPTER NUMBER 22 


Cc. E. “Doc” Tyler, Sheriff, Wally Rahaim; O. L. Neathery, Phil 
Berry, G. C. Baucum, Judge, Bryan V. Shotts; Jeff Wilson, Lavon 
Boyles, Harry Gatlin, Homer Denham, Woodrow W. Barban, A. E. 
Breland, Clarence A. Boone, Herman Seefield, Jr., Dan Britton, 
T. W. Harris, E. L. McIntosh, Billy R. Bender, Harrison D. Ford, 
W. P. Smyly, W.-L. Carr. 


‘WEATHER PROFITS CHAPTER NUMBER 23 


Judge, D. R. Macklem; Bobby Elliett, J. H. Massey, W. H. 
Walters, James R. Sommers, S. E. Walters, Troy Hatten, Bobby R. 
Moss, High Constable, William Coker; High Sheriff, Richard A. 
Burton; Colen J. Boutwell, C. E. Prenevost, J. O. Lewis, James 
Welborn, Curtis Walters, D. A. Windham, James Trest, Thaude C. 
Langley, John F. Burnett, Calvin Shows, M. C. Tucker, Vance 
Herrington, J. Y. Downing Jr., Bowen Boutwell, Cleston O. Beech, 
J. W. Cobb, Cecil R. Smith, E. M. Foster, G. E. Mooney, Therman 
Ray Walters, Virgil Kirkland, R. L. Hardee. 


LAUREL MOONSHINERS CHAPTER 24 


Walter V. Stanolevich, Earl Lauthamore Shaw, Ben D. Picker- 
ing, Sidney M. Davis, Constable, Bob Trulsen; High Sheriff, Charles 
(Spec) Ervin; H. D. Williams, John C. Hester, Bobby Joe Varner, 
Judge, T. L. Jacks; Curtis Hollingworth, Walter R. Sims, Jeff 


MOTOR SUPPLY, Inc. 


Motor Supply, Inc. was founded by C. B. 
Farrior and D. P. Granberry in 1921. Its 
first location was on North Magnolia St. 
At one time or another since the beginning 
of the business, this auto dealership has 
sold everything in the General Motors line, 
including Frigidaire products, with the ex- 
ception of Chevrolet. 


We have now narrowed our line of auto- 
mobiles to the two we consider the best, 
Cadillac and Buick. 
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Aga ib, ner. Bob Pridgen, ‘ 
ville “Weems, Judge; Earl Bedel, Clyde | 
Constable; Lawrence Bergen, Jimmie Byrd 
Morris, Leon Williams, Dwight Sumrall, W 
Matthews, Delmar Russell, Alfred Roney, R. T.. 
Craig, W. M. Purvis, Ben Hill, Herschel Hill, Collins Pridg 
ton Williams, Hilman Shoemake, Cecil Johnson, Lemuel 
Ray Blackledge, Roscoe Sims, C. M. Byrd, C. W.. Dyes ed 30 
Peebles, Truett McCarty, Johnny Green, Jessie J. Sholar, Fray a 
Parker. ; 


MASONITE DANDIES CHAPTER 27 ’ 


Sneed McInvale, M. C. Farrell, William M. Phillips, E. Glennan © 
Grady, Harry R. Warren, Jr., Preston Shows, John J. Copeland, 
Gerald E. Combest, Robert F. Lindquist, Charles W. Holder, Walter 
N. Meek, Charlie W. Herrington, R. W. ‘Hate’? Wells, Alvin E. 
Varner, John W. Terry, Samuel D. Jackson, John R. Edwards, 
Harold M. Penley, J. C. Smith, Jr., Donald J. Gray, Frank G. 
Lesniak, G. Leo Thompson, Bernard A. Riser, Hampton E. Gandy, 
Roy L. Simmons. : 


UNITED GORILLAS OF THE JUNGLE CHAPTER 28 


B. M. Van Slyke, High Sheriff; H. D. Smith, Judge; James 
Sullivan, High Constable; Wadie M. Holifield, Ben R. Elzie, Herman 
H. Long, Charles Sullivan, Cleston D. Howard, James Jordon, E. L. 
Stringer, Kenneth Campbell, Jerry Lowe, Harold Ishee, H. M. Lind- 
sey, Jr., George H. Tisdale, Earl F. McArn, D. M. Walters, D. L. 
Sasser, M. C. Ousley, C. N. Bush, Doyle Holifield, Charles E. 
Swartz, Ray Sumrail. 


PEACH TREE BEND COLONELS CHAPTER 29 


Roscoe Conliff, Dr. E. E. Ellis, William A. Wilby, William A. 
Dunigan, Clyde Hurst, Bill Seale, John D. Parker, Sam Greco, 
Colin Johnson, Walter Hitt, Len Maith, Bob Walker, George Terry, 
Morgan Wilson, Judge; W. C. Pickering, J. M. Rawson, Constable; 

Frank Sumrall, Sheriff; Billy Crosby, Preacher Massey, Ralph 
McNiel, John Low, Ed Breland, C. A. Massey. 
7 
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PHONEY FACES CHAPTER 30 


E. K. McNeel, C. D. Bond, T. E. Johnson, Frank Povesic, Harvey 
Easterling, R. F. Stout, E. B. Singletary, Jr., C. C. Gambles, A. P. 
Smith, Ray W. Knight, F. P. Adcock, W. M. Adcock, J. R. Musgrove, 
James D. Cox, William B. Greene, R. J. Prather, L. S. Bond, V. C. 
West, L. S. McDaniel, Wesley C. Jenkins, Curtis Ray Jones, John 
W. Dill, J. F. Andrews, R. G. Guthrie, C. E. Stiglets, J. H. Hendan, . 
P. W. Acree, C. F. Boutwell, Jr., Al Hines, James E. Clark, J. B. 
McDonnial, O. C. Finnegan, Douglas J. Tyrone, L. E. Beech, J. C. 
Grafton, L. W. Simpson, A. F. Light, C. J. Boykin. 


Carlos Auto Associate Store 


Carlos Auto Associate Store, located at 
Fifth and Central Avenue is owned and 
operated by Bob Carlos. Since 1936, Bob 


Carlos has been serving the public of Lau- 
rel and Jones County and congratulates 
Laurel on the Anniversary of its 75th Birth- 
day. | 











Watt: High Gosviables = ine: Ray ‘Robinson, vanes A. eyo eons 


ilton ‘Hi. Richards, J. W. Lowe, M. T. Ford, Thomas (Mack) Har- 
son, Charles P. Bissell, Jack K. Ford, John J. Ten Eyck, H. B. 
Welborn, Jr., William Aubrey Patrick, Roy Rogers, Paul M. Powell, 


L. L. Wade, F. C. Mauldin, Norman M. Waiters, Currie C. Thomas, 


R. G. Wheelis, Billy S. Slaughter, R. K. Womack. 


TALLAHOMA ROAD AGENTS CHAPTER 33 


James A. (Buddy) Pulliam, High Sheriff; Kenneth L. Moyer, 
Judge; Ermit Walters, Constable; James W. Harvey, Skete Roberts, 
Elza Pulliam, Ed H. Galligan, Bob Gresham, Oyd Davis, Cecil Pitts, 
Robert Cheeks, Clayton S. Clark, Lewis Craven, Donald Pitts. 


INK DAUBERS CHAPTER 34 


Charles H. Brown, High Constable; W. C. DeHority, Judge; 
William Haskel Smith, Sheriff; Don E. Calhoun. Billy Russell, 
Gene Gandrau, Solly Smith, Charles S. Barnes, Gordon B. Wil- 
liams, Jimmie Crotwell, Ralph Hays, Thomas Gibbons, James L. 
Hinton, James L. Cody, H. C. Sumerall, Elmer Barnes, Lonie J. 


- Holifield, William J. Robinson, Denson A. Hosey. 


TORNADO SWAMP RATS CHAPTER 35 


Carl Carlos, Jimmy Wheelis, Happy Leggett, Mike Wilson, 
Herman McKinnon, David Buckley, Jimmy Edwards, Butch Ander- 
son, Randy Stone, Tommy Easterling, Cohen Rogers, Jimmy 
Schneider, Robert W. Lockhart, Earl Schneider, Jr., John Mathews, 
Tommy Goza, Ronnie Godard, Ben Sanders, Larry Jones, Roger 
McNeese, Charles Hollingsworth, William Watson, Thomas Bright 
Harris. 


MENGEL VARIETY CLUB CHAPTER 36 


Jim Kennedy, Howard Shepperd, Lewis Leonard, Constable; 
Milton James, Roy Waters, Judge; Lester Barnett, H. D. English, 
Will Bright, Solon Ellzey, Claude E. Stubbs, Sheriff; Clinton R. 
Holifield, Marvin Seefeld, Lewis Hartman, H. W. Spencer, Thomas 
Stewart, James C. Broadhead, Robert W. Hess, Wilton Pitts, E. H. 
Rice, Theodore K. Byers, Richard G. Taylor, Claude Chesnutt, 
Arthur C. Cooper, Aaron Cook, James Vardaman Sanders, Bowen 
McDaniel, Tally P. Brown. 


THE FUZZZ COUSINS CHAPTER 37 


J. K. Grafton, W. D. Wheeler, Grady W. Guy, Dan Hall, Jack 
T. Webb, Joe E. Green, W. E. Wood, Judge; Woodrow Musgrove, 
W. L. Caroy, Claude Ellis Porter, Roy L. Sellers, Vaughn Dale 
Strickland, William C. Sanderson, John Bradley, L. W. Ellzey, Noel 
M. Sommers, Col. Phil Sanders, Teddie Craven, Sheriff; Jarol 
Bailey, Norman R. Graham, John A. West, Constable; William A. 
Dunagin, Dee Hinton, H. E. Sheppard, Bruce T. Wilgus. 


Graham's Custom Service Station 


Graham’s Custom Service Station, located at 
Magnolia and Teresa Street, is owned and op- 
erated by Clyde and Rudolph Graham. It open- 


ed in January of 1953 and now stays open 24 
hours per day selling Texaco Products. Both 
father and son are native Jones Countians and 
are active in all community projects. 
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. william. ieee Grady NWatentine, William Cater (Woody), 


John Cc. Williams, E. R. Allbrook, Lawrence Byrd, Robert Holloway, 


Roy Devine, Bolivar Ross, Hugh D. Reeves, A. G. Shaws, Ernest 
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MISSISSIPPI GAMBLERS CHAPTER 40, NUMBER 1 


E. R. Allbrooks, Sheriff; L. V. Ward, Constable, John W. 
Easterling, Judge; Reginald Holifield, Larney McInnis, O. E. Reid, 
Latrelle M. Johnson, Lodas Pryor, Robert Gambrell, George D. 
Perdue, Walter Stubbe, D. L. Sasser, Harvey Cole, Francis Waddell, 
W. M. Simmons, Jr., Robert Ward, Frank Bankstan, Earl Ray 
Creel, Joseph E. Templet, Larry Shoemake, R. B. Thompson, Dur- 
wood Hinton, Donald Ball, Bill McKenzie. 












MISSISSIPPI GAMBLERS CHAPTER 40, NUMBER 2 


Russell R. Mayberry, Sheriff; John Wells, Constable; James M. 
Moulds, Judge; Jerry Mayberry, J. J. Williams, Chester West, Jr., 
E. E. Little, Roy Grafton, T. W. Thornton, W. A. Thomas, Atley 
Williams, Morris Swartl, Billy R. Hutto, Hallis Powell, Leon 
James, Dick Robinson, Harry R. Walters, Johnnie L. Johnson, James 
S. Hilbur, William G. Walters, Jack Murphy, Rev. J. A. Allard, 
Jr., Bill Carter, Robert J. Polson, Truman Jones. 


MISSISSIPPI GAMBLERS CHAPTER 40, NUMBER 3 


Roy Davis, Sheriff; W. S. Poole, Constable, Ernest Rahaim, 
Judge; William M. Hearn, V. A. Moss, Clyn Vick, Hershell Wel- 
born, P. H. Flowers, Melton Byrd, Alonzo McDonald, E. W. Elizey, 
Roscoe Retey Redd, Joe Coker, Harvey L. Towle, Alvin R. Tolar, 
O. J. Ford, Hubert F. Rucker, Harold Moss, George F. Rahaim, 
Bill Carter, C. B. Walters, Robert L. Nowell, L. C. Holifield, C. E. 
Waldrop, Ralph Atwood. 


Brookshire Ice Cream Co. 


The Brookshire Ice Cream Company was 
founded in Meridian by N. D. Brookshire 
in 1912, and has shown a continuous growth 
for the past 45 years. This plant is recog- 
nized as one of the most modern in the 
South and has been serving Laurel and 


trade area for the past 20 years. 


The company is now operated by two 
sons of the founder, N. D. and W. C. Brook- 
shire. 





worth, Billy McGee, Robert J. sale user 
S. A. Glisson, John C. McBride, Jr., Ray Strickland. 


MISSISSIPPI GAMBLERS CHAPTER 40, NUMBER 5 

O. K. Howell, Sr., Sheriff; James E. Evans, Constable; G. C. 
Dick Newcomb, Judge; W. M. Stewart, James D. Mays, Cecil R. 
Reeves, J. T. Bailey, Deward Walters, Bill Walters, George B. 
Knight, Douglas H. Riles, John Walters, Burmace E. Germany, 
Billy D. McClure, Ray Welborn, M. J. McIntosh, James Warren, 
T. A. Boutwell, J. T. Morgan, Jr., A. H. Reeves, Sr., S. R. Parker, 
Jr., Wille Ray Calhoun, Oland Dickerson, George L. Keyes, Louis 
E. Posey. 


MISSISSIPPI GAMBLERS CHAPTER 40, NUMBER 6 

Cc. W. “Cotton” Walters, Sheriff; Floyd Abbey, Constable; Rus- 
sell Pruitt, Judge; O. B. McQueen, Tony E. Butler, Claude Holston, 
Cecil B. Hodges, Doyle Elizey, W. E. Elkins, Clarence G. Watson, 
Al Abbey, L. E. Myers, George Sherman, C. L. Bird, Robert F. 
Ellzey, James Butler, J. E. Bush, Thomas L. Miller, Robert Burks, 
Jack Hutto, Hulon P. Brown, Junior Herrington, Farve Montgom- 
ery, C. F. Gollott, Fletcher Boykin. 


MISSISSIPPI GAMBLERS CHAPTER 40, NUMBER 7 


Grady Valentine, Leroy W. Jones, Stanley Butler, B. E. Mat- 
thews, Lequnn Sims, Roland Butler, Buford C. Mills, E. E. Baty, 
George Moseley, C. A. Chancy, Bill Valentine, A. C. Parker, Charlie 
Easterling, J. A. Burt, Homér English, B. B. Burch, Charles M. 
Parker, J. B. Sherman, V. F. Sumrall, Henry B. Braswell, Edward 
Graves, Elson R. Powell, Robert F. Smith, Alvis J. Jefcoat, Gerald 
Dykes. 


MISSISSIPPI GAMBLERS CHAPTER 40, NUMBER 8 


K. C. Whigham, Sheriff; J. W. Agin, Constable; G. M. Shirley, 
Judge; Jimmie Gibson, Dairl Jefcoats, Robert Kriner, Cecil Pil- 


Hauenstein Insurance 
AGENCY 


O’Ferrall Building 
PSO). Box ots Phone 4393 


OLN Cr ls0:4 a. 


Fire - Windstorm - Automobile 


General Liability 
® 


GEORGE J. HAUENSTEIN, JR. 
Owner 


MISS AGNES ANDERSON 
Office Manager 


MRS. W. B. VALENTINE 
Secretary 










Maptedy Ww. Ss. 
McGill, “Jam es” ae 






os 
THE PERSIMMON. EATERS 


Clint Ishee, Edd McLaurin, Rodney ‘lem 
Flood, Harvey Smallwood, Robert C. Smith, S 
M. F. Pridgen, Judge; Clint Sumrall, N. D. Stone ' 
J. W. Perry, George M. Cornett, Sonny Dillon, Tony G 
Tyner, Richard S. Bradford, M. L. Meador, H. F. Kelly, J 
ton, Norman C. Hill, T. J. Peace, M. C. Moore, W. i 
Herman Paanka. ‘ 


TRY HARDS CHAPTER 43 


Walter Peevey, Judge; D. J. Ainsworth, W. S. Busby, fae 
E. Hickson, Constable; Gerald D. Walters, James R. Strickland, — 
William C. Taylor, Bennie L. Busby, Sheriff; Alton Sullivan, Dave | wen 
Bolivar, Enoch Byrun Sumrall, Kearney R. Perry, Raymond Living- - as 
ston, Jessie Myers, J. P. Quinn, W. S. Pearson, Marvin Walters, oe 
Olen Whatley, Richmond L. Hosey, Hudson Harris, Elmo Burkes, 
Lee Roy Loftin, A. B. Broadway, L. R. Walters. 


CIVITAN BRUSH CLUB CHAPTER 44 


Billy H. McNeill, Charlie F. Jefcoat, Dr. J. E. Fewell, Henry 
Burkett Hedgepeth, Walter Williams, L. G. Raub, Jr., Andrew S. 
Scott, Jr., Amos S. Pollard, Sheriff; Virgil Scitzs, Paul Drew, Don 
Herrington, Constable; Guy Walker, Judge; David B. Corums, Jr. 


SONS OF TROY CHAPTER 45 


W. L. C. Sims, Eligah Watts, I. L. Thomas, Sears Ward, Sheard 
Turner, Willie Robinson, Morgan Stewart, James M. Hudgies, 
Howard Hudgies, Oliver Pittman, Billie Evans, Tom Hartley, Robert 
S. Mays, Bob Chambers, Elijah Durr, Cleveland Golden, Robert 
Jones, Percey Hundley, Joe Grace, D. L. Taylor, Leroy Bester, 
George W. Marsh, John R. Williams, Henry Houze, J. H. Spriggs. 
Lucius Powe, Forest Reed, Orto Green, Joe Shanks, Robert Moody, 
Jr., Odell Heidelberg; Dan Thurman, James Lomax, Addison Miller, 
Luther J. Crook, LeRoy Ulmer, Henry Newell, Willie Hudgis, 
Columbia Wallace, Sandy Gavin, Robert W. Amos, Vernon Page, 
Marshall Morgan, John Andrews, Ulysees Wakely, Willie Smith, 
Will Williams, Yoman Chapman, Charles Garner, Charlie W. 
Thomas. 


SUNBEAM CHAPTER 46 


C. C. Carlisle, Edward Davis, Thomas Lewis, Joe Green, James 
Masters, Ben Dixon, C. B. Jackson, Ray E. Davis, H. L. McCraw, 
Fred Johnson, Ralph Pilgrim, Hilton Gieger, Dewey Lee, Richard 
Stams, Willis Hicks, Carl Harrington, F. Jones, Bill Windham, 
Sheriff; Ernest Bullock, Constable, W. C. Huston, G. A. Wells, 
K. R. Hall, H. D. Hawkins, Carol Powell, Jack Purvis, J. Wesley 
Watson, Judge, Jack Corbin. 


BLACKLEDGE TIRE SHOP 


Blackledge Tire Shop, which handles new and 
re-capped tires, was founded in 1930 by Nolan 
E. Blackledge on Front Street near its present 
location of 509 Front Street. 


Business started in 1928 as NU-Way Tire Re- 


pairing with L. M. Robertson as Manager. We 
specialized then in the repair of tires by riveting. 
In 1936 we went to vulcanizing and in 1938 we 
started re-capping. 

During the 2nd World War we played an im- 
portant part by re-capping used tires as new 
ones could not be found. 













as, J. (Cliff | Reddock, Cc. Cc. 
“Crip” Hamivoner Bob Crawford, Paul 
tis Ekes, James Massini, J. T. Jones, Jr., 
yi Logerot, W. R. McDaniel, Cc Cc. Stub 
G. Pickering, 


IRON BENDERS CHAPTER 48 


; R. L. (Bob) Mulloy, William R. Maskew, Carlos W. Mosley, 
Sheriff; Aaron Welch, Charles A. Rustin, John W. Stubbe, I. B. 

Wash, E. E. Brannon, Constable; Buddy Gambrell, Judge; Harry 

_N. Thead, E. Sumrall, Bill Chancellor, Wendell Jefcoats, Ralph See- 
feld, Fred G. Allen, James C. Maxey, Wayne Wilson, Claude D. 
Matthews, E. T. Campbell, Frank A. Robbins, W. H. Kittrell, Donis 
Walters, S. W. Holston, Frinkey Walters, Jimmie Holcanbe, B. 
Frank Robertson, Robert Keyes, C. A. Jones, Lemuel Stevens, 
Jeff Hilbus, Jimmie Robbins, Deavours Yelverton, Nolan McGill, 
Bill Holcomb, Bishop Witson. 
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MEMORY CHAPEL PENCIL PUSHERS CHAPTER 49 


Victor L. Walters, Sr., Douglas Dunston, Robert Rayner, Martin 
Seeger, T. G. Nixon, H. M. Reddock, Victor Walters, Jr., E. H. 
Manning, Constable; Aaron Jernigan, William S. Odom, Barney 
Hartzog, Judge; Carroll Manning, J. A. Whigham, J. S. Jones, 
Tommy Grice. 


TAP ROOTERS CHAPTER 50 


E. Malcolm Jones, Sheriff; W. L. Young, Constable; W. E. Round, 
Judge; G. Ray Gressley, L. O. Ritchey, Jim B. Round, W. a0, 
Segrest, Garland Atwood, Lewis Thames, Jack Carley, Matt Carter, 
Cc. Newton Carter, Frank Street, Fred Coats, P. H. Decker, Jr., 
Herman T. Teal, Jr., Hoyte Hart, Russell Lindsey, Harry E. Koch, 
Dr. Lauren Harper, J. H. Skinnie Bradford, Byron C. Newcomb, 
John M. Williams, Glen Miller, Jay Courtney. 


BEARDED PIRATES CHAPTER 51 


Raymond Swartzfager, Sheriff; Ray M. Limbert, Constable; R. 
M. Whitten, Judge; Neil E. Bullock, H. H. Long, Ray Hendry, 
Samuel J. Stockmar, Dodd Sykes, Robert Hendry, Ray Walters, 
Jerry Hankins, W. J. Lightsey, Bill Maxie, James Edwards, Billy 
Craft, M. B. Hendry, C. C. Caldwell, John B. Brown, Albert A. 
Sweeney, James B. Jefcoat, Wilson L. Smith, David E. Shaidnagle, 
Johnny Ray Glenn, Billie Joe Bruner, C. R. Walker. 


LAUREL LOGGERS CHAPTER 52 
William Parker, Sheriff; Ethridge Bush, Judge; John Curry, 
Constable; Johnny Boyles, W. M. Valentine, J. O. McKinley, Earl 
Strickland, B. L. Landrum, Otho L. Parker, Frank McKay, Lawrence 
Myrick, Lee Roy Dozier, Joel Ray Wallace, Arthur Carry, J. L. 
McCween, M. L. Dunigan, Nelson Sumrall, Louie F. Varner, Clinton 
T. Lawless, J. E. Gardner, Louis Riles, James L. Davis, James 

Doyl Bush, Leroy Jefcoats, Pitts, Horace T. Pitts. 


MASONITE GRAY BEARD CHAPTER 53 


Lewis Young, L. L. Grice, Judge; D. B. Jordan, Lavon Sherman, 
Max Crocker, Sheriff; George Crumbley, Constable; Clyde John 
Shows, Leo Haney, J. O. Windham, Vester Stringer, Homer Sten- 
nett, J. Johnson, John C. Holifield, Richard D. Doggett, Jack D. 


ELECTRIC. APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Electric Appliance Company was founded in 
1936 by W. M. Tittle, Sr., who was delivery man, 
salesman, and bookkeeper. The business has 


grown through the years and was one of the first 


exclusive appliance stores in the State. When 
Mr. Tittle retired in 1956, he gave the business 
to his sons, William and Robert, who in turn in- 
corporated the business. Now, W. M. Tittle, Jr. 
(Billie) is President, Robert A. Tittle, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and W. R. Tillman, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Cc Ekes, Ande David (Craven 





ea West, Rs CO} Anderson, Ernest Musgrove, Chaiey Frazier, Ira Skin- — 


ner, Wesley Smith, Chile Blackledge, R. E. Kelly, E. A. Flynt. 


NIGHT OWLS CHAPTER 54 
J. B. Prince, Sheriff; E. W. Norris, Charles A. Nix, Julian V. 
Frazier, L. J. Smith, Henry Pearson, William Leo Barnett, Oliver E. 
McClain, Roy Busby, Theron N. Miller, Alvin L. Richards, Mitchell 
Dykes,, James B. Davis, Paul S. Byrd, Ike Norris, Louis L. Tucker, 
George Tucker, A. E. Yost, Wade Shows, Deward Sasser, George C. 
Leggett, L. W. Tugg, Martin R. James. 


NEWT KNIGHT RENEGADES CHAPTER 55 

DeWitt Strickland, Constable; Spec Wilson, Sheriff; T. W. 
Liberto, Judge; Bob Prince, Clinton Ainsworth, B. C. Heidelberg, 
O. C. Bond, Jr., C. A. Bradshaw, S. L. Murphy, S. L. Austin, J. B. 
Busby, Bill Mohon, B. G. Rushton, C. D. Holifield, Richard Strick- 
land, James W. Wilson, Chester Tigert, Champ G. Wilson, Billy 
Ray Adams, Sam Wilson, Floyd Hawkins, Jack Valentine, Jack 
Lynch, Julius Strickland, B. Garrick, Windell Ainsworth, J. H. 
Davis, Walker Holifield. 


NAIL BENDERS CHAPTER 56 
Estus Hudson, J. C. Hollingsworth, Cecil Hill, T. A. Hill, Irvin 
Sumrall, Robert Smith, Don Miller, Wm. C. Musgrove, J. D. Stephens, 
C. H. Taylor, L. A. Smith, Claude Brooks, Thomas Parker, L. C. 
Smith, J. H. Hollingsworth, Sinclair Bynum, William Ray, Sr. 
MULE SKINNERS CHAPTER 57, NUMBER 1 


Troy R. Jenkins, Thomas Elias, Maurice Norwood, Jack Mauldin, 
V. V. Blackledge, James H. Powell, Buck Herrington, Col. James 
P, McNamara, James E. Polson, Gerald Maxie, Bill Hosey, A. L. 
Polson, Constable; Bill Coleman, Ricky Holifield, Roger E. Milton, 
P. H. Sims, Judge; B. D. Mauldin, Charlie C. Hearn, Sheriff; Josh 
Nowell, David Crane, J. K. Mauldin, John C. Smith, Joe Curtis 
Sims, Mack McLelland, Billy Heslin. 


MULE SKINNERS CHAPTER 57, NUMBER 2 


Ray Minter, Bill Tigert, Perry Bryant, T. A. Blackledge, 
George Morris, John W. Lewis, Jr., Tommy H. Maddox, J. H. Sul- 
livan, Glynn Maxwell, James R. Myers, V. O. Langley, Bob Atchley, 
Tomie Yarboro, G. C. Hearn, L. P. McNair, Robert Hearn. 


AMERICAN DRY 
CLEANERS 


was founded by 
B. E. DENHAM & MRS. B. E. DENHAM 
IN 1933 


Laurel’s Oldest Exclusive Plant 


COLD STORAGE VAULT 
CONSTRUCTED—1936 


OPENED NEW DRIVE-IN BRANCH 
DECEMBER 1957 

















Gilreath, Judge; O. E. Poc R t 

John A. Blackledge, Ww. E. . Gie ary bine st 

Stone, Jim Callaway, M. ‘a (Mack) ° s, S 

liam Evans Watson, E. L. peas Richardson, af side 
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R. Walters, Buddy Poore, R. D. (Jeff) ere John — ‘Downs, 


Jack Ellzey. =) 


THE BRUSH & BRIAR CUTTERS CHAPTER 59 ‘ 


Charles H. Dunn, A. L. Mauldin, Morris Bankston, William 
Harold Odom, James Conn, T. I. Carter, Jr., A. S. Scott, Jr., Zack 
C. Ishee, H. R. Mosely, C. A. Bryant, James L. Wimberly, G. S. 
Smith, W. M. Poore, Col. D. G. W. Ricketts, Judge; Richard Lunnie 
Walters, Sr., W. Jack Murdock, Jr., David Byrd Moffett, H. R. 
Matthews, Dr. S. E. Wilson, Robert Murray Crump, T. L. Hill, James 
Walter Jones, Lee Olivea White, Sheriff; Olif Myrick, Constable; 
Crosby Bankston. 


EAST SIDE ROMEOS CHAPTER 60 


Thomas McDuffie, J. H. Newsome, Carl Blackledge, Sheriff; 
J. W. Lowery, Constable; O. M. Hankins, Judge; J. N. Jefcoat, 
D. T. Beard, Sr., Alfred Hudelberg, P. H. Baldwin, C. C. Walters, 
Doyle Carter, James Z. Pitts, Thomas Ezell, Alfred I. Raymond, 
R. D. Burrow, Sam Hudelberg, Earl R. Leggett, Pat Kelley, Ralph 
S. Townsend, W. D. Powers, Wiley Williams, I. H. Abercrombie, 
W. H. (Bill) Myers, Norman Walters, A. G. Smith, Herman Jackson, 
N. C. Bush, James G. Byrd, Bill Watts, Jesse Hinton, Bruce Flynt, 
J. E. Smith, Charles E. Parker, O. S. Jones, Henry Kenneday, Austin 
Mauldin. 


KINGSTON MULE SKINNERS CHAPTER 61 

W. E. Joplan, Cliff Stone, J. T. Vinzant, Roy Hunt, Charles S. 
Nichols, Carl Henry Carter, Harry H. Carter, Judge; Jack Herring- 
ton, G. Butler, Arnold Flynt, C. R. Walters, J. E. DuBose, Constable; 
A. D. Round, A. W. Patrick, Tafay Hill, Burl Loftin, Harlis Ander- 
son, W. W. “Bill” Tillman, L. L. Brannon, Clyde W. Logan, Ray- 
mond R. Jones, Ellis B. Harrington, Sheriff; C. F. Lee, &. C. 
Martin, E. M. Thames. 


E. D Hurst went with the John W. Sumrall 
Agency December, 1903, and acquired the agency 
in 1906. (The “Gold Rush” in the Klondike 
about that time was an “urge” to John Sumrall, 
Pat James and Bob Abney — and away they 
went). In April 1909 E. D. Hurst sold his agency 
to Yates, Saunders & Yates and left for Clarke 
Memorial College in September 1909 for the 
Freshman class in that Junior school. He re- 
turned to Laurel in August 1913 and entered the 
Ford-Mundell Agency, and acquired that Agency 
in July 1914. Thomas Walter Yates bought the 
Thomas M. Fuller Agency and merged with the 
E. D. Hurst Agency in July 1920. In the Spring 
of 1927 the firm incorporated the Hurst & Yates, 
Inc. Agency and has continued the same. The 
Agency covers more than fifty years of the 
stretch from 1882. “We have experienced the 
scenes from the Eight-wheel Wagons and Two- 
wheel Carts and mud roads of the first decade 
of this Century to the 1957 Trucks, Automobiles 
and Jet planes. We do live in “These Chang- 
ing Times.” 


List Your Real Estate and Rentals with this Office. 
Bring your Insurance problems to this Agency. 


DIAL 4472 503 Central Ave. 


HURST & YATES, Inc. 


“Get Your Insurance Before You Need It” 
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Graham Christian, Atty. Graham, Johnnie | wright, Co 
Royce V. Bowman, Harold Holifield, Rodney Herrington, 
Pou, Judge; Eric Butler, Keith Covington, J. M. Hutchinso 
F. Friend, Jr., J. W. Quinnelly, Wiley B. Lampkin, J. C. L 
Lawrence L. Michaels, L. L. McWilliams, Jr., Kenneth Sytzs, S 
Broadhead, G. E. Pool, John C. McWilliams, B. H. Matthews, Leon — e eek 
L. Flynt, Sheriff; Latrell Flynt, William M. Hollingshead, Cecil - 
L. McGill, A. B. Reddoch, J. D. Cooper, W. M. Houston, C. R. Thur- a) 
man, Morris Brown, C. L. Byrd, G. W. Christian, George Scott, : 
Austin Shows, M. L. Murray. 





THE SHOW BOATERS CHAPTER 65 

Harold Knight, J. L. Davis, Paul G. Swartzfager, Judge; Blair 
Maddox, F. E. Aplin, Bill Collins, Constable; Jimmy Bass, Sheriff; 
Willie Hill, Harold Clunan, Mack Warren, Philley Imbroguglio, T 
O. Price, George Baundi, Richard Lacy, L. W. Rogers, A. C. Hitt, 
I. C. Mulhead, Joe Hankins, J. B. Windham, Jr., J. Luther Rustin, 
Ammon A. West, Skipper Swartzfager, M. M. Carmichael, Dennis 
Taylor, J. R. Ford, James Mackey, Gene O’Rorke, Troy Walters, 
C. W. Boggs, Thomas C. Thornton. 


Wallace Rexall Drugs 


and the 
WALLACE FAMILY 
Salute the 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 
Allen T. J. Wallace founded the Wallace Drug 
Company in Laurel early in 1898 and was continu- 


ously in the drug business in Laurel until his death 
in 1941. Since that time, his sons, Lew and Howard 


Wallace have operated the business. The firm was 
located, originally, on Front Street. Soon after the 
turn of the century, Mr. Wallace moved his drug 
store to the building on the corner of Central Avenue 
and Magnolia Street that is now occupied by the 
Butler Shoe Store. For the past forty-one years the 
Wallace family has operated a drug store on the 


corner of Oak and Magnolia Streets. The store is 


now known as Wallace Rexall Drugs. 


During the fifty-nine years that the Wallace fam- 
ily has been continuously in the drug business in 
Laurel they have filled well over a million prescrip- 
tions and rendered a satisfactory drug service to the 
people of Laurel, Jones County and South Mississippi. 





FRANK G. WISNER STUDENT ACTIVITIES BUILDING 


LAUREL FRONTIERSMEN CHAPTER 66 

James “‘Pee Wee’ Reeves, J. T. Hughes, Jack Tolbert, Curtis 
R. Jones, Blondie Howard, Ottis Jones, Dan Odom, Cobert Rigdon, 
W. A. Hogan, Jr., Pershing B. Sullivan, M. Rahaim, Preston Jones, 
John McBride, James L. Gilbert, Dick Warren, Glenn Walters, 
Robert H. Holifield, Morgan Holifield, Otis Holifield, Maurice Flow- 
ers, Glenn S. Holifield, Charles Bryant, Allan Hurst, S. A. Schmidt, 
Tom Keene. 


WOOLLY BOOGERS CHAPTER 67 

George B. Bell, R. V. Fleming, W. D. “Bill’’ Beach, D. L. Jacoby, 
Joe otanley, J. Me Otts; Jr. L. EB: Harter, Judge; B. E. Yawn, 
Claude C. Chenault, W. F. Hollingworth, David Seth Williams, R. 
T. Patterson, W. R. Mackey, Conway Jackson, Max Newsom, E. L. 
Gieger, Jimmy Harris, Dennis S. Keveryn, L. R. Westmoreland, 
L. J. Lyons, James A. Otts, Jr., Morris Narro, Sheriff; James A. 
Sullvis, Robert E. McLeod, Constable; C. B. Gaines, Pat W. Lester, 
Paul Tsimortos, L. L. Keyes, Oliver A. Williams, Jr., J. D. Coffman, 
Frank Mize, Wilbur Lilly, H. E. Lane, O. S. Ryan, Robert E. Martin, 
Arthur Whatley, Charles C. Gordon, Charles R. Sommers, Carl H. 
Johnston, F. L. Sellers, James Mulbern, Ralph O. Campbell, M. C. 
Coleman, H. S. Brigham, G. C. Gancum. 


FREE STATE STUBBLE GROWERS CHAPTER 68 


Robert J. Duchaine, Constable; Felix C. Hammack, Harry 
Bratten, Judge; Guy H. Cathcart, Sylvester V. Craft, Frank Seaman, 
J. D. Horn, LaVois Webb, George Coughlin, James L, Cottingham, 
William R. Dobb, Sheriff; Tommy Tant, Billy F. Lott, H. A. Bron- 
dum, R. Tate Bowen, Carl Schneider, Joe Giles, F. M. Pettingill, 
Walter Stubbe, Everett Webster, Frank Hall, Jr., E. A. Baumer, 
Richard Thickens, E. G. Sahakian, M. C. Saucier. 


MASONITE HIGH VOLTAGE BOYS CHAPTER 69 

O. W. Dupree, John W. Hill, G. L. Knight, Jr., S. lL. Norman, 
M. J. Lewis, B. E. Campbell, Winfred L. Jordan, Ross F. Graham, 
H. W. Stewart, Richard C. Stewart, A. J. Nix, Bill DeVine, Bill 
Sherman, Constable; W. E. Chatham, Jack Gough, Sheriff; J. C. 
Watson, Walter E. Booker, Samuel S. Lee, Judge, J. D. Fuller, 
Fred R. Harwell, B. F. Wood, Homer Hinton, Preston W. Jones, 
J.-J. Caff, Jimmie B. Gilbreath, J. F. Myer, B. W. Pippen, Curtis 
Yelverton, L. L. Langley, C. M. Chisolm, Pete Blackledge, Freddie 


71 


Thonpoa, C. H. Boykin, Deal Stringer, B. C. Cooley, Leo Gibson, 
W. C. Nicholson, J. C. Whatley, O. E. Sauls, J. N. Wiley, G. Kenneth 
Morgan, Claiborne Walters, M. B. Herrington, John W. Lewis, 
Jimmie Cheeks, W. C. Byrd, J. E. Sawman, D. M. Manning, C. E. 
Stennett, Cecil Smith. 


CHIN TICKLING COFFEE SIPPERS CHAPTER 70 

H. O. Shows, Cecil C. Moseley, J. P. Johnston, Lavelle H. 
Cockrell, Arnold A. Ishee, Otis Ainsworth, James D. Dickey, Frank 
Stevens, Hermon W. Hurst, Eugene Toombs, George M. Forwood, 
James W. Windham, Lamar E. Myrick, Constable; Barney Clark, 
Robert Ainsworth, Robert Ward, A. L. Folks, Paul Parker, Judge; 
Vester Coats, J. O. Baughman, Harold Craft, Clyde Rowell, Paul 
Motsinger, Sheriff; Rev. T. E. Fant, Ellis Blackwell. 


THE MENGEL BUSH CHAPTER 71 
Floyd A. McVay, Sheriff; Hershell L. Clark, Brewer Stockman, 
Lee Allen Travis, Charles E. Pulliam, Joe Moss, Lee H. Jackson, 
William T. English, Tommy R. Boykin, John D. Waltman, James B. 
Davis, Delton Ellzey, Willie R. Davis, W. W. Goss, J. R. Scarbrough, 
James G. Eddy, William Buckley, J. W. Stringer, Kennon L. Davis, 
Oscar Mozingo. 


WILLIE WIREHAND CLAN CHAPTER 72 
Shelton Lee McLaurin, S. L. Smith, Judge; Esmond E. Brewer, 
Glenn Pickering, Arthur Overstreet, Robert M. Keith, Jr., Lester 
Sharp, Loyd U. Reeves, Colon Shows, Sheriff; Fred W. Davis, C. 
J. Todd, Cris Lewis, Grady B. Rushton, Ralph Johnson, Constable; 
John L. Rogers, G. F. Jefcoat, John T. Bergin, Jr., Charles J. Cooley, 
Basil A. Rowell, O. D. Miller, Leonard Breazeale, Glynn E, Holland. 


CONTINENTAL STUMP JUMPERS CHAPTER 73 
O. Herrington, Jr., Judge; James C. Allred, Sheriff; «Bruce L. 
Hutchinson, Constable; Lanelie Sumrall, Robert W. Wyatt, Woodrow 
Wilson Riels, Emmet Ryals, R. O. Herrington, Fletcher K. Whitt, 
John Wilson Riels, O. E. Dykes, Tommie Moore, Butch Kressman, 
Lowell J. Jaynes, Oliver Kellams, Jr., Versie Leon Hamilton, Joe 
Jack Penett, Sherman Wells, J. E. Wuertz. 





Jack Blue, Judge: Harry | er, 

Donald Joplin, L. D. Blackledge, Pat 
L. W. Pippin, S. L. Bush, Frank Hosey, Oran Ys 
Loyd Pryor, Evan Ellizey, H. L. Reynolds, Willie ana } 


Green, James Smith, Olen Hill, Sheriff; W. J. Rayborn, W. ee 


Hollingsworth, Constable; Preston Overstreet, W. B. McDanniel, — 


B. F. Jones, Buford Fowler, H. E. Hicks, Oscar Newell, Mickey 


Cooley, Haskell Logan, Eugene Landrum, James V. Brownlee, W. 
E. Pippin, Alvin Turner, G. W. Bynum, D. H. Busby, G. W. Allen, 
Selby Cooley, Vaughn Ried, Willard Jones, Roy Bates, Paul John- 
son, Ralph Edwards, Herman Vinzant, Grady Langley, Alfred Mad- 
dox, Lewis Davis, Tom Windham, Burton Overstreet, Rathell Byrd, 
Frank Overstreet, Tom Clark, Aubrey Lowrey, Eugene Reynolds, 
Ray Evans. 


HAMMER CLUB CHAPTER 75 
T. E. Royals, Sheriff; Thomas M. Harrison, Judge; W. D. 
Bufkin, Walter Linch, W. L. Williams, W. L. Henderson, Curtis 
McKenzie, E. L. Scaggin, G. E. Johnson, G. L. Hill, Constable; 
Edward C. Royals, W. A. Knight, Johnny Jordon, F. L. Flowers, 
Joe Mapp, H. B. Bankston, F. V. Bullock, Billy Newcomb. 


ROYAL ORDER OF THE BRIAR PATCH SCHOLARS 
CHAPTER 76 

Floyd Bishop, Judge; L. E. Norsworthy, Constable; Cecil T. Wil- 
liams, Sheriff; Clifford S. Campbell, Don Currie, Donnis C. Lyon, 
Malcolm M. Flowers, D. A. Miller, John Christmas, Frank R. Bowers, 
C. D. Boyd, Bobby Holmes, Robert N. Walters, J. M. Caughmon, 
Jon T. Shepherd, R. H. Watkins, C. L. O’Quinn, Ivan Rossmond, 
Lonnie S. Meaders, Jim Thomas. 


THE NORRIS VIGILANTES CHAPTER 77 
Marion M. Folks, Sheriff; Willie C. Dennis, Constable; James 
Shows, Judge; Harold Mozingo, Tillman J. Shows, Woodrow M. 
Grant, Carter L. Langley, Henry C. Lindsey, Jr., Carl Jensen, 
Charles J. Bendzans, Freddie Chancellor, E. L. Sheppard, Burl 
Wade, George G. Holloway, John A. Gatlin, Wyatt T. Fall, Hurshel 
Moss, Charles Upton, Joseph D. Wade, Jr., Don Ward, Alex Watkins, 


BUILD IT WITH BRICK... 


° ECONOMICAL 
°* EVERLASTING 


For mellow, warm charm and soft lines face 
your home with LAUREL BRICK. 

Color ranges may be blended in many dif- 
ferent combinations giving a variety of 
blends that appeal to every taste. 


Choose from these exciting color ranges: 


ROSE BLEND RANGE 
RED RANGE 
DOUBLE BUFF 
DOUBLE BUFF-PINK 
FULL RANGE 
Also 
ROMAN BRICK 


LAUREL BRICK WORKS 


PHONE 8-7467 


Laurel Mississippi 























J. T. Lowe, James F. Parish, Sr.,_ : 
Mac Smith, J. D. Coats, R. A. McLi l 
Ay erry Lovorn, Je Frank eine Col. Curney Fx 


B. R. Harvel, omen Hosey, Turley Varner, 
Bucklew. * 


C. B. Farrior, Byrd Upunt, W. L. Waldrup, Charles L. 
Charles R. Moseley, Jim Walters, R. S. Wade, Ellis Hankins, Wil 
liam E. Hyatt, James C. Blackledge, Judge; William C. Hicksc 
Sheriff; M. E. Wallace, Constable; Austin W. McKinzie, Li 
Craven, Frank R. Bacon, Paul Thigpen, Lloyd Beard, David eens 


ham, Jr., Rufus Baygents, George W. Baygents, Tedy Malate, oe 


MISERABLE MISFITS CHAPTER 80 

Irvin L. Hayes, Sheriff; W. G. Mosley, Judge; D. C. abies: 
R. B. Howard, Constable; Inman Gulledge, Alvis W. Hopkins, Roy 
D. Williams, Tommy Callahan, W. W. Keith, Hillmon Jones, W. L. 
Ratcliff, O. W. Lacy, Clyde H. Vick, Ben Rigdom, John W. Mc- 
Kenzie, E. L. Finch, Edward Poore, J. D. Barnes, C. W. Smith. 
W. E. Littles, RaJph E. Bender, Wayne Joplin, M. L. Hollingsworth, 
W. B. Gardner, J. C. Smith, Sr. 


KNIGHTS OF THE BRUSH CHAPTER 81, NUMBER 1 

Arthur Montgomery, Sheriff; J. Stone Hancock, Constable; 
C. A, White, Judge; R. F. Weaver, John Sharp, Dees Easterling, 
H. R. Covert, James Bradley, J. D. Roseberry, Nolan Blackledge, 
Ed Blackwell, C. A. Easterling, Ben Ray Grant, S. J. Grant, W. C. 
Stennett, Coma Lawrence, Arthur Frohman, Howard Walters, M. 
C. Keen, Howard H. Weaver, Paul Becker, Bluton J. Ryals, B. R. 
Meaders, Charlie Saik, W. B. Hyde. 


KNIGHTS OF THE BRUSH CHAPTER 81, NUMBER 2 

Paul Hahn, Sheriff; Milton L. Rayner, Constable; Goode Mont- 
gomery, Jr., Judge; Charles B. Rayner, Ernest Garvin, T. J. White, 
Paul Pickering, James H. Pickering, Charles McKee, D. M. Taylor, 
Douglas R. Bond, Sr., Kenneth Beard, W. H. Buckley, Lamar Holt, 
C. M. Blackledge, R. O. Eddins, Carroll Meador, J. T. Skinner, 
J. J. McLain, Junior Hilbun, Hillman Collins, Grady D. Bustin, Jr., 
M. D. Guthrie, Jim Gambrell, Don Parrish. 


MASONITE RAMBLERS CHAPTER 82 

Charles E. Cooley, John R. Walters, Glen Ekes, T. W. Baucum, 
Luther T. West, Dennis Hill, Mark Therrell, M. O. McCarty, J. 
Holifield, Sheriff; Herbert McBride, Judge; W. K. Walker, Jack 
Flynt, Constable; William L. Kelly, Buck Mooney, Frank Mackey, 
Thomas H. Everett, Milton Creel, Dave Dew, S. Cooley, Jeff 
Gardner, J. E. Odom, H. R. Geddie, Veston Stringer, Wallace G. 
Logan, Tommy Joe Harper. 


WNSL RADIO 


Laurel's newest and most powerful Radio 
Station salutes Laurel on its 75th birthday. 
Granville Walters and Teck Jones, native 


Laurelites, are looking forward to WNSL’s 


Diamond Jubilee 75 years from now. 

















HAIR HAINTS CHAPTER 84 
ae i 
rge, Judge; Ww. 4H. Farr, Sheriff; Joe L. 










F. LaB 


ach B. Bynum, W. V. McKinley, Leon Massey, Leon- 
Jerson, C. T. Smith, L. C. Perkins, John Grafton, W. E. 
ledge, Harry M. Durall, James C. Parker, Angelo Tugrassia, 
stable; Kim Atkinson, William C. Stewart, Alf Saums, Edward 
in, Doyle Lyons, W. G. Whitten. 


MYRICK SAGE ROOSTERS CHAPTER 85 


aS iW. E Davis, Constable; W. Floyd Norton, Victor E. Eubanks, 
Bunk Jordan, S. A. Newcomb, Lonnie R. Stephen, Clearance Pil- 
grim, Clyde Easterling, Olin Valentine, Woodrow Jordan, Leonard 
ry. Rogers, William R. Smith, Alson C. Knight, Millard Walters, Mat- 
4 thew Walters, Judge Lonnie Rayborns, Ray Allred, Milton Carroll, 
: Fred W. Cooley, Bruce Merritt, J. Wilson Blackledge, Nathan Reeder, 
; Rev. Dan J. Henson, Jr., C. Everett Varner, Oscar Lee McDavid, 
Sheriff. 


TAP ROOTS CHAPTER 86 


_ William W. Carter, G. L. Jackson, J. W. “Bill” Clinton, Judge; 
R. D. Wilkinson, Roy Andrews, Joe Andrews, John W. “Bill” Lang, 
Troy Walters, Jr., Jesse Carter, Leonard B. Caves, V. A. Liberto, 
Charles L. Holifield, T. W. James, Horace Headrick, J. W. Fagan, 
Jr., J. W. “Bill” Hoss, Sheriff; W. H. Elliott, Thurman L. Dykes, 
James R. Bradley, Bernard Shuff, Shiar Elias Rahaim, Constable; 
P, Algia Holifield, Guy W. Layton, Jack Q. Quimby, Jim Bishop, 
Dick Collins, Dempsey Speagle, J. C. Price. 

CIRCUIT RIDERS CHAPTER 87 
Rev. G. E. Wells, Grayson L. Tucker, Sheriff; A. C. Weldon, 
Constable; W. Levon Moore, Judge; L. C. Stewart, Alton Yarbrough, 
Harold Ishee, M. H- Hansford, L. C. Holeomb, P. D. Lott, C. J. 
Rushing, J. M. Foy, T. R. McKibbens, J. D. Slay, W. Woodrow 
Bagby, Troy Sandifer. 


SHOOTING STARS CHAPTER 88 


Richard Bradley, Sheriff; J. L. Sills, Ed Barker, Lawrence J. 
Gauthier, C. J. Murphy, Ross Norwood, Charles Sokovich, Jr., 
F. O. Walters, R. E. Horn, Jimmy Swartz, David Weeks. 


TAP ROOT DUKES CHAPTER 89 


William Royals, Robert Wasielewski, A. D. Ellzie, Jr., M. C. 
Jones, Robert Windham, Clemmie Walters, Chet Bergalowski, Judge; 
Wade Massey, Virgil Scruggs, Ed Langley, Clyde Parker, Sheriff; 
Jim Fargason, Cecil Crumpton, Ed Myers, Joe Buchanan, Billy 
Rogers, Willie Meador, Constable; Jack Sharp, W. D. Pittman, W. 
G. Vicks, Roland Bush, Bob Carney, Bill Beckman, Lee Moudy, 
Billy Sullivan. 


BEARDED FISHERMEN CHAPTER 90 


A. D. Posey, Joe J. Evans, John A. Kirby, D. C. Byrd, Lloyd 
W. Moody, J. L. Huff, Jr., Eugene Harrison, Leon F. Bell, E. E. 


ROY ROGERS BODY SHOP 


“No Wreck Too Large...No Dent 
Too Small” 


24 HOUR WRECKER SERVICE 
Phone 2090 


Laurel Miss. 





“Donald, Paul K. DeBruhl, Lawrence Eonone 
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?: ¢ _ 

oe Ct YS 
Davis, Gordon Holi- 
Turnoge, Tom Parker, 
Ww. Windham, Jr., James B. Tucker, Frank 
. Waltman, Billy Ray Johnson, James W. Pitts, Alton. 
me aetee tak Jay, R. E. Downs, D. P. Dew, Rayford Townsend, 
B. O. Perkins, Garland Johnson, Homer Holifield, A. B. Ford, 
David Nicholson, Olen Hanner, T. R. Johnson. 






HARTWELL ASHCATS CHAPTER 91 

Curtis A. Collum, J. Cecil Smith, Sheriff; Roland Knight, John 
M. Knight, Judge; John H. Rainer, C. G. Roberts, R. L. Hickson, 
Gene Spencer, Constable; Raymond Smith, William D. Ates, John 
A. Patrick, James A. Brady, Melvin Griffin, Frazier Phillips, Bobbie 
Newcomb, W. G. McRae, George A. Rayner, J. G. Blackledge, H. B. 
Blackledge, Dewey Evans. 


YELLOW PINE SAWYERS CHAPTER 92 

Ollie Malcolm Houston, Sheriff; W. D. Bethea, Judge; Toby 
W. Nix, Constable; Berlon Mauldin, Pat Valentine, Dr. J. Harrell, 
Thurman Clark, Jimmie Cook, Eugene A. Godsey, Frank Graham, 
Bill Gaskin, Willis Cochran, I. V. Jordan, Dennis T. Ritchey, Dick 
Holifield, Arthur R. Wedgeworth, James Carl Adams, Joe Rey- 
nolds, S. E. Laurin, Astor Gambrell, Alvin Harrison, J. V. Gieger, 
Nelson McAlpin, D. W. Hilbun, W. Hatfield. 


MASONITE BRIAR HOOKS CHAPTER 93 


W. S. Brewster, Judge; Robert C. Mayfield, E. E. McNeill, 
Sheriff; George E. Peacock, Bernard Breland, Herbert L. Toombs, 
James O. Funk, John A. Kucz, Robert Gene Moore, Gene Moore, 
Cecil M. Street, Robert C. Connell, A. D. Toombs, Arthur Frazier, 
Leo Walker, Ward L. Parker, Howard Bufkin, James L. Rasberry, 
Constable; Pat O. Bankston, Marvin Tucker, Jr., Grady L. Smith, 
Woodrow W. Jones, Joe Parish, Harold Chancellor, George E. 
Hardtla. 


THE GILLETTLESS WONDERS CHAPTER 94 


A. M. Busby, George Rushton, Constable; Sam McDonald, Lois 
T. Ishee, Vernon N. McCree, Alvin Grafton, Judge; Berry Coves, 
H. C. Hollingsworth, Sheriff; Kerney F. Craft, Burl Ingram, Jesse 
McCraney. 


Southland Broadcasting Company 
RADIO STATION 


WLAU 


was organized by prominent Laurel business 
men and went on the air for the first time, 
June 15, 1946. Through the years it has been 
the policy of WLAU to present the best pos- 
sible programs; news broadcasts, music, sports, 
special events and top network shows. Com- 
munity service and public interest are the 
watch-words at WLAU. 


YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
BUYS MORE ON... 


RADIO 
LAUREL 


Owned and operated by Laurel citizens for a 
greater and more progressive Laurel. 




























peree “E. Hesler, Watty: 'W. Bogdanow 
Butler, Jr., W. E. Dykes, Arthur R. M 
B. L. Blackledge, Cy Embrey. © os 


EAST SIDE BRUSH HOGS CHAPTER 96 


J. W. Webb, Roy J. Messex, Dennis Chancellor, 
Julius H. Morgan, Jr., A. W. Sims, William M. Rogers, W. E. 
Brutting, Floyd Walters, O. W. Matthews, Ray Baldwin, H. L. “Tom” 
Irving, F. J. Wilbanks, W. E. Holifield, John C. Williams, A. J. 
Davis, J. L. Hankins, Paul Carlisle, C. B. Stoker, W. C. Hammonds, 
Julius H. Morgan, Sr., Constable; W. A. Floyd, Sheriff; W. M. 
Hurst, Judge. 


LOVELESS BOOGERS CHAPTER 97 


Elmer Anderson, Andy Cox, M. H. Bullock, M. H. Vincent, 
George Ertz, Constable; L. H. Morrison, Jr., Judge; Richard Boteler, 
Jr., Sheriff; Deavours Lofton, Mitchel Asmar, Harry Morrison, 
Walter Tillery, R. A. Burton, H. Paul White, Bob Gartin, S. G. 
Bryant, E. E. ‘“‘Pete’’ Curtis, Roy Morad, J. B. McKinley, Ben Lewis, 
L. H. Morrison, James D. Ates, Rex Jones, John Jacobs, Charles 
Smith, B. F. Hinton, C. A. “Gosh” Overstreet, F. G. Cox, Jr. 


OAK STREET OAKIES CHAPTER 98 


Gerald Pickering, Oren Myers, James Busby, Forest Valentine, 
Gerald Graham, Jimmie Valentine, Robert Ross, Dave Byron Mar- 
cus, J. W. Merritt, Max Aycock, L. C. Bond, Sherman H. Johnson, 
Constable, Dewitt Shoemaker, C. P. Clark, Howard Welborn, Leroy 
Johnson, Albert Campbell, Dan. J. Robinson, Sheriff; O. B. Mc- 
Carty, George J. Havenstein, Jr., Raymond L. Willett, Charles H. 
Young, T. Z. Whitehead, Edgar N. Kelly, Kimble V. Hosey, Judge; 
Lonnie J. Hosey, Edmond Massey, Lloyd Upton. 


FREE STATE NIGHT RIDERS CHAPTER 99 


Bill Deavours, Judge; Dwight Maddox, H. H. White, Billy 
Howard, Colonel D. U. Maddox, Ben F. Hill, Jr., Carl H. Poythress, 
Jr., John Butler, Constable; Harold L. Jordan, T. Webber Grafton, 
William L. Freeman, S. L. Measell, J. B. Lytle, Hilton Landrum, 


se 


Printers & Stationers, Inc. 


Lomax Printers & Stationers, Inc., was 
founded in January, 1946 by Rhoss C. 
Lomax and Rhea P. Lomax. Rhoss and 
Rhea are twin brothers who entered the 
printing and stationery field in Janu- 
ary, 1926, which now gives us 31 years 
Up to the present we 
have acquired the latest in modern 


of experience. 


equipment to permit us to claim as our 
slogan, “Originators and Engineers of 
Fine Printing.” Emphasis is placed on 
SERVICE and QUALITY merchandise. 








oF ica Pay 
Willie Holifield, prs * oe 
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Ishee, Tudae: c. ‘Ss. Eten race de Hi 
Mondell Sumrall, O. C. Williams, oO. Te 
C. M. Terrell, L. D. Ingram, W. H. el. 
Baty, W. H. Harrison, Leon Holifield, J. 
R. H. Patrick, W. E. Parker, W. D. Bean, I 
Holliman, T. C. Cobb, Copeland Ratcliffe. 


DOWNTOWN WOOLY JAWS CHAP 7 
Jimmie Pope, Bennie Gilliand, Ben C. Morgan, John mB 

son, Jr., Joe Phillips, John Rawls, Everett S. Sherman, an’ in 
Walters, D. T. Beard, Jr., Warner Beard, Sr., G. P. Welch 
Freeman, W. L. Laurence, Donald D. Morgan, William L. 
street, Vardaman Warren, Jack Humphreys, Constable; Currie 
Garner, Robert Bailey, Charles Morgan, Robert Vinson, John | 
Ferguson, Frank A. Beard, Jr., Sheriff; Henry C. Pippin, Judge; Fg 
Maurice Mack. “i 


HARDBOARD BROTHERS OF THE BRUSH CHAPTER 103 


E. T. Norton, Jr., Sheriff; Ernest C. Jones, Constable; Harry 
Pippen, Judge; Howard E. Boyd, John K. Kelly, Jr., Paul J. Sampey, 
A. V. Flynt, Floyd Collins, Alvin L. Fowler, W. C. Barnett, G. H. 
Brownlee, E. H. Shows, E. H. Hinton, Hubert H. Dyess, R. S. 
Trest, W. A. Chancellor, Harvey Mayfield, Willie W. Everett, J. C. 
Flynt, James T. Beard, Clyde Blackledge, Luther C. Kitchens, 
H. L. Eubanks, Harvey Strickland, W. P. Fant, C. E. Rertysaau 
Andrew J. Cox, Thomas M. Downs, Maurice Finnegan. 


COMPLIMENTS 
The LOW COMPANY 


Ladies Ready-to-Wear | 
and Shoes 


CORRE Colyer ee aetee 
REG BiG Ye eG hee 


The LOW COMPANY 


314 Central Ave. Phone 6032 





LAUREL COUNTRY CLUB 


THE WHISKERED FREIGHT DOODLERS CHAPTER 104 
Kenneth M. Edes, Constable; Pee Wee Walters, Sheriff; B. H. 
(Elzey, Judge; H. B. Hamm, F. A. Holifield, J. R. Jones, I. A. Cum- 
berland, Theodore Myrick, George R. Hamm, Charles H. Grice, 

L. D. Stewart, J. E. Sellers, R. G. McCraw, Loyd L. Maxey. 


RAILROAD BEARD SCRAT'ICHERS CHAPTER 105 
W. R. Smith, Sheriff; Roy V. Leeke, Sr., Constable; H. D. 
Walker, Judge; W. King, Leonard H. Smith Willis L. Williams, 
Oscar Joel Powell, J. W. Hurst, Milton C. Perry, F. B. Winton, 
A. W. Lynch, O. D. Ballard, Roy Blackledge, R. H. Tindall, Jr. 


BEARDED OILERS CHAPTER 106 
Hallie M. Carter, Judge; Louis J. Paites,- Sheriff; M. E. Broad- 
way, Constable; A. V. Clark, C. H. Myrick, John E. Clunan, T. H. 
Stephenson, James L. Bass, J. W. Davis, J. C. Tucker, M. Myrick, 
J. R. Buckalew, Luther Johnson, A. J. Myrick, T. O. Bonner, 
Howard Hickson. 


DAPSCO ROUGHNECKS CHAPTER 107 
H. T. Casper, Sheriff; F. R. DeLoach, Bill Holifield, Latrell 
Sims, Lavelle Anderson, J. K. Kite, A. A. Brewer, Pete English, 
R. M. West, J. C. Kilpatrick, Velton Robinson, Johnny Wilson, 
Jessie A. Bush, George A. Hall, Allen Rand, C. F. Martin, F. E. 
Stevens, J. D. Welborn, E. C. Cook, W. L. Walsworth, James Hayes, 


19 


L. H. Martin, K. R. Hall, Jr., Junior Boyd, Obie Deane, D. J. Par- 
rish. 


SHADY GROVE POSSUM HUNTERS CHAPTER 108 

Sam Gavin, Glen Welborn, W. H. Mize, Walter M. Houston, MJr., 
Clyde Reeves, Judge; Q. P. Simmons, Sheriff, Archie Gavin, Con- 
stable; Robert Mauldin, Glen Bustin, J. Burl Ishee, L. M. Herring- 
ton, C. L. Houston, G. D. Bustin, H. P. Anderson, Plummer Craft, 
MonnlewVVielCh yi Wit Shits Cumin FLOUSTON, Ke @. ELund. | Wie CG. 
Houston, B. E. Campbell, H. B. Welborn, Henry S. Bustin, Morris 
Brown, Alonzo Michoeson, J. W. Lowe, E. A. Turnoge, W. M. Hous- 
wera ye 


BRUCE LUMBER JACKS CHAPTER 109 


Leo W. Stubbe, Judge; Chalmer Knight, Constable; Aubrey 
Hines, Sheriff; J. L. Ingram, Clarence V. Broadway, Ince C. John- 
son, John B. Brand, A. G. McCollough, Judson W. Mitchell, W. E. 
Wheat, A. J. Wuertz, Willie Watson Kitchens, Bryce C. McDade, 
W. S. Parker. 


TRACK GREASERS CHAPTER 110 


Sam Overstreet, R. C. Havens, A. L. Powell, Jr., Constable; 
Hilman L. Brown, Sr., Cooper Gibbs, C. G. Davis, Lionel L. Wil- 
liams, Sheriff; G. G. Simpson, Judge; C. E. Kittrell, Kenneth N. 
Lovette, L. E. Craven, John B. Bortan, Keith Covington, Jr., S. K. 
Winchester, Jr., L. G. Wells, B. T. Knight, Joe Cashion, Jack Ains- 
worth, H. G. Wells, Glenn Marchman. 


aah 
EAST SIDE GRIZZLEYS ( 


Burl Smith, S. L. Cranford, C. R. Lowey, Davis 
Holsten, Ottis Pitts, B. D. Sumrall, S. W. West, James L. 


Almon Carter, Dee Parker, Jr., Karoy Freemon, M. B. “Mac” Barkers 


Thomas L. Pope, Allen Prince, C. F. Lowe, Odis Mizell, Jesse 
Truett, Sam Lee, J. C. Byrd, Sheriff; Leroy A. Burton, Jimmy 
Bishop, Judge; H. B. Reid, Constable. 


DRY CREEK MOON SHINERS CHAPTER 112 


J. B. Melton, John Touchstone, Jimmie Hayes, Bill Shows, Roy 
Weathersby, Kenneth Trest, A. J. Lund, Sr., Rev. Billy Turner, 
E. M. Jenkins, C. J. House, Leland Holford, O. P. Bunch, Homer 
Fleming, C. B. House, A. W. Rayner, J. B. Melton. 


REBEL MARAUDERS CHAPTER 113 


Bobby Temple, Jimmy Parrish, Bobby Charles Stevens, Adrian 
Warren, Rondel Clayton McCraw, David L. Hawkins, James Ned 
Robertson, Gerand L. Orman, Malcolm L. Oneal, Gerald H. Walker, 
Constable; Carl Ford, Judge; Joseph Larry Wright, Sheriff. 


THE DOG PATCHERS CHAPTER 114 


Harmon S. Blue, E. Burl Simpson, G. D. Pilgrim, Austin Temple, 
Mitchell H. Holifield, Earl R. Phillips, Robert R. Lowe, L. D. Jef- 
coat, J. C. Ainsworth, A. J. Cooper, C. C. McLain, J. A. Gardner, 
Allen Hilmon Knotts, J. C. Blackledge, W. R. Green, Constable; 
J. O. Pippen, Judge; Samuel R. Gardner, Sheriff; Hershel Scott, 
Sid E. Reon. 


MASONITE BRUSH BEATERS CHAPTER 115 


W. D. Buckley, E. H. Hube, Ernest A. DeGrummend, Dale R. 
Bowling, Constable; E. E. Chatfield, Sheriff; Levelle Walters, J. W. 
Blackledge, Clyde Merrell, Gerald W. Watts, Ben Hill, W. L. Stewart, 
Rolfe H. Mapp, Leo Bustin, Leroy Williams, W. K. Crumpton, 
Judge; Buddy Beard, O. B. Holifield, W. H. Reddoch, Norman S. 
Strickland. 


JESSIE JAMES RAIDERS CHAPTER 116 


Vanoy Jones, Don Holden, Ike Farris Nemox W. Anderson, Ken- 
neth Sanford, John Miles Walters, Hal Burnside, Bill Robinson, 
Harrison Pittman, Odis Folks, Olen Freddie Adcock, Jerry Allen 
Beech, A. D. Anderson, Jr., Clinton C. Mosely, R. H. Riels, T. H. 
Myers, John Long, C. R. Pilgrim, Tracsie Lee Thornton, D. Tisdale. 
D. M. Smith, Fredrich Steverson, Lavon Lott, Bennie J. Hollings- 
head, Lester Carney. 


BUSH'S BUSHWACKERS CHAPTER 117 


G. C. Pitts, G. W. Graves, Joe Stringer, Ray Stringer, Marvin 
Boyd, Judge; Jimmie Crout, Adren Boyles, W. S. Smith, Elisha 
Burch, Sheriff; L. V. Broadway, E. E. Steed, Bobby Kelley, Jimmie 
Morris, A. A. Bush, €. J. Herrington, M. Cc Riley; Cele Moulds; 
Jimmie Graves, R. J. Trotter, Archie McLain, Edward Touchstone, 
George Yeager, Constable; J. A. Riley, Leo Delan, Harry Bush. 


BUSH’S BUSHWHACKERS CHAPTER 117, NUMBER 2 


James Wray Bush, A. P. Harris, M. D. Williams, George Wade, 
G. E. Robinson, Cecil Mott, R. C. Leggett, Clifton Williams, J. D. 
Karnaghan, H. P. Thigpen, G. C. Jernigan, Halmon Woods, J. T. 
Holifield, Gatha Luckey, Robert Gentry, C. L. Wilson, George 
Fountain, Lewis Byrd, W. J. Hopkins, Webber Murry, L. W. Snow, 
F. B. Boyd. 


GASHOUSE GOONS CHAPTER 118 


Johnnie A. Flood, Jr., Sheriff; William B. Windham, Jr., Billy 
Pettet, Herbert A. Shoemaker, Virgil Shastian Hinson, Ralph G. 
Clark, T. Q. Newcomb, T. H. Smith, Aubrey L. Smith, Milford 
Allen, J. F. Brown, Hubert M. Hickson, R. F. Bonner, J. P. Cooley, 
Curtis E. Shoemaker, L. M. Andrews, Virgil T. Wheeler, John 
Lewis Callahan, William R. Hill, Terry H. Gooch, Jr., Constable; 
Ethel J. Wooten, Judge. 


THE HIGHWAY 15 ROBBERS CHAPTER 119 


Ted Hearn, Judge; Tom Hearn, Raymond W. Pitts, Harvey F. 
Peters, Perry M. Davis, Constable; C. W. Gavin, Walter Grice, 
Thomas W. Parker, George Neel, Dr. J. N. Altmeyer, Sheriff; W. 
L. Carter, Tracy O. Moss. 


FUBBIE WUZZIE CHAPTER 120 


C. E. Bucklew, Woodrow J. Williams, R. T. Morrison, Rex R. 
Broadway, Fred M. Jernigan, Arthur J. Shows, C. D. “Red” Hill, 
C. L. Jones, Harold Reeves, Clewis Davis, W. J. Farve, Cecil Ryals, 
Sam H. Bowers, Jr., William B. Rogers, Houston D. Barney, R. H. 
Dunagin, Ed Vance, George Openshaw, Frank H. Heide, Stewart 
Gilchrist, J. E. Bush, F. T. “Tucker” Colton, J. E. Ruffin, Herman 
Gardiner, Bill Loper. 











JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


KEYSTONE COPS CHAPTER 121 ey 

Wayne Valentine, Jerry Landrum, Elzey Drennan, James ‘ 
Yeingst, R. D. Hurst, Billy Martin, Virgil Coley, M. W. Boyd, W. 
P. Bush, Herman Aycock, Grady Nix, H. K. Walters, Thomas — 
Segrest, Jeff Montgomery, James H. Sellers, Sr., Robert Davis, f 
George Chancellor, J. W. Purvis, M. L. Rayner, Sr., Robert L. 
Keys, Jr., Thomas E. Ellzey, M. E. Campbell, R. R. Flowers, George 
B. Shaw, Ras Cochran, Lawrence Jackson, A. B. Jackson, L. C. 
Nix, Douglas Pitts, Joe Lee, Tom Ben Walker, Thomas L. Myers, 
Lester Kervin, John E. Spartlin, T. L. Jacobs, Jr., V. B. Davis, 
John L. Gilbreath, George Ellzey, E. E. Childers, Cloyd D. Loewer, 
Jr., L. Ross Moore, Allen Smith. 


NORTH LAUREL HUSKIES CHAPTER 122 
D. M. Crocker, Haskill Pearson, C. J. Jeffers, J. O. Moody, Sr., 
E. J. Smith, William E. Sykes, Dewey Atwood, Harry J. Shamburger, 
William E. Toler, Roy Lowe, Gilbert Sanchez, Lavon Welborn, 
J. C. Roney, J. L. Thomasson, Roayford Smith, Leonard Smith, 


HOWCO NIGHT RIDERS CHAPTER 123 
C. T. Daly, B. G. Lightsey, Sheriff; J. G. Cook, A. C. Scurlock, 
Judge; M. H. Roberts, J. P. Drummond, Constable; H. E. Azwell, 
D. R. Sommers, T. S. Duncan, J. T. Cruse, J. H. Hilton, D. L. Forbis, 
L. W. Frye, B. O. Steed. 


ROYAL ORDER OF RED EYES CHAPTER 124 
W. D. Bethea, Jr., Ersel K. Bell, Jr., Walter Johnson, J. W. 
Bryant, James McCraw, H. T. Boler, Clifford Moore, Billie Earl 
Keyes, George L. Keyes, Dennis Sims, Monroe Stennett, N. C. Pear- 
son, Grady Rushton, J. R. Stephenson, M. J. Hutchinson, Richard 
Walker, Jimmie Gambrell, Hershel Hutchinson, James W. Pitts, 
Pete Towler, Reuben P. Wooten. 


PENDORF HOT-SHOTS CHAPTER 125 
Gene Clifton Fant, Rev. T. E. Fant, Herman W. Hurst, Sheriff; 
A. L. Folks, Judge; Malone Smith, Harold Harper, W. B. Stumph, 
C. E. Nixon, Curtess Edward Pittman, Kermit Musgrove, Bobby 
Ray Riles, D. D. Harrington, Constable; Charles Bush, Jerry Moss, 
Ce J Holitield: 


UNITED BLUE FLAME BOYS CHAPTER 126 

George Melichar, Charles Hilbun, Bob James, Ralph Powers, 
Bill Moore, Kerry Lyon, Homer Hicks, Charles Hilbun, Bob James, 
George Price, Jimmy Jones, Joe Jacobs, Leonard Turan, “Speedy” 
Evans, Richard Darby, Henry Huff, Jack Todd, Howard Richardson, 
Virgil McBride, Bill Brooks, Hervin Walker, V. O. Bush, Felton 
Reeves, John McNeill, Bill Hamilton, Jordan Dogette, Paul Sumrall, 
J. M. Blackledge, Major Holifield. 


Compliments of 


CURRIE C. GARNER 





Byeeicer ee Mayberry, Maes Bounds, Ramilke May- 
elyn Rahaim, Ernestine Pitts, Carrie Patterson, Dora 
Estelle © MeMinn, Barbara Gatlin, Frances Hankins, Corine 
, Edwina Campbell, Violet Gonzals, Theresa Swartzfager, 
"Peggy Loper, Shirly Craven, Hallie Rahaim. 


SOUTHERN MAY-BELLS CHAPTER 4 


Mrs. Lewis Bratu, Lola Landrum, Mrs. M. H. Bullock, Mrs. 
Bradis Ivy, Leta Brown, Mrs. Velma Neely, Mrs. L. C. Montgomery, 
Mrs. Bernard Powell, Leona Tucker, Mrs. John Waren. 


BELLES OF FRONT STREET CHAPTER 5 


Estelle Morgan, Mary Lee Stevens, Mrs. L. C. Bond, Mrs. J. C. 
Kilpatrick, Mandy Schwan, Janelle Jones, Jean Sumrall, Agnes 
McWilliams, Genette Riser, Lessie Lee, Ida Mae Nabors, Veral White, 
Grace Butler, Elizabeth Klein, Ruby Norman, Mary Morad, Hilda 
Campbell, Mrs. E. H. Swetman, Ruth Graves, Mary Louise Johnson, 
Mrs. Jimmie Myrick, Mrs. Bracie Jones, Mrs. Charles Smith, Lillie 
Pitts, Elsie McGill, Ruth Loper, Nellie Rowell, Margaret Hosey, Mrs. 
Olive Biggs, Juanita Collins, Maye Denson, Jessie Lee Pickering, 
Joyce Strange, Margaret Sumrall, Winnie Faye Greene, Mrs. Garnet 
Drennas, Tommie Hosey, Mrs. H. L. Albritton. 


SISTERS OF THE BOOK CHAPTER 6 


Mrs. L. G. Gates, Mrs. I. Rosemond, Mrs. F. A. Martin, Odessa 
Wilson, Mrs. Lucile Goodgame, Irma Gray, Arlene Pritchard, Mrs. 
B. H. Cranfill, Mrs. W. D. Bush, Mrs. Doye Dickey, Ruth Giles, 
Mrs. A. F. McCormick, Mrs. M. L. Pigford, Elizabeth Polk, Mrs. 
Grady Hamilton, Mrs. Cato Round, Mrs. D. N. Porter, Mrs. M. L. 
Trevilion, Mrs. Homer Matthews, Treasurer; Bettie Lawless, Mrs. 
Ralph Hays, President; Miss Carrie Fall, Olive K. Carter. 


MONEY-GRUB MOLLIES CHAPTER 7 
Barbara Wells, President; Jeanette Jordan, Recorder; Etta Seale 


-Thornell, Mrs. Leah Williams, Marian McCarty, Norma Lee Parker, 


Iola M. Loper, Lora Vineyard, Kathleen B. Welch, Susie Browning, 


_Lessie Ruth Smith, Reba Chancellor, Sylvia H. Hardy, Irene Small- 


wood, Eugenia M. Lee, Azaline Blackwell, Barbara Busby, Peggy 
W. Davis, Mrs. Charmain Morrison, Dorothy T. Webb, Margaret 
J. DeReamer, Bobbie Jean Langley, Mrs. Waldaryn Netherland, Ruth 
Graham, Mrs. Mary Dillard, Mrs. Edna Wood, Mrs. Doris Broome. 


CENTRAL AVENUE FILLERS CHAPTER 8 


Louise Edwards, Barbara Rawls, Betty L. Bateman, Charlotte 
Austin, Helene Nickelson, Myrna Jolly, Margaret Johnson, Secre- 
tary; Mirism Ramsey, Iona Houston, Margaret Elizey, Bonnie Harns, 
Lois Lowe, Joyce Cartier, Faye Ford, Mrs. Tommie Wolgamott, 
President; Mrs. Mason Young, Mrs. Rhea Lomax, Mrs. Rhoss Lomax, 
Mrs. Harold Ross, Mrs. Jack Rose, Gale West, Mrs. Maurice Flowers, 
Mrs. Graham Watts, Edith Walls, Mildred Hanrahan, Mrs. Virginia 
Wedgeworth, Mrs. Dale Corley, Mrs. Virginia Holifield, Mrs. Earl 
Griffin, Mrs. Barbara Tewell. 


MENGEL VARIETY BELLES CHAPTER 9 


Margaret Atwood, President; Elizabeth Martin, Eith Bynum, 
Martha Landrum, Minnie Moore, Velma Davis, Arabella Landrum, 
Bertha Morgan, Essie Hollingsworth, Annie Belle Dillon, Ellen Wal- 
ters, Bernice Evans, Jimmie L. Harris, Edna Dreading, Odessa 
Parker, Doris Jackson, Secretary; Dot Saul, Doris Boler, Juanita 
Norwood, Mrs. Buford Herrin, Helen Sims, Mazelle Neal, Pauline 
OSES Marie Fatharree, Totyse Rogers. 


PEACHTREE BEND BELLES CHAPTER 10 


Betty Walker, Secretary; Helen Parker, Mrs. Elsie Johnston, 
Mrs. Olie Maith, Mildred Graves, Nunzie Greco, Mrs. Bill Sumrall, 







fan 


Joan Britton: Nancy mipiepen: Geer asident: 
. Flo Hurst, Mrs. Bobbette Madison, Mrs. Edna 


_ Ruth Wilson, Mrs. Sarah Pickering, Mrs. Jean Dunagin, Mrs. Hester 


Collins, Mrs. Jane Ellis, Mrs. Jo Low, Mrs. Ouida Crosby, Jean Bre- 
land, Jenelle Caver, Mrs. Nunzie Greco, Martha English, Mrs. La- 


--verne Terry, Mrs. Ollie Thigpen, Joan Britton, Margaret Weaver, 


Patty C. Overstreet, Nancy Thigpen, Mrs. Bill Sumrall. 


PIONEER PRETTIES CHAPTER 11 


Joyce Thames, President; Marilyn Linquist, Sec., Ruby Blackledge, 
Ruth Tolbert, Viola Mackey, Audrey Simpson, Nellie Crosby, Margie 
Smith, Daisy Harris, Lorraine Massey, Etta Lee McIntosh, Susan 
Pattilo, Eva Nell Stewart, Edna Rahaim, Mary Scatturro, Barbara 
Breland, Ann Shoespake, Eunice Gratt, Bernice Shotts, Mac Brittian, 
Barbara McCelland, Mildred Davis, Mrs. Earline Barton. 


CALICO GALS CHAPTER 12 


Mrs. B. E. Massey, President; Mrs. C. A. Massey, Mrs. R. H. 
Atcheson, Mrs. Cecil Moseley, Mrs. Earl Rogers, Secretary; Mrs. 
J. E. Crosby, Mrs. Hulda Jenner, Mrs. Jack Johnson, Mrs. C. L. 
Greer, Mrs. G. N. Shirley, Mrs. C. G. Foster, Helen Sullivan, Mrs. 
Grover Lacy, Mrs. M. O. McCarty, Mrs. Toby Nix, Mrs. J. B. Reeves, 
Mrs. Astor Gambreel, Mrs. Willis Perkins, Mrs. Kathryn Hill, 
Mary E. Calhoun, M. Jane Evans, Mrs. D. B. Gross, Mrs. Harry 
Foster, Maxine Meadows, Mrs. L. H. Riles. 


BONNIE BLUE BONNETS CHAPTER 13 


Gertrude Blackeney, President; Sue Flowers, Secretary; Beulah 
Keyes, Grace Ellzey, Dorothy Landrum, Polly Ellzey, Lynn Bush, 
Eva Rae Shaw, Denece Walters, Myrtle Drennan, Beth Slaughter, 
Inez Duckworth, Mrs. Emma Grant, Mrs. Leafy Valentine, Mrs. Pearl 
Dove, Mrs. Velma Masini, Mrs. Minnie Lee Jaynes, Mrs. Gussie 
Seeger, Mrs. Louise Hartzog, Mrs. Ida Myer, Mrs. Ulva Flowers, 
Mrs. Hattie Skaggs, Mrs. Ladron Nix, Mrs. Doris Herrington, Mrs. 
Callie Tisdall, Miss Vercara Moody, Mrs. Mae Hurst, Mrs. Loraine 
Ferguson. 


MAGNOLIA GALS CHAPTER 14 


Mrs. A. S. Scott, Mrs. R. L. Glenn, Jr., Mrs. B. R. Lewis, Mrs. 
R. L. Howell, Mrs. D. R. Sommers, Mrs. W. R. Smith, Mrs. G. W. 
Fairchild, Mrs. J. W. Avery, Mrs. R. R. Redd, Mrs. Mark Therrell, 
Mrs. C. F. Blakeney, Mrs. Alton Hines, Mrs. J. B. Hanna, Mrs. 
Gertrude T. Easterling, Mrs. Rosa Mozelle, Mrs. Evelyn Redd, Mrs. 
C. A. Easterling, Mrs. J. E. Weurtz, Mildred Culpepper, Mrs. Mary 
Ida Bishop. 


REDDY BELLES CHAPTER 15 


Mary Courtney, President; Jean Brown, Secretary; Marcelle 
Waldrup, Edwina Harrison, Ruth Byrd, LaMurl Sumrall, Evelyn 
McDonald, Mary Courtney, Nell Green, Mary Pitts, Grace Humphrey, 
Trudie Johnston, Florene Taylor, Eloise Knight, Virginia Evans, 
Jean Brown, Elizabeth Bush, Fannie Mae Price, Mace Walley. 


DING DONG BELLES CHAPTER 16 


Mellie Blanks, Mary Lyon, Bertie Mae Rogers, Myrtle Warren, 
Velma Smith, Bernice Booker, Lucille Mauldin, Katherine Hinton, 
Flora Robinson, Jeanne Prather, Margaret Wentworth, Marie Gray- 
son, Tempie Jackson, Minnie Waldrup, Elaine Southerland, Thames 
Weems, Ardelle Blackledge, Gladys Breeland, Elsie Abney, Colleen 
Weatherford, Ruth Alford, Virgie Mae Ainsworth, Lucille Lewis. 


QUILTING QUEENS CHAPTER 17 


Aileen Clayton, Doris Walters, Sue Russell, Wilda Fleming, 
President; Bettye Myers, Evelyn Bradford, Bonnie Fleming, Shirley 
Henderson, Jean Scott, Virginia Biglane, Hazel Smith, Adelea Foote, 
Gladys Swartzfager, Melissa Ogden, Ruby Brown, Jean Odom, Anita 
Odom, Secretary; Betty Williamson, Frances Windham, Frances 
Strickland, Johnnie Cook, Mary Lewis Tanner, Pat McMahon, Tina 
Imbragdria. 


QUILTING QUEENS CHAPTER 17, NUMBER 2 


Mrs. James Butler, Jewel Pickering, Gladys Aycock, Mae Ethel 
Irby, Mrs. A. L. Trest, Carolyn Halliburton, Doris Overstreet, Mrs. 
R. D. Wilkerson, Dorothy Odom, Mrs. John Jensen, Pauline Leonard, 
Tweet Boone, Doris Tanner, Mrs. Delores Alexander, Mrs. Merle 
Rhymes, Sue Ingram, Eva Watson, Mable Walters, Pauline Hester, 
Mrs. Roseberry, Sue Collins, Frances Hosey, Flo Headrick, Nedra 
Brannon. 










Billy Fairchild, Mrs.. D. 'T. Bon olb 
Jo Ann Trest, cathy Gah eae aya 
_ ton, Leatrice Kittrell, Mrs. Elizabeth Harper, beet Winnie 
Walters, Mrs. Joe Hendon, Mrs. C. P. Clark, Mrs. Ola Fuller, Mrs. 


Clara Bond, President; Mrs. Billie Bond, Mrs. Harry Warren, Mrs. _ 
Earl Shaw, Mrs. Claude Cooper, Mrs. Mae McInnis, Mrs. Doris 


Caldwell, Mrs. R. G. McCraw, Mrs. Clara Bond, President; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harper, Secretary; Helen Avery, Mrs. Ernest Garvin, 
Mrs. Frankie Walters. 


EAST SIDE JULIETS CHAPTER 19 

Mary Nell Shedd, President; Mrs. Olivia Holder, Secretary; Mrs. 
O. M. Hankins, Mrs. Ray Messex, Mrs. W. M. Hurst, Wilia B. Hester, 
Maddox Marie Gladys, Christine Hodge, Mrs. Joyce Lowrey, Mrs. 
Glennie Robine, Margie Rivers, Bobbie Jo Sims, Mrs. Haddon Har- 
relson, Mrs. Bill Myers, Mrs. Jerry Hankins, Mrs. Wiley D. Williams, 
LaVerne Tullis, Mrs. E. J. Wilbanks, Mrs. Myrtis Baldwin, Odiel 
Pitts, Mrs. Hattie Goodman, Nellie T. Watson, Mrs. Dorothy Young, 
Mrs. L. A. Burton. 


DIAMOND LILS CHAPTER 20 
Dot Yost, President; Ellouise Jones, Secretary; Faye Ritchey, 
Inez Sanders, Jean Hayes, Lucille Davies, Doris Mize, Mary L. 
Lewis, Rebecca Vincent, Louise Cauley, Mary Gardner, Barbara 
D. Russell, May S. Koch, Mary Nell Long, Kitty Hamilton, Kathleen 
Harrell, Mrs. Lucille Bush, Miss Pat Davis, Oma McSwain, Katherine 
Wheeler, Barbara Biggs. 


THE BLUSHING BELLES CHAPTER 21 


Mrs. J. H. Danner, Mrs. Paul Smyly, Mrs. Tom McGlothlin, Mrs. 
Herbert H. Dyke, Mrs. Lewis E. Winn, Sr., Mrs. G. M. Harris, Mrs. 
J. E. Fargason, Mrs. J. K. Oates, Mrs. Byrd T. Yount, Mrs. Lavon 
Boyles, Mrs. J. M. Hill, Mrs. Schuyler Bissell, Mrs. Lina Sartor, 
Mrs. James L. May, Mrs. J. M. Caughman, Mrs. Homer Denham, 
Sr., Mrs. Paul Newton, Mrs. G. B. Landrum, Mrs. Doye Dickey, 
Mrs. W. D. Bush, Mrs. T. Ford Leggett, Mrs. R. H. Boteler, Mrs. 
Ruben Wilcox, Mrs. Maurice Tittle, Mrs. Tom Hearne, Mrs. Otis 








The PENNEY Company 


was founded in 1902 


During the 55 years of the Company’s opera- 
tion, each year’s sales volume has exceeded that 
of the previous year in all except seven years. 
The Company has shown a profit every year 
except one, 1920. This record of steady, profit- 
able growth would not have been possible with- 
out the cooperation of our suppliers and others 
with whom we do business, the constant efforts 
of PENNEY Associates and the generous pa- 
tronage of millions of American consumers. 
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rae Jerry Rose, oe jee Robin 


Mrs. Bernice Jones, Mrs, Kat 
‘Mrs. Pauline Bryant, ‘Mrs. M. lary 

Mrs. Burvin Ishee, Mrs. Carmie Moss, 1 : 
LaVerne Shepperd, Gladys Barlow, Cla 
Sumrall, Myrtle Hamm, Mrs. Imogene -McB 
coat, Mrs. Docia Reynolds, Mrs. Chester Britt. 


Virginia Rae Chancellor. 





SUNBONNET BELLES CHAPTER 23 


Chassie Myrick, President; Beth Halloway, Secretary; Luna _ Be 
Bush, Onuda Parrett, Mrs. Erian Short, Margie Hollifield, Ethel We 
Walters, Millie Temple, Edwina McIntosh, Flora Mae Byrd, Carolyn ‘ 
Irving, Ethel Lofton, Evelyn Holifield, Ardell Collins, Gwen Banks, © 
Dolly Johnson, Carrie Mae Powell, Mary Williams, Ethel Kelly, 
Mary Wallace, Vergie Webb, Jimmie Mae Bufkin, Billie Ruth Powe, 
Pearl Carter, Betty Pulliam. 


BELLES OF THE WEST CHAPTER 24 


Mrs. Jerry F. Jarvis, President; Mrs. Rachel Hamm, Secretary; 
Mrs. Katie Sawell, Mrs. Feollie Holifield, Mrs. Pearl Hamm, Mrs. 
Cleo Edes, Mrs. E. C. Holifield, Linda White, Willie Easterling, 
Corine Ellzey. 


LORESS BELLES CHAPTER 25 


Mrs. Herman Boehme, President; Mrs. J. L. Bowman, Secretary; 
Mrs. Maurice Flowers, Mrs. Tom Peany, Mrs. Helman Brown, Mrs. 
Frank Stone, Mrs. D. A. Lingle, Mrs. M. C. Moore, Mrs. Charles 
Bryan, Mrs. Earl Howorth, Mrs. H. C. Harrington, Mrs. Frank 
Mize, Mrs. Ralph Hays, Mrs. Haskel Ford, Mrs. Clyde Smith, Mrs. 
Harry Mark. 


DOGPATCH DARLINGS CHAPTER 26 


Gaye Taylor, President; Charlene Ellzie, Secretary; Mary Ann 
Parker, Mrs. Eddie Gilmore, Mrs. Lula Campbell, Mrs. Woody 
Rogers, Mrs. W. W. Taylor, Jean Taylor, Mrs. T. Hanes Lea, Mrs. 
Bonnie Carter, Mrs. Paul Pickering, Mrs. Bernice Risher, Mrs. 
Nellie Wallace. 


THE MERRY MAIDS CHAPTER 27 


Mrs. Louis Lenard, President; Lynn Hammack, Secretary; Mrs. 
Zellie Broadhead, Cherie Tucker, Mrs. Gladys Jordan, Sylvia Jordan, 
Mrs. G. H. Patrick, Mrs. Betty Koehl, Sue Beckman, Mrs. John F. 
Whitehead, Mrs. Malcolm Cornett, Mrs. Ray Davis, Mrs. James 
Masini, Mrs. Evelyn Blackman, Mrs. Chet Bergalowski, Mrs. Lionel 
L. Moudy, Mrs. Beatrice McLemore, Mrs. Billy Rogers, Grace Lovett, 
Joan Dozier, Mrs. M. A. Smith, Mrs. Ester Wallsworth, Mrs. Jewel 
Lockhart, Sarah Wells, Mary Powe. 


SCHOOL BELLES CHAPTER 28 


Grace Irby, President; Dudley Greathouse, Secretary; Annie 
Lida Long, Marie Stivison, Marie Addison, Evelyn Rumble, Ruby 
Morgan, Sue Garner, Harriet Sellers, Katherine Camp, Katie Hyche, 
Emily McCarty, Neta Meaders, Earline Roseberry. 


GARDEN GERTIES CHAPTER 29 


Eloise Aycock, President; Mrs. Sam V. Pack, Secretary; Mrs. 
Lunsford Casey, Mrs. Ray Kuyskendall, Mrs. H. Paul White, Mrs. 
James W. Jones, Kate Blackwell, Mrs. Bernice Denham, Mary B. 
Pepper, Mrs. Carroll Gartin, Mrs. Fax Fones, Helen Mulloy, Jose- 
phine Hahn, Libby Moynihan, Mrs. L. S. Crumbley, Vira Hilton, 


Mrs. James Moye, Alva Ainsworth, Macy Ratcliff, Mrs. Edward 
Foley, Katherine Downing. 
MASONITE FIBERETTES CHAPTER 30 
Ruby Jordan, President; Mary Myers, Treasurer; Betty Jo 


Rawls, Evelyn R. Crawford, Laila McLaughlin, Dolores Testerman, 
Ann Capps, Gladys Shows, Bernice Brogan, Betty Hancock, Jean 
Atwood, Dorothy Crawford, Eloise Gatlin, Betty Gilliand, Gladys 
Valentine, Dorothy M. Bufkin, Dorothy M. Williams, Fay Turner, 
Barbara Moseley, Secretary; Rachael Reddock. 
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TRIANGLE BUSTLE BELLES CHAPTER 33 


Mrs. Oliver Parker, President; Mrs. Travis Curry, Secretary; 
Mrs. Silas Walters, Mrs. Buren Cooley, Mrs. Mildred Holder, Mrs. 
Homer Cooley, Mrs. Emma Kate Shows, Mrs. Gerldine Pitts, Mrs. 
Joe Strickland, Miss Eva Fachini, Mrs. Bill Rodgers, Mrs. D. C. 
Cooley, Mrs. Gerald Martin, Mrs. Nelo Dene Curry, Mavis Parker, 
Mrs. Jmmie Gambrell, Mrs. Joe Curry, Mrs. Katie Brown, Mrs. 


_Katreena West, Mrs. Voncille Scott, Mrs. Harrison, Henrietta Wal- 


ters, Mrs. C. R. Walker, Mrs. Johnnie Wright, Mrs. Tommie Rainey. 


RELIANCE “RAG” DOLLS CHAPTER 34 

Etoile Arnold, President; Marie Welborn, Secretary; Lottie Mat- 
thews, Sybil Chancellor, Naomi Keyes, Melba Walters, June Weath- 
ersby, Ethel Rayner, Edith Pitts, Anna West, Evelyn Snow, Irene 
Williamson, Judge; Rhoda Rivers, Marie Mozingo, Hazel Abbey, 
Vina Johnson, Marie Blankenbeckly, Catherine Jefcoats, Vice Presi- 
dent; Alice Miller, Gladys Chancellor, Bertha Herrington, Dorothy 
Pitts, Sybil Jefcoats, Alice Kitchens, Barbara Boykin, Nell Walters, 
Macie Flynt, Catherine Jernigan, Gertrude Truier, Madalene 
Boone, Lois Horton, Maureen Waldrup. 


BEES IN BONNETS CHAPTER 35 
Mabel Bacot, President; Sarah E. Oden, Secretary; Frances 
Angle, Blanche Bailey, Virginia Boyette, Jessie J. Bush, Bertie Belle 
Cook, Estella J. Edwards, Sue F. Hamm, Mary Mobberly, Mrs. Bob 
H. Morrison, Teresa L. Oden, Ellen S. Satterfield, Hilma Seefeld, 
Thelma Varner. 


RAILROAD DIXIE REBELAIRES CHAPTER 36 
Helen Sharp, President; Mary Frances Davis, Secretary; Chris- 
tine Jeffcoats, Geraldine Brown, Rena Lowrn, Trudie Duette, Lo- 
raine Williams, Faye Watts, Kathleen Wooten, Ann Duette, Flora 
Dry, Dena Gardner, Eloise Morgan, Joann Morgan, Margaret Mor- 
gan, Ann Galdmon. 


SOUTHERN BELLE STARRS CHAPTER 37 

Mrs. Billie McDaniel, President; Mrs. Billie Bond, Secretary; 
Mrs. Jewel Cox, Mrs. Louise West, Earline Steglets, Mrs. Frances 
Ryan, Mrs. Rachel Hendon, Mrs. Hazel Stout, Lucy Jenkins, Anna 
Jean Smith, Mrs. Dot Clark, Mrs. Nita Adcock, Mrs. Clara Bond, 
Nell Adcock, Mrs. Vonnie Guthrie, Ola Mae Greene, Mrs. Jan 
Prather, Mrs. Sue McDonald, Rose Easterling, Hazel Boutwell, 
Janet Finnegan, Mrs. Martha Singletary. 


FRILLY BONNET M’LADIES CHAPTER 38 
Ernestine Kirkland, President; Betty Fortner, Secretary; Bertha 


Jordan, Mildred Bullock, Mrs. Ethel Brent, Cynthia Kernan, Bobbie 


Dupree, Bess Sellers, Lillie Harrington, Bessie Ratcliffe, Avada 
Davis, Gussie Hicks, Eudora McBride, Addine Keown, Evelyn Hearn, 
Bobbie Gray, Mary Sue Wuertz, Mrs. Gertrude Ruffin, Elizabeth 
Lorraine Norton, Nettie Rushton, Tommie Sampey, Martha Pruitt, 
Mrs. M. C. Jones, Mrs. B. L. Robertson, Mrs. D. B. Jordan, Mrs. 
Mary McKinley, Bobbye Welch, Mrs. Vernon Boykin, Mary Lee 
Quinnelly, Doxie Stokes, Minnie Leigh Pearson, Omelia Smyly, 
Edith Walters, Irene Mitchell, Mabel Campbell, Angie McCraney, 
Hazel Johnson, Jean Arden Parker, Mrs. Doyle H. Dees. 
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Ae : THE REBELETTES CHAPTER 40> ‘= 


_ Mrs, W. C. Barnett, President; Alice Buffington, Beerbtaey? Mrs. 
1a 13, Melain, Mrs. Mallet Skinner, Mrs. H. B. Davis, Mrs. O. F. 
Kellams, Mrs. Cammie Byrd, Mrs. P. T. Sims, Mrs. J. M. Bankston, 
Mrs. Andy Nowell, Mrs. Herbert Sims, Mrs. W. E. Duck, Betty 
Gore, Mrs. Ina Gardner, Mrs. A. A. West, Mrs. J. P. Nix, Jewel 
Nowell, Dorothy Jean Strickland, Clodell Dennis, Mrs. Edna Watkins, 
Clara Haney, Winnie Prince, Eunice Coker, Mrs. T. J. Perce, Bernice 
Cook, Charlene Hammons. 


NIKE BELLES CHAPTER 41 


Norma H. Leggett, President; Genie Wheeler, Secretary; Kath- 
erine Alexander, Li Mae Bacot, Gladys Budges, Esther Carver, 
Rena Davenport, Mary Giles, Cecile Herring, Nesta Hervey, Ruth 
Kethley, Billy Lowery, Mattie Laura McKinnon, Ossie Mahaffey, 
Ethel Morrison, Mary Odom, Patty Overstreet, Jeffie Parker, Doris 


Posey, Fedwa Rahaim, Eleanor Ready, Mildred Sanders, Rose 
Helen Walters, Rhoda Weiss, Gerry Womack. 
FRILL TOPPERS CHAPTER 42 
Sarah Toombs, President; Carolyn Sumrall, Secretary; Jean 


Holifield, Betty Barney, Eva Breland, Frances Keyes, Leah Bradley, 
Velma Martin, Dot Barnes, Pauline Royburn, Norma Crowder, 
Seeretary; Sarah Hill, Martha Sherman, Alberta Hinton, Tressie 
James, Ernestine Craven. 


CONYEDERATE BELLES CHAPTER 43 


Mrs. A. Hines, President; Mrs. Leon Herrington, Secretary; Mrs. 
R. T. Walley, Mrs. H. M. Lindsey, Sr., Mrs. Lucille Holt, Lorene 
Anderson, Mattie Easterling, Mrs. J. H. Robinson, Mrs. Luther 
Austin, Marguerite Taylor, Mrs. C. F. Skipper, Mrs. Leon L. Flynt, 
Billie Moseley, Mrs. Marie Stotts, Mrs. W. L. Waldrup, Mrs. Herman 
H. Long, Mrs. Helen Warren, Mrs. Woodrow Musgrove, Mrs. C. W. 
Boggs, Mrs. Faye Holifield, Paulline Lindsey, Mrs. Harold Knight, 
Mrs. O. W. Boggs, Jr. 


REBEKAH BELLES CHAPTER 44 


Irene Sumrall, President; Manella Davis, Secretary; Ruth Whig- 
ham, Mrs. Ralph Keller, Mrs. Vema Funderburk, Sara Ellzey, Oc- 
tavia Smith, Janie Boler, Mrs. Effie Sullivan, Grace Rooker, Chris- 
tine Collins, Berta C. May, Lessie Moss. 


BUSTLE GALS CHAPTER 45 


Merle Hogan, President; Molly Davis, Secretary; Mrs. T. V. 
Bobo, Bobbie Lindsay, Mrs. Helen Gunter, Catherine Thrash, Fern 
Bucklew, Betty Cason, Jewel Pridgen, Geraldine Bush, Juanita 
Drennan, Ann Cohn, Zeni Cross, Mary Helen Poole, Frances Wil- 
liams, Lena Godbold, Lee Herrington, Nell Dill, Grance Hogan, 
Mrs. Elmer Hands, Virginia Hill, Thelma Holloway, Mrs. S. R. 
Joyner. 


COIN COUNTIN’ CUTIES CHAPTER 46 


Betty Landrum, President; Rachel Davis, Secretary; Irma Valen- 
tine, Vera Moseley, Bonney Garrett, Dot Bledsoe, Ernestine Kit- 


cchens, Gloria Myrick, Mary Couch, Pat Padgett, Carolyn Daly, Vic- 


toria Gooch Thelma White, Emma Lou Dykes, Betty Martin, Alma 
G. Noble, Fannye McBride, Joyce Freeman, Opal Gatlin, Doris 
Yelverton, Grace Pierce, Jestena Pearson, Ethel Fall, Mammie Lou 
Hennington, Katherine Abercrombie, Audrey Legg, Lynn Hilton, 
Betty Bateman, Nesta Hervey, Alma Holifield, Mildred Sanders, 
Hester Collins, Zona Smith, Sue Jones, Lola Austin, Mabel Upton. 


RAINBOW REBELETTES CHAPTER 47 


Dorothy Bradford, President; Bertis Lee Loper, Secretary; Vera 
Hayes, Mellie Craft, Auline Holifield, Dorothy McLeod, Marguerite 
Mullican, Hettie Belle Stevens, Norma Barrett, Bonnie Atwood, 
Virginia Pennington, Helen Baker, Velma Hughes, Willie Mae 
Taylor, Carrie Mae Pippen, Johnette Chisholm, Ruthie English, 
Naomi Bailey, Madie Shows, Ida Mae Landrum, Luna Hartman, 
Daisy Grant, Claudia Mayfield, Mildred Meador, Lena Mae Flem- 
ing, Ellis Holston, Eschol Helveston, Agnes Reeves, Louise Carlisle, 
Jewell Robinson. 
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Mrs. Don Sheppard, ‘Mrs. é rij 
Harry Fine, Mrs. E. P. Russelle, 1 
Gillespy, Mrs. George Jackson, Mrs. I 
Heidelberg, Mrs. Paul Powell, Mrs. Alphi 
Burton, Sr., Mrs. Jack Deavours, Mrs. Otis 
Patricia Renfroe, Janette Grantham, Frances re: 
Marty, Fannye Mae McKee, Mrs. Cy Emery, Mrs. i 

J. D. Slay, Ruth P. Smith, Mrs. A. A. Bush, Mrs. Sos ¢ 
Mrs. M. A. Dove, Annelle Montgomery, Mrs. J. W. Hoss, Mr ee 
Dubose, Mrs. John Peagler, Myrtis Bell, Mrs. H. E. Clements, ‘Mrs. 
E. P. Russell, Mrs. J. T. Thames, Donna Mae Pettingill, ‘Mrs. 1 
E. Curtis. 




















THE GAY BONNETS CHAPTER 50 
Mrs. C. B. Stokes, President; Mrs. Haddon Harrelson, Secretary; 





Alta Jenkins, Mrs. W. E. Watts, Mrs. John Carey, Sr., Mrs. J. L. . DAFFODILL DILLIES CHAPTER ae 
Wimberley, Mrs. Charlene Smith, Mrs. L. A. Burton, Cara Pezzuto, Mrs. Pauline Bullock, President; Mrs. Lottie Sh 
Maudine Jones, Mrs. Edna Jackson, Pearl James, Mrs. Henry Hicks, Mrs. -A. B. Rainey, Lillie Huddleston, Frances W. 
Mrs. Bill Myers, Mrs. E. J.. Wilbanks. Wood, Lillie Mae Bryan, Dago Welborn, Corine — 
Bailey, Mrs. Maudie Foster, Mrs. Lois Walters, Joyce No 
JAZZY BELLES CHAPTER 51 Jean Gambrell, Mildred Busby, Marie Byrd, Pauline oe 

Jewell Aycock, President; Doris Ewing, Secretary; Agnes ~ 
Thomas, Margaret McBride, Kathleen Shelton, Edith Harvison, Nona SOUTHERN FORD BELLES CHAPTER 7 5 1, 
Coats, Ruth Gambrell, Louise Beaston, Opal Gonzalas, Rosie Rahaim, Mrs. Barbara Holifield, May P. Ford, Mrs. Ralph “Robi 7 
Billie Mayo, Martiel Britton, Trudy Moyer, Ida McLaurin, Irene Vermell McAlpin, Peggy Crowe, Shannon Holder, Natok 
Karkiskas, Hilna Jefcoats, Iva Walters, Dottie Bogdanowicz, Mildred Smith, Easis S. Jefcoat, Martha F. Anderson, Mrs. Frank Daughtrey, — 
Johnson, Glenna Stanley, Johnie Barker, Essie Moore, Louise Lewis, Mrs. Cammie Sumrall. flew 
Barbara Hurst, Lessie Ray Ford, Judy Smith, Lucille Collins, Mollie ¥s 
Martin, Rita Jefcoat, Stella King, Mrs. Julius Morgan, Alma Rae THE A&E SUPERET IES (CHEE ears ae. 
Renaud, Freida Galligan, Willie Mae Welch, Mrs. Bardy Nobles, Opal Beech, President; Helen Moss, Secretary; Hilda Denh am, — 


Evelyn Bergin, Melba Minchew. Verlie Howell, Chattie Ball, Katie Covington, Nan Mackey, Mary — 
; Jo Davis, Helen Moss, Faye Black, Opal Beech, Lois Richardson. 
SHADY GROVE COUNTRY CUZINS CHAPTER 52 


% 
Mrs. J. R. Stephens, President; Mrs. Clyde Reeves, Secretary; PENNEY MAIDS CHAPTER 68 
Mrs. Lois Lowe, Mrs. H. B. Welborn, Jr., Mrs. W. M. Houston, Mrs. Venelle Bush, President; Mrs. Edna Sumrall, Secretaryen. . 
Mrs. W. H. Mize, Mrs. Grady D. Bustin, Jr., Libby Stephens, Mrs. Bety Grant, Mrs. Jimmie Bankston, Mrs. Essie Jenkins, Mrs. Louise x 
B. E. Campbell, Mrs. W. C. Houston, Mrs. W. S. Sorey, Nancy Graves, Mrs. By N. Millis, Ruby Touchstone, Alba Hollandsworth, — 
Sorey, Mrs. K. C. Hunt, Lucille Craft, Mrs. Joe Melton, Mrs. Glen Martha MeMinn, Maxine Norton, Mrs) Mattie Showsy Gladys slgyae 


Fern Jones, Mary Jo Bush, Betty Anderson, Mrs. Mary Rimes, Mrs. 
Lila Rae Robinson, Mrs. Myrtle Dunn, Sue Smith, Mrs. Patsy Pitts, 
Mrs. Margaret Kay, Joyce Blackledge, Mrs. Lois Stephens. 


Houston, Mrs. Maleolm Houston, Mrs. Albert Herrington, Mrs. Glen 
Welborn, Mrs. Alonzo Nicholson. 


CREDIT BELLES CHAPTER 53 
Jerry Andrews, President; Barbara Sumrall, Secretary; Eleanor 
Ready, Annelle Jordan, Leo Carey, Sadye Russell, Mrs. Ann West, 
Helen Wuertz, Mrs. Gladys Townsend, Mrs. Norman Chadwick, Mrs. 


McGUFFEY GALS CHAPTER 64 
Gladys Cole, Mary Hedpath, Mrs. W. E. Smith, Ruth Michael, 
Delphine Strickland, Alda V. Stainton, Adlea Chapman, Mrs. Nolan 
Bush, Sadie G. Crowder, Lula Mayes Waltman, Aledia Taylor, 


Joyce Brand, Anne Sherman, Sue Jones, Rhoda Weiss, Mrs. Alma Martha Turner, Carolyn Hollingsworth, 
Holifield, Allene Jordan, Dorothy L. Boys, Winona Johnson, Vera 
Hesler, Mrs. James Edwards, Betty Logan, Eloise Cleveland. MASONITE DOLLIES CHAPTER 65 


Nancy Foster, President; Deloris Calhoun, Secretary; Gay Fonk, 


SOPHMORE SWEETIES CHAPTER 54 Shirley Wade, Ruth Carter, Mrs. C. L. Foster, Mrs. Matilda Walker, 


Bety Jenkins, President; Lynda Wright, Secretary; Mary Mit- Janna Hicks, Ellen Knight, Mrs. George Hardtla, Mary Lee Crance, 
man, Bonnie Renfro, Charlotte Orr, Wilma Malone, Sue Stennett, Lena Welch, Ina Faye Gordon, Eleanor Childers, Nell Devine, 
Mary Ann Downs, Elizabeth Donaldson, Joe Helen Potts, Julie Dot Everstreet, Mrs. J. A. Otts, Maye Peacock. 


Harden. | Mary M t Lindsey, Sarah McInnis, Linda 
arden, Jaye -JordariyMar yi Ma eter Unde teen are clue ae ST. JOHN’S DAY SCHOOL SUNBONNET SAINTS CHAPTER 66 
Herrington, Lynn Wilkinson, Carolyn Greco, Janie Shoemake, Mar- 


tha McCardle, Ethel Wilby, Barbara Mills, Mary Ellen Pryor, Eva Mrs. H. F. Atkinson, President; D. A. peers Secretary; 
Ann Rahaim, Mary Gilliland, Sandra K. Stevens, Ginger Ford, Mrs. Wilbur Koonce, Mrs. W. A. Wilby, Mrs. E. H. Thornton, Mrs. 
Sud Goughline Retie. Stephens. Garol Mood S. A. Shoemaker, Mrs. Bill McVay, Miss Nowell, Mrs. Rae Gordon, 

g ; P i as es Miss Ann Gibbs, Mrs. C. B. Cameron, Mrs. Wm. Buchanan, Mrs. : 


THE CHATTER BELLES CHAPTER 55 R. H. Barney. 
Mrs. Bessie Rae Leeke, President; Mrs. Betty Toler, Secretary; SHARON PINEY WOOD BELLES CHAPTER 67 
Maxine Thompson, Mrs. Bessie Melton, Jessie Faye Perkins, Alma Elizabeth Smith, President; Lilliam Chancellor, Secretary; Welma 
Massey, Edwing Smith, Mrs. Vina Poore Brown, Mrs. Pearlie Keys, Long, Ellen Lowe, Vendell Perdue, Cynthia Shoemaker, Ruby Gran- 
Mrs. Eula Leeke, Mrs. Vernice Creel, Mrs. Myrtle Strickland, Mrs. tham, Ora V. Adams, Mattie Hurst, Nadine Miller, Betty Shoemaker, 
Effie Holifield, Mrs. Edward Bell, Mrs. Maxine Murphy, Mrs. R. Oma Lee Smith, Emma Reagan. 


R. Graham, Dorothy Mae Carter, Mrs. Obie Deane, Mrs. Clarice 


ha A lA 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. Myrtle Hollingsworth, Olivia Tanner. tA Pe Rat a 


Barbie LaBerge, President; Carole Prather, Secretary; Susan 


JAYCEBELS CHAPTER 56 Taylor, Martha McNeill, Lynn Beard, Nancy Emery, Mary Wilson, 
Mrs. Lamar Therrell, President; Mrs. Rudolph Graham, Secre- “Woodie” Crossley, Delle Avary, Barbara Walters. 
tary; Bernice Graves, Jane Winn, Mary Joyce Reeves, Doris Hurst, BELLES OF THE BONNETS CHAPTER 69 


Mrs. Harry Bush, Mrs. Johnny Hassell, Betty Lyon, Mrs. John 


out wee Sandra Nabors, President; Janette Murphy, Mary Sue Grantham, 
Logerot, Billie Jean Clinton, Billie Crumbley, Mrs. Madison Price, 


Diane Glen, Jeanette Rayner, Carole Jean Pope, Charlotte Brady, 


Mrs. B. G. Lightsey, June Hearn, Mrs. Virginia Wilgns, Bebe An- Andrea Brondum, Ann Culpepper, Judy Harrelson, Jane Scott, Joy 
drews, Polly Therrell, Eleanor Smith, Ola Mae Coley, Mary Louise Rushing, Carolyn Ann Fox, Kaye Walters, Frances et Jo Ann 
Lowe, Nelline Tant, Shirley Bush, Mrs. Dan Devine. Nabors. 
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CE CHAPTER 72 

it; Mrs. Doris Wheat Secretary; 
Jucile Perry, Mrs. J. L. Pope, Jean Meadows, 
Irene Lowrimore, Mrs. J. W. Winslett, Mrs. 
J. +B. » Sie Jeanette Rayner, J. D. Freeman, O. 





7 Eula Manning, 











_BELLADONNA’S CHAPTER 74 


aC Mrs. Thelma Flood, President; Mrs. Frances McGinnis, Secretary: 
Mrs. Mary Alice Smith, Mrs. Delia Leonard, Mrs. Parshana Valen- 
tine, Mrs. Bibbie Dixon, Mrs. Rachael Moore, Reporter; Mrs. June 
Graham, Mrs. Ann McBride, Mrs. Jeanette Prescott, Mrs. Estelle 
Rogers, Mrs. Etoile Stubbe, Mrs. Celia Peters, Mrs. Ann Flood, Mrs. 
Billie Hawkins, Mrs. Anita Walters, Mrs. Lou Ellen Smith, Mrs. 
Lela Framer, Mrs. Bibbie Townsend. 


CHARITY CHARMERS CHAPTER 75 


Dorothy Nell Gatlin, President; Bette Taylor, Secretary; Vivian 
Bryant, Effie Davis, Mildred Sumrall, Joyce Stokes, Anne Jasper, 
Frances Meeks, Patricia Anne Welch, Margaret Garner, Cynthia 
Ishee, Clara Ishee, Gladys Manning, Allie C. Blackwell, Mary C. 
Roth, Ann Eason, Lula Ellzey, Daisy Aycock, Rebecca Jefcoats, 
Dorothy Jane Davis. 










Laurel is less than a century old. Her past is 
crammed with pioneer romance and her present is 
replete with the hustle and hurry of modern strain 
and stress. By birth and breeding she is no “Topsy”; 
she was not left to grow up without plan or direction. 
She has had many citizens who have loved her and 
guided her tenderly and firmly along lines of solid 
prosperity, graceful beauty, intellectual achievement 
and neighborly kindness and who dedicate themselves 
anew every day of her life. 


Harriet Starke Gibbons 

















1926 MASONITE CORPORATION 


MASONITE 
CORPORATION 
IS PROUD 
TO HAVE 
ENJOYED A 
GROWTH 
IN KEEPING 


PIONEERI 
SPIRIT 
OF 
LAUREL 


1957 
Wald 4 whe ae Largest Manufacturer of Deboard 


YESTERDAY—William Mason’s dream of a useful product from sawmill waste comes true. Mas- 
onite Corporation begins making hardboard for first time in 1926. 101 employees produce 14 
million square feet during first year at a total cost of $250,000.00. 


TODAY—World’s largest manufacturer of hardboard and a leading Mississippi industry. 3,000 
employees produce more board in one week than entire annual production in 1926. $12 million 


payroll and millions spent for raw materials, supplies and services contribute to the growth 
and development of LAUREL and MISSISSIPPI. 


TOMORROW—Widespread acceptance of hardboard in construction and by industry causes expan- 
sion of production facilities. 


and provide 300 new job opportunities. 


Yearly output of combined units enough to make a 
4-foot walk of hardboard more than two times around the world at the equator. 





New plant now under construction to increase production 25% ° 
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